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CATHERINE If. (Conduiei.j 

BeSTUCHEFF, in the failure of his project, lost 
none of his influence^ either with his mistress or 
her lover, ftx>ni whom Vorontzofl^dail^ experienc- 
ed new instances of coldness, till, perceiving his 
decline certain, he demanded permission, under 
the -pretence of recovering his health, impaired by 
the ^tigues of- hi* dffice, to travel two years in 
foreign countries. His request* was readily grant- 
ed : the empress, to whom his presence was irk- 
some', saw him depart with satisfaction, yet with 
feigned tokens of respect and regret, while she 
entreated him to hasten his return, and to resume 
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4 CATHERINE IL 

* 

paid with ingratitude, and who, though recalled 
to court, had suffered neglect and coldness, ap- 
peared to the empress a proper emissary on this 
emergency. Without doubting her participation 
in the projects of her friends, or the fortitude and 
resolution of her spirit, Catherine hoped, through 
her precipitation and imprudence, to betray her 
into a disclosure of the secrets with which she 
was entrusted. For this purpose she addressed 
to her a long and insidious epistle, abounding ia 
flatteries and promises, equally seductive and allur- 
ing. In the name of their friendship, she con- 
jured her to reveal the projects by which she was 
threatened, assuring her of a full pardon to all 
whom her information should involve. The prin- 
cess, incensed that Catherine should presume to 
use as an instrument of vengeance the woman 
who had before been made subservient to her 
elevation, laconically replied to the four pages she 
had received in four lifies^— ** Madam, I have 
heard nothing : but, if I had, I should beware of 
what I spoke. What is it that you require of 
me ? That I should expire on a scaffold ? I am 
ready to ascend it." 

Surprised at this hauteur,, which she was hope- 
less of conqueringj the empress tried to attach to 
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CATHERINE II. ft 

lier those wliom she dared not punish. Some of 
the subaltern malecontentv, who, having been 
seized, observed a stabborn silence, were exiled 
to Siberia : Panin and the hetnnn were buten with 
additional favours. 

These plots, incessantly renewed, wearied the 
clemency of the - empress, which served but to 
harden the conspirators in their purpose ; severer 
measures were threatened, without producing the 
desired effect. The true wisdom erf legislation is 
to prevent rather than to punish crimes. Of this 
the empress appears not to have been ignorant : 
in the midst of feuds, which menaced her audioiity 
and her life, she occupied herself in institutions 
for the improvement and prosperity of the nation; 
erected hospitals, founded colleges, encouraged 
commerce, and rewarded genius'. New ships of 
war were also ordered to be placed on the stocks. 
Poniatoffsky, about this period, renewed his 
soBcitations for permission to return to Peters- 
bftrg. The empress refused to listen to his re- 
tjaest, yet assured him of her friendship, of which 
she promised to aflbrd to him convincing proofs : 
nor was she negligent in the performance of this 
promise. 

Towards the end of diis year .{1763), Cathe- 
rine gave to the supreme coQege of the empire^ dtt 
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directing senate, instituted by Peter I, a propel 
form. To facilitate businessi it was divided into 
six departments, four of which were to have their 
seat in Petersburg^ and the remaining two at 
Moscow. Removing incumbrances, .and making 
new regulations, she diffused through the whole 
simplicity and order. The active and comprehea-* 
sive mind of the czarina appeared to embrace all 
objects; a new spirit was given to the empire* 
The court also wore a more brilliant form ; over 
its magnificence and splendor taste presided \ for 
the cultivation of the arts and literature founda^ 
tions sprung up ; regulations of convenience and 
utility multiplied i the temper of the nation as» 
sumed a milder form ; industry was awakened, 
diligence quickened, and the comforts of existence 
more widely diffused. 

Augustus HI. king of Poland, which had long 
been under the influence of Russia, declining in 
his health, was approaching fast towards the grave. 
The court of Petersburg was the centre of iSie 
intrigues of all who had any pretensions to the 
Polish succession. Catherine, though decided in 
her choice, encouraged the hopes and fcmiented 
the disputes of the contending rivals : she wanted 
a king on whose devotion she could depend, and 
with whose weakness she was acquainted. Hiis 
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CATHERINE II. 7 

rich and unhappy country, which had excited the 
ambition of the czarinat she long continued t6 
harass, to prepare it the better for a final blow* 
She began her operations by artfully obtaining 
from Versailles and Vienna an assurance not to 
interfere in the afiairs of Pcrfand. The promised 
neutrality of these courts being still insufficient for 
the purposes of the empress, she was desirous of 
securing herself on the side of Prussia. Long so- 
licited by Frederic to sign a treaty of defensive 
alliance, she at length, after various subtle and 
politic measures, acceded to what was required 
of her. In this treaty was a secret article, by 
vtrhich the allied powers mutually bound them- 
selves to maintain the republic of Poland in its 
state of free election, even by force of arms, and 
that no one therein should, on any pretence, be 
suffered to make himself absolute, or to render 
the crown hereditary in his family. 

Conscious of her power, Catherine successively 
dismissed the various candidates for the Polish 
monarchy, till, to the amazement of Warsaw^ 
her choice, which fell on Poniatofisky» was madt 
known. Universal discontent ensued ; the Polish 
nobles enquired of each other, by what services, 
or by what qualities, this man had rendered him- 
self worthy of so extravagant a reward ? The 

94 
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endowments of the new kingi who was hand- 
some^ agreeable, accomplished, eloquent, calcu- 
lated to please, but incapable of command, were 
better suited to conciliate private affection, than 
to fit him for a throne. But murmurs and resist- 
ance, opposed to the Russian power, were equally- 
vain. Catherine wrote to her minister at War- 
^saw to employ every engine in favour of her lover. 
** Remember," says she, ** my candidate. I write 
this to you two hours after midnight : judge if I 
am indifferent in this affair." 

The Russian generals neglected nothing for se- 
curing the wishes of their sovereign. The dietines 
were convoked. Poniatoffsky was, by that of 
Warsaw, unanimously elected : those of the pro- 
vinces proved less tractable. Crowds of foreigners 
had poured into the city, ready to unite at the first 
signal. In the diet, confusion and tumult pre- 
vailed : its marshal, venerable for his age and for 
his virtues, in vain attempted to reduce it to order : 
he was answered by drawn sabres and furious out- 
cries. Mokranoffsky, nuncio of Cracow, risked 
his life under the swords of the Russian soldiers, 
who tried to pierce him from the galleries of the 
speakers. Returning into its sheath his sabre, 
which he had at first drawn, he opposed his breast 
to their weapons. * If you must have a victim/ 
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said he^ to the Russians, * I stand here before 
you. At least I shall die as I have hitherto lived : 
free !* He had not escaped their rage» but for 
the generous courage of prince Adam Chartorin- 
sky, who threw his body as a shield between him 
and his adversaries. 

A courtier at Petersburg, sensible of the ayer- 
sion of Poland to the monarch imposed upon 
them, had the boldness to hint it to the empress. 
^ No man,^ said he, ' is less proper than Poniatoff- 
sky to (ill the throne of Poland : his grand-father 
having been an ihtendant of a little estate belong- 
ing to the princes Lubominsky.' < Though he 
had been intendaht himself,' replied Catherine 
.haughtily, ' I will have him to be king, and a 
king he shall be.' 

Twelve thousand Russians had entered Lithu- 
ania, and fresh reinforcements advanced towards 
Kief : the Russian embassador governed WarsaWf 
and the armies of Catherine compressed the re- 
public. The spirit of Poland yet struggled : an 
action took place between the ^contending parties^ 
in which the Ri^ssians were victorious: the sister 
of a prince of Poland, and his bride whom he had 
newly espoused, fought with sabresi, and mounted 
on hors^ack, by the side of a brother and a hus- 
baQd^ for the'eiq^iring freedom o| their country. 

b5 



10 CATHERINE II. 

From measuritt like tliose by wbich Catherine 
supported huD) Poniatoffskj could not fail of his 
election : on the 7th of September, 1764, he was 
proclaimed, by the name of Stanislaus Augustus^ 
Ling of Poland and grand*duke of Lithuania. 

The new monarch paraded the streets of the 
cs^tal, amidst the shouts of the populace, and the 
same day took possession of the palace of the te- 
public : opposition being no longer availing, die 
people and the nobles crowded to do him homage : 
had he been the free choice of the nation, his reign 
could not have commenced with more apparent 
tranquiility : the propriety of his conduct did credit 
to his judgment ; he received with kindness his 
most zealous opponents, and by his courtesy 
sought to conciliate the public mind. 

Catherine had, previous to this election, signi- 
fied an intention of making the tour of liyonia, 
and visiting the theatre of her triumphs ^ but, 
while disposing at vriU of the crowns of other na- 
tions, her own tremUed -on her brow : the power 
which awed Asia^ and made Europe bend, was 
in itself tottering and unstable i every breath of 
£sGontent9 die feelilest engine, and the most 
obscure agent» appeared to menace its duration. 

An event occurred m Ae course of this sum- 
flieri intesesting in, ks na^mte^ and deserving of 
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record from the curious and mytterioiis circum- 
stances by which it waa attended* The emprcta 
faady in pursuance of her intentions^ set out on her 
journey through Livonia and Courland^ accompa- 
nied by Qrloffy and a small retinue of nobility. 
The goTemment of Petersburg was, in the mean 
time, left in the charge of Panin. During this ex- 
pedition, a disturbance took place in the prison of 
the dethroned Ivan, which terminated, with his 
life» the misfortunes of the unhappy capdve. 

Catherine, soon after the commen^ment of 
her reign (as related in her manifesto of August 
28th, 1164), had an interview with Ivan, in order, 
as it is said, to form a judgment of his oqiacity 
and talents. The result reported was, that the 
empress had, to her great surprise, found in the 
prince a total privation o^ sense and reason, with 
an inairable defect in his utterance, that, what- 
ever had been his attainments, would have wholly 
deprived him of the power of communication. 
This account, which, however consistent vrith the 
probable consequences of his sttfierings*f forms a 

* Ivan had been lodged at Schlusselburg in a case--^ 
mate of tiie ibrtrets, of wfakh even the loop-hole had 
been bricked up. In this subterranean yault a lamp was 
iKpt CQBstantly bordng ; the priioQcr having no time- 
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striking contrast with the scene already delineated 
on the visit of the czar to his dungeon, was not 
received without doubt and hesitation. Ivan, hav* 
ing now attained his twenty^fourth year, appeared 
fitted, as an instrument, or a pretext, for die pur- 
poses of those who wished to raise commotion. 
His title to the crown, his long sufferings, his 
youth, his innocence, even the obscurity of his 
life, excited sympathy, exercised conjecture, and 
afforded materials for invention. 

At the moment the empress was commencing- 
her journey, she received intelligence of fresh 
conspiracies among the guards : several were seiz- 
•ed, but, to avoid irritating the multitude by the 
frequent exhibition of puni^meats, th^y were 
proceeded against in private, or suffered to pme 
out their lives in imprisonment^ Of those who 
held in abhorrence the usurpation of Catherine, 
Ivan was the common object : for the sake of a ' 
prince whose person was unknown to them, and 
whose very existence was doubtful, many persons, 
urged by a sense of justice, or led by a romantic 

piece allowed him, therefore distinguished not the night 
from the day. His interior guard> a captain and a lieute- 
nant, were shut up with, him : and, at some periods, not 
^Uov/ed to speak to htm, or answer the simplest qoesticHU 
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spirit of enterprise, braved the dungeon and the 
scafibld. it was in vain that the court, in its 
system of cahimny, to which Peter had fallen a 
victim, represented the ropl captive as an ideot, 
a lunatic, a drunkard, or a ferocious savage : the 
malignity of party, which finds in falsehood its 
interest, will, in the minds of the candid, ever 
provoke distrust. It is not to be doubted but that 
the situation of Iv^n, confined in a loathsome 
dungeon, and denied the means of instruction, 
must have produced its efiects on his mind. Yet, 
let it be remembered that, at the earlier periods of 
his life, he had not been separated from his family, 
by inrbom his sympathies had been awakened, his 
affections exercised, and his faculties roused. From 
them he had learned die history of his rank, and 
of his misfortunes i an impressive lesson, calcu- 
lated to stimulate the dormant powers of reflec- 
tion. A Qerman officer, it is affirmed, who at 
one time had him in charge, clandestinely taught 
him to read. The kindness of Baron Korf, of 
which he proved, in the presence of the czar, his 
effecting sense, in calling forth his grateful affec* 
tion, still farther excited the growth of his sensi- 
bility. He had been removed, on various occa^ 
sionsj f^om prison to prison, at which times he 
had £aUen into different handSf and experienced 
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new opportniiities for obaervatioii. Should it be 
allowed that tibete sources combined, afibrded bat 
a scanty surface for the operations of intellect yet 
between ignorance and ideotism there is still an 
immense vmd. In an interview with Elizabedi, 
in 1156, at the house of count Schuraloff, he 
touched the passions of all who were present, ^ 
the graces of his figure, the accents of his voice^ 
and his affecting complaints ; he even drew from 
the empress a flood of tears. His subsequent 
conversation widi Peter, who had determined on 
adopting him to the succession, was attested by 
Baron Korf, a witness of the interview. The at- 
tempts made io his ^vour, and the disquietude of 
the nadon, rendered him formidable to Catherinej 
and afforded a sufficient motive for the accounts 
circulated of his pretended imbecility. 

A singular occurrence relieved the empress frota 
this inquietude. A company, consisting of about 
an hundred men, guarded the fortress in which 
Ute prince was confined : Vasuly Mirovitch, whose 
grandfather had been implicated in the rebeUion 
of dte Kozac Mazeppa, and had fought against 
Peter the Great under Charies XIL, was second 
lieutenant in this regiment. The estates of his 
family had been forfeited to the crown : Miro- 
vitch, whose ruling paasion was zmbitien> warmly 
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so&cited their restontion ; his pretensioiit had hi- 
therto produced little effect^ except flattering pro- 
miseS) upon coudition of his proving his activitjr 
and loyalty in securing the safety of the empt^ 
Captain Vlassieff and lieutenant Ischdun slept in 
the cell of Ivan, as his inner guard. By these 
officers a discretionary order was possessed^ ngiw 
ed by the empress^ and enjoining them^ in case of 
insurrectiony on the presumption that other meant 
were inadequate^ to put to deadi their wretched 
charge. 

Iran had been removed from lus dungeon to a 
ceU in the corridor, under die covered way in the 
castle ; the door of the prison opened under a low 
arcade, which, together with the cell, formed the 
thickness of the castle wall within the ruap^xtSm 
In this arcade, or corridor, eight soldiers usually 
kept guard : their comrades were stationed in die 
guard-house, at die gate of the casde. The conw 
mander of the detachment was subject to the 
orders of die governor of the fort. Mirovitch^ it 
has been affirmed, had, in confidence^ revealed his 
project to a friend, who had bound himself by 
oath to aid the enterprise ibut the deadi of this 
man, who was drowned in assisting at die hiunch* 
ii^ of a vessd, renders this account doubtfuL It 
kmne certain that he spoke o£ his intentions in 
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' vague terms to one of the valets of the court, and 
afterwards to a lieutenapt of the artillery, with 
whom he talked of the advantages that would 
accrue from the deliverance of Ivan, who should 
be placed under the protection of the regiments 
of the guards. But while he assumed the import- 
-ance of a conspirator, without accomplices, he 
stated nothing certain either respecting the time 
of execution, or the measures to be adopted. He 
had performed the week's duty without any at- 
tempt, but, as if condemning his own irresolution, 
he requested to be continued on guard another 
week. A petition so extraordinary, which was 
immediately granted, did not appear to excite in 
the governor any distrust. 

On a fine summer's night, about ten o'clock, 
on the I4th of July, 1'764, after having admitted 
into his confidence a man named Jacob Pishkofl^> 
Mirovitch began his plan of operations, by tam-^ 
pering widi the fidelity of three corporals, and 
two common soldiers, whom he gained over to 
bis purpose. This little band, either from fear or 
caution, waited till the night was farther advanc- 
ed, before diey commenced their perilous en- 
terprise. 

Between the hours of one and two, having pro 
cured as auxiliaries abouf fifty of tlie soldiers oq 
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CATHERINE II. 17 

guard, they assembled together, and matched un- 
der arms towards the prison of Ivan. On their 
'wray they encountered the governor of the fortress^ 
Mrho, roused by some noise, had quitted his bed to 
enquire into the occasion. The governor demand- 
ed authoritatively of Mirovitch the cause of the 
present appearance. Mirovitch, without rejdy, 
levelled him to the ground with the butt-end of 
^s firelock, and, with his people, continued his 
progress. Arriving at the corridor, into which 
the prison opened, he advanced furiously at the 
head of his troop to attack the soldiers on guard* 
Being received with spirit by this handful of men, 
and driven back, he ordered his soldiers to fire, 
which was immediately done. The fire was re- 
turned by the sentinels, and the conspirators com- 
pelled to retire : no wound was received on either 
side. 

The followers of Mirovitch, surprised at this 
unexpected resistance, appeared inclined to desist, 
but were withheld by their leader, who pretended 
to have received an order from Petersburgh, au- 
thorising his conduct. On their request he drew 
from his pocket a forged decree of the senate, by 
which Catherine was excluded from the throne, 
on the pretence of her journey to Livonia to 
espouse count Poniatoffsky^ and Ivan was, by 
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the dame instrument, recalled to the inheritance of 
his ancestors. The soldiers, ignorant and cre- 
dulous, gave implicit belief to this tale, and again 
put themselves in order of attack. A piece of ar- 
tillery was now brought from the ramparts, and 
pointed at the cell, which it was designed to 
batter. At this instant the door opened, and 
Mirovitch, with his suite, entered unopposed. 

The of&cers within, alarmed by the confusion, 
had called to the sentinels to fire. But hearing 
the formidable preparations, and the orders given 
by Mirovitch to storm die prison, they took coun- 
sel on the measures proper to be pursued. To 
resist a force so superior, they considered scarcely 
possible : the consequences to be apprehended 
were next to be consulted upon. In the enlarge- 
ment of their prisoner, the public peace and the 
safety of the empire were involved : neither was 
their own security to be neglected, nor the pu- 
nishment and disgrace to which the loss of their 
charge would subject them. The result of this 
conference was the dreadful alternative of obey- 
ing the order they had received, and sacrificing 
the captive : on this act, so horrible, and, in their 
present situation, so replete with danger, they 
finally concluded. The viretched Ivan, whom the 
aoise of the muskets and the cries of the guards 
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had awakened from his sleep, conjured them to 
spare his miserable life. Inaccessible to pity, the 
barbarous ruffians disregarded his agonies : though 
naked and unanned, despajir gave him strength* 
His right hand, in his struggles, was pierced 
through, and his body covered with wounds* 
Wrenching the sword from one of the assassins, 
he had broken it in two ; but the other stabbed him 
from behind, and threw him down, while his com* 
rade was struggling to get the piece from his 
hand* The wretch whose sword had been broken, 
plunged his bayonet into the body of the victim, 
and, repeating his blows, the unhappy prince ex* 
pired under his savage and merciless hand. 

The door was then opened, and the bleeding 
body exposed to the assailants, to whom the order 
was at the same time given, by which the assassins 
conceived themselves justified in the action they 
had committed. Mirovitch, struck with horror 
at the consequences of his wild scheme, stagger* 
ed back some paces, and then, throwing himself 
on the body of Ivan, mournfully exclaimed, * I 
have missed my aim— t have nothing to do but to 
die.' Rising up, he attempti^d neither vengeance 
nor escape, but, returning to the governor, whom 
he had left in the hands of his adherents, he sur* 
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rendered to him his sword, coldly saying, ^ It is 
I now that am your prisoner.* 

The mangled remains of the unhappy prince^ 
clothed in the habit of a sailor, were, the next day, 
exposed before the church in the castle of Schlus* 
selburg. Crowds of people from Petersburg, 
and the neighbouring towns, flocked to behold 
this tragical spectacle : their indignation was 
equalled only by their grief. The misfortunes 
and personal endowments of this victim of ambi- 
tion, called forth the sympathy and touched the 
feelings of the populace : tall in stature, with fine 
light hair, regular features, and a fair complexion, 
the beauty and the youth of the murdered prince 
heightened the sensibilities which his unprece« 
dented calamities and relentless fate were so fitted 
to excite. Every heart deplored his destiny, and 
breathed curses ** deep not loud" against his in- 
human persecutors. The body, wrapped in a 
sheep-skin, and placed in a coflin, was afterwards 
interred without ceremony. 

The assassins, to avoid tlie popular fury, escap- 
ed on board a vessel bound for Denmark, where, 
on their arrival, they were protected by the Rus- 
sian minister. Shortly after they returned to 
Hussia, and were advanced in the service. 
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The governor of Schlusselburg dispatcl 
Petersburg a narrative of the transaction, 
he accompanied with the manifesto found 
pocket of Mirovitch, and fabricated for b 
pose. In this paper, which contained scu 
invectives and imprecadons against Cat! 
Ivan was represented as the sole legitimal 
petor. Its publication was to have taken p 
the moment of the liberatioa of the prince, 
his entry into Petersburg. Fanin dispatched 
rier to the empress, with an account of 
had passed. 

Catherine, then at Riga, was observed to 
under a visible disquietude of mind, for 
die state of the empire and the muJtiplii 
plots were sufficient to account. She wou 
quently arise in the night, to enquire if any i 
had arrived with intelligence from Petei 
The dispatches of Panin were at length b 
to her hand. 

The trial of the conspirators was remitl 
her to the senate. Mirovitch was condem: 
death, and publicly executed in pursuance 
sentence. The inferior actors escaped de; 
punishments peiliaps not less severe. T 
sassins of the prince were rewarded for tht 
ally and fidelity to their trust. A manifest 
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wid) expresdons of piet^r and humanity, the office- 
style of the court, and published by authority^ 
narrated the whole proceeding. 

The public opinion respecting the transacti<Hi 
appeared to be divided. That a private individual 
should hazard an enterprise so rash and so ro- 
mantic, so prosperous in its commencement, and 
so tra^cal in its catastrophe, that no one should 
sufier injury in the contest, that the death of its 
object should produce so immediate a calm, and 
that no enquiry should be set on foot for accom- 
plices, seemed to many singularly wonderful. The 
destruction of the victim appeared to be the sole 
end towards which the whole machinery tended4 
During the absence of the empress, assuredly 
none of lier party would, without her knowledge 
and consent, have undertaken this service. 

But, on the contrary, the manifesto found upon 
Mirovitch, in which Catherine was calumniated, 
had been actually produced, perused, and sent to 
Riga ; while the author had publicly sufiered the 
punishment of his temerity, if some unknown 
malefactor had not, indeed, been substituted in 
his place. 

The decision, it must be confessed, abounds with 
difficulties ; the reader must therefore on tiaa sub- 
ject be left to form his own coaclnsions : b> tbow 
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who have studied the human mind, the powers of 
the imagination, and the progress of the passions, it 
is probable there will appear nothing very incredible 
in the enterprise of Mirovitch. The unsettled 
state of the empire, the ferment in the public 
mind, the peculiar situation of his own family and 
affairs, his Ticinity and office near the prince, the 
apparent facility of his project, in a fortress which 
seems to have been but slenderly guarded, his 
ardent temper, and his fancy heated by incessant 
contemplation on the subject, afford a combination 
of motives not inadequate to the circumstances 
produced. In this case, to suspect the empress 
of a plan so imnecessarily complicated and re* 
fined, appears to be substituting, for a simple so* 
lution, an hypothesis perplexed with entangle- 
ment, and replete with contradiction. 

The popular emotions of compassion and dis* 
pleasure, which this disastrous catastrophe ex- 
cited, were variously, but uniformly) testified. 
The multitudes that continued to flock' to the 
castle and demand a sight of the corpse^ gave 
alarm to the government : the body was ordered 
to be secretly removed in the silence of the night, 
from the church of the castle, and conveyed to 
the monastery .of Tichfina, two hundred versts 
from Petersburg. Violent commotions arose 
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among the regiments of tHe guards^ whoj like the 
Roman praetorians^ conceived the right of depos- 
ing and murdering emperors to be exclusively 
vested in themselves. In the night of the 24th 
of July, when the ferment reached its crisis, the 
prudent measures of the prince Galitzin diverted 
the bursting storm. Tranquillity viras at length 
happily restored, and the commotions gradually 
subsided. But on the return of the assassins of 
Ivan to court, every eye beheld them with scorn, 
every tongue muttered curses against them, 
. The throne of Catherine thus firmly established, 
she extended her clemency towards the surviving 
members of the persecuted family of the murder- 
ed prince, who were liberated from their captivity, 
and sent to Denmark, in consequence of a nego- 
ciation with the Danish court. Catherine presented 
to them, on their departure for the place of their 
destination, 'two hundred thousand rubles, for the 
purpose of providing them with clothes and equi- 
page sufted to their station and rank. This was 
accompanied by a present of rich furs and jewels 
from the imperial cabinet, while persons of dis- 
tinction-were appointed to attend them on their 
voyage. The city of Horsens in Yutland was 
, selected by the court of Copenhagen as their 
place of residence* A de^d of renunciation o£ 
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^ preteimons, either of tfaemselres or of tfaeit 
posterity, to the Russun succedsion, it is probable 
was required of the illustrious exiles; pretensionr 
which had cost them too dear to be raigned wi& 
regret Towards their establidiment !ft DeUiiat1c> 
ihe empress presented to them twenty thousand 
rubles \ whUe thirty thousand were allowed ai^ 
nuaUy for the maintenance of their dignity. 

Catherine, soon after the tragedy at Schlustek 
burg, returned to her dominions durough the con*> 
quered protinces. On her entry into Petersburg, 
the people crowded round her, to discover in her 
countenance what passed in her heart. Ever 
mistress of herself, her face beamed with smiles, 
her aspect was serene, and her step firm : her de- 
portment announced no symptom of disquietude 
otr internal reproadu 

Mirovitch and his accomplices, having been 
{»rivately examined by lieutenant-general Veymar, 
bad been brought to Petersburg, and tried before 
a commission, composed of five prelates, an equal 
number of senators, and several general officers. 
Mirovitch maintained before his judges a compos- 
ed and tranquil demeanor; he even replied to 
their interrogatories with :; frivolous and insolent 
air. The judges, it is said, appeared by their 
questions fearful of investigating the mysterious 
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business. One al(me> having dejckred against 
their procedure, was checked for his indiscreet 
^eal, and tibrQatened with degradation. The prir 
sbner was cimdemned to lose his head, not as 
guiky ofliigh treason, but as a disturber of the. 
public peace. He appeared unmoved at hi&.senr; 
tence. and advanced, to the sbaffbld wii^* a fiparless. 
air, as if, at t|ie last moment, assured of a reprieve* • 
If this hope -was well founded, he w^ assuredly 
most cruelly deceived : the time of hi& execution, 
was accelerated; he became the victim of a policy of 
^hich he was supposed to have been themstrument.> 
Oh the supposition of the concurrence of the 
empress in the plot to which Ivan owed his death, 
a' conjecture which certainly admits of doubt, it 
"vTould have been difficult,' without implicating her- 
self, to screen him from punishment, Questions 
Eke tfiese <:an perhaps scarcely be determined by 
individuals^ whb,'happily removed by the obscurity 
of their station from a perfidious state policy, are 
incompetent to judge of its motives or its crimes : 
crimes, in the comparison of which, private passions 
and private offence's appear but as venial errors. 
By Omniscience only can the thoughts be scruti-- 
nised, and the heart made manifesto If different 
systems of morals seeni necessarily to belong to- 
sovereigns and to theiif people ;4iF power, in its 
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natural operation, and in proportion to its extent^ 
tends to sdfle humanity, and to confound truth 
and justice; let us, in scanning the conduct and 
characters of princes, exercise candor : and, in con- 
templating the dazzling advantages which appear 
to surround them, contrast with them their perilSf 
their disquietudes, and their temptations, and learn 
to rejoice in a humbler destiny. 

The beneficial consequences of the regtxlations 
and establishments of Catherine became daily 
more apparent through' all parts of the empire. 
Hie government, more simply organised and 
animated with a new energy, displayed a spirit of 
independence worthy a great nation* ** The to* 
lumes of modem history," says an historian^, ^'can 
produce no reign like this : for no monarch has 
ever yet succeeded in the attainment of such a 
dictaturer in the grand republic of Europe as Ca* 
therine II. now holds ; and none of aU the kings^ 
who have heretofore given cause to dread the erec- 
tion of an universal, monarchy, seem to have had 
any knowledge of her art $ to present herself with 
the pride of a conqueror in the most perilbus 



* M. Spittler. « Sketch of the History of the Govern, 
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tituatipns, and with an unusual, a totally new 
dignity, in the most common transactions. And 
it is manifestly not only the supreme authority 
which here gives law, but the judgment which 
knows when to shew that authority, and when to 
employ it." 

Catherine knew how to assign limits to the en^ 
xroachments of those whom she favoured with her 
esteem and friendship i to punish those who oSsad* 
ed her *, and to issue her commands with mildness 
and firmness. Mistress of her passions, however 
moved, she controlled their emot^ions, and appeared 
tranquil till the moment when the maturity of her 
plans ensured success. Judicious in her bounty, she 
bestowed, by her manner of conferring them, a 
double value on her favours. While she gave laws 
to Poland, amused Austria, conciliated Fru8fiia,and 
treated sirith England, she extorted die respect of 
0very court in Europe. She afibrded to* the com* 
merceixrf Russia a new spirit, augmented its navyy 
^softened the rmanners of the people, and advanced 
the progress iof civilisation. 

In the midst of these occupations, the turbu- 
lence »of internal division continued to interrupt 
and harass ^er : every day teemed with plota 
and conspiracies, from which her prudence and her 
fortune combined to deliver her ; the favours she 
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showered on those whom it was unportBint to 
conciliate, but stimulated their Tapacity ; her pu- 
nishments, though secret and terrible, proved un- 
availing to preserve her from new outrages. 

A contention between the favourite and the 
minister proved yet more perplexing i the courage 
and activity of the former,, and the abilities of 
the latter, bemg equally essential to her safety. 
The defects and imperfections of Panin were 
balanced by his capacity for business-;, but the io- 
iuence of Orlofi^ which he continually abused, 
rested on a di£Ferent basts ; his favour with the 
empress, which he took no pains to secure, was 
gradually declining ; negligent, insolent, absorbed 
in the amusements of the chace, and careless of 
his influence at court, from which he perpetually 
absented himself, the attachment of Catherine 
became graduallv alienated, while disgust and in- 
difference succeeded to its place. 

This diaage escaped not the sagacity of Panin, 
who watdied for an occasion of triumphing over 
hb adversary. The empress had appeared to be- 
hold with complacency Vissensky, a young ofl&- 
cer, who, tutored by the minister, improved and 
flattered her predilection. The hour of the dis- 
piissal of Orloff appeared at no great distance. 

Sut at this crisis the favourite perceived his 
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danger, and ahered his conduct; his influence 
wa$ regained) the hopes of the minister blasted, 
and Vissensky, with brilliant presents, dismissed 
to an employlnent that fixed him remote from 
Petersburg. 

The honours and interest enjoyed by Panin 
were yet insufficient for the craVings of his am- 
bition : the return of the chancellor Voroutzoff, 
whose functions he had performed during his 
absence, gav^ him new inquietude; to secure his 
tidvantages and to supplant his rival, iie humbled 
himself before the :mah whose ruin he had pro* 
}e^ed^ and was enabled^ through the influence c^ 
OrlofF, to supersede the chancellor and to mainr 
tain his post. It was intimated to Vorontzoff 
that he would do well to retire from court, whSlk 
a gratuity of fifty thousand rubles, and a pensioii 
of seven thousand, rewarded his acquiescence. : 

Among the various means employed hy Cadba* 
me for detecting the designs, of her enemies, was 
the interception of the letters of die fox%tgn ihf^ 
nisters; in those of th^ agent of France she 
thought she perceived a cognisance of the projects 
formed against her. Hurt at this discovery, the 
coldness of her manner intimated to the minister 
the propriety of a retreat. His- place was supw 
^lied by a man of Uttle capacity, and ill c^lguUted 
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to repair the errors of his predecessor* The em« 
press maintained a correspondence with Voltaiie 
and d'Alembert. To the latter she offered^ with 
•the place of governor to the grand-duke, a salary 
of twenty-foua: thousand livres, and accommodan 
tdons for finishing at Petersburg the Encydo^ 
;pae;dia : advantages which the philosopher thought 
•proper to refuse. Having received infonQatiop 
,that Diderot, in straitened circumstances, was de- 
sirous of selling his books for a portion to hb 
daughter, Catherine, with royal munificence, pus- 
cchased the Cbrary, aiid, leaving it in the posses- 
.sion of the original owner, appointed him Ubr»- 
{lian, with a. liberal Endowment* To Morard, a 
xelebrated surgi^n, she sent, as a testimony of her 
Tespiect for his talents and skilly a collectk>n of tUe 
'ftiedalsy' in gold and silver, which had been struck 
^m -Russia. Among the men of letters and artists 
tin Paris, distinguished, for their talents, there 
^were few who received not marks of her bounty. 
The purposes for which Poniatofi^ky had been 
raised by the empress to the crown of Pbland, 
gradtlally began to unfold thefaisdves; Conceiv- 
ing h«tself Secure in the submission of the mb- 
nanrch she had made, she threw off all constnutit 
and openfy avowed her pretension9 y ^hile, at the 
^moment of thi^ d^laration, her trdops were k 
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readiness to give it validity and st^)port. HaW 
ing traced on a map a line of demarcation, hj 
which a great part of the Polish territory was 
assigned to Russia, she insisted, in a tone of com* 
mand from which there seemed no appeal, on 
the recognition of these limits, and the propriety 
of her claim. It waa also farther exacted, that 
the kmg and republic should conclude widi Rus- 
sia a treaty of alliance, offensive and defensive ^ 
likewise, that dissidents and catholics should, withp^ 
out exceptions, enjoy equal rights. 

This last, and most equitable of her demand% 
excited the loudest murmurs from the indignant 
nobles. Complaints were heard on every side^ 
recourse to arms was loudly threatened; even the 
king, whether from fear or shame, refused die 
.sacrificea exacted of him. Palliatives were alK 
tempted without success ; an intolerant and des« 
potic nobility would listen to no accommodation ; 
having ventured to reconmiend more modarate 
sentiments, the monarch was grossly insulted. 
Jxt a public assembly, the bishop of Kief had th^ 
temerity to say : « That were his advice taken^ 
they would have the king hanged, i£ there were 
still to be found among the Poles men suffici^ly 
charitable to do the state that service.^ He had 
afterwards tlie iss^lencei in the presence of ihA 
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court, to tell th^ king to his face:— * I used 
formerly to pray to God for your prosperity ; my 
prayer to him at present is, that he 'would send 
you to the devil.' Such in Poland was the spirit 
of the ministers of a meek and holy religion. 
From religious to political feuds the progress is 
easy : Poland was split into parties and factions ; 
a civil war, with all its horrors, ravaged this un- 
happy and devoted kingdom. 

The Russian army, which had been gradually 
advancing, at length surrounded and invested the 
capital s the prelates and nobles, who had most 
furiously opposed the emancipation of the dissi- 
dents, were seized by a detachment of Russian 
troops, carried ofi: to Siberia, and retained in exile 
six years The deliberations of the diets were 
governed by force ; the dissidents obtained their 
privileges ; an act of justice unjustly extorted« 
The only real affliction to the true friends of the 
liberty of Poland was the regulations admitted 
by the orders of Catherine, the tendency of which 
was to exasperate the troubles of the country,and to 
leave it defenceless against her future usurpationi, 
A servile obedience succeeded in Warsaw to the 
excesses ol a turbulent resistance : but this forced 
sentiment was of no long duration^ murmurs, 
fomplaints, and clamours, ensued. Coitfede- 
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ncies wefe formed for the <lefehce dfthe Romidb 
faith ; crosses were embroidered on the garments 
of the confedetat6s> as' in the times of the <jrup- 
sades^ while Jesus and the Virgin were painted on 
dieir standards. These zealous Christians^ armed 
against their brediren, placed themselves, with a 
curious consistency, under the protection of the 
Turks : the banner of Mohammed was preparing 
to wave with the standard of Qirist. 

The unfortunate iPoniatoffski, despised by his 
subjects and contemned by Russia, the friendship 
of which he had forfeited, lived in his capital, 
accused by all parties'^ as a prisoner of ^ate rather 
than as a king. The influence of OrloiFkept ^Bve 
in the nvind of Catherine the sense of his defect 
tion 5 while prince Repnin, who commanded as 
a despot in Warsaw, lost no opportunity of mftk-^ 
kig his court to the favourite, by adding to the 
humiliation of the feeble and fallen king. Europe 
feeheld with surprise the conduct of the empress \ 
a persecutor of the man, who had owed to her 
his elevation : but the faint remembrance of atl 
extinguished passion opposed but a slight barrier 
to the ambition of a princess who, by imposing 
shackles on Poland, aimed to render herself arbitress 
of the north. Aware of the desire of Prussia to 
share her spoils, she had nothing to . feat from 
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Vredetic 4 SwedeA^ and Denmark she managed at 
pleasure ; ^tle a treaty of alliance and coinmercfe 
*^ciuredl her with -Bnglatid. Every e^ent coaoiiiKll 
^ fat^ut hei^ iiiews. 

The duke 6a Choisetil Mraa tt|e Brst to penetrale 
die designs of Catherine: he saw kithe augmen* 
4ati<cni<»f her power the dimioution of the influeAc^ 
-of thecb^rt.of Versailles ; to attack the evil in itt 
•source, he resolved to involve Russia in a wav 
^th the Ottom^ pdt te« Tutored f6r tlie occ«- 
^ii, Vergeniies, the ernbassador from France to 
Constantinople^ >?rho6e long residence in Turkejr 
'-a^rded him the nv^iis of tSegoCiating v^th suc^ 
4:edsy represented to the pOrte the injustice d|i 
Russia in its conduct towards Poland, the conse^ 
-quetices att^ding its increase of power, and die 
-necessity for opposing its usurpations. The 0«- 
tomanSj whom the confederates had already peti«- 
tioned for aid, took the alarm, and complied widi 
the counsels of the crafty Vergennes. An inti- 
mation of its favourable intentions was sent by 
the pbrte to PbiiiatoflFsky, who, fearful of giving 
Umbrage to Catherine, and solicitous to regain her 
"friendship, disavowed the necessity for any inter* 
fetence. The divan, having received this -asstif^ 
ance, relapsed into its usual indifference. ' 

- 'Between the courts of Petersburg and Ijondoa 
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a treaty of alliance and commerce advantageotri# 
to the latter w/ts concladed» To her inclmatioii 
for England, tiatlierkie added the deske of secur* 
ing additional succours in the war which Ae al» 
ready meditated against die Turksv 

Whatever ihight be die iriregutaritiea of her 
o^m conduct, the empteds strictly discountenanced 
violations of decorum, thereby paying a tacit ho- 
mage to virtue^ Her partiality for the British 
nation failed of pleading an excuse for the im* 
proper conduct of its minister, an afiair of gallan* 
try between whom and one of the ladies of honour 
becoming public, die lady was dismissed from her 
^posl, and the lover, for some time, prohibited 
from appearing at court. Two ladies also, who 
ut a masquerade entertained themselves with 
talking too' loudly of dieir respective admirers, re- 
ceived from Catherine a severe reprimand. With 
a stern countenance she ordered them to leave 
the baM-room, since they paid no more respect to 
modesty^ 

Princess Dashkoff, whose enterprising spirit de- 
listed in braving dangers^ and who had, to avenge 
herself on the ingratitude of &e empress, fo- 
mented the discontents against her, revealed die 
crimes of the conspiracy against the C2ar, in which 
|he had herself been a principsd actor* "Bj this 
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eoodttct she bUiged Catfaeriney a second time, ta 
banish her to Moioow. Wichottt esteeming the 
{irincessy many penons partook in her lesent^ 
ments : the seeds of sedition which she had art« 
fully sown> continued to fSerment on erery «de. 

Informed of the discontents at Moscow^ Cathe- 
Tine> while affecting to contemn her danger^ re- 
k>lved to suppress them by her presence. But 
the severity of the season having protracted her 
purpose, she sought, in the mean time, by a tu^ 
mult of pleasures, to amuse the disaffected cour* 
tiers* The spectacles of chivalry were revived^ 
and the prowess of the Rusuans exercised in 
tournaments, in which strength and magnificence^ 
rather than gallantry and skill, were ostentatiousty 
displayed. Hie nation murmured at exhibitions;! 
which were considered by the severe as frivoloua 
and expensive. The manners and costume of 
different countries, Sclavonians^ Indians, TurkS| 
.and Romans, were^ in these games, exhibited by 
the combatants. A prdTu^n of gold and jewels 
adorned the champions, who, with their ladies^ 
were divided into four troops. The band ot Ro* 
mans, led off by Orloff, aj^ared in the listp 
with peculiar splendor. Tilting at the ring, and 
jlieheading the infidels, artificially represented^ 
tossing the heads and etching them on the poin( 
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of ^^svixe ; ihing ataidiielcryvutfa slmxko* dchieire^ 
tderASy perfonned'.at/7ull gzibpi and.m^nsasicai 
dme, formed the piinqpal* pxrtsr of liie spectEtclei 
^iHiiclL doadndedy with vamtions, for several days( 
The lestivai conicltided whh the didtribQtion ^f 
^zeij and a speech from the tenerable tnar^al, 
-cduDt Munich, grand judge of the field/ .Tfiie 
Indies -of the court, like t^elieroinee of old, ju$& 
1^ at these tournaments ; on ^fitch occasion the 
ili^be^t prize, valued atiii<re dipusand rubles,, wa$ 
adjudged to the count^s^Bourthtttlin, the sister of 
]^rinces6 Dashl^flF. A dplendid repast crowtied 
%he ceremonies, in tKe dessert of which was ail 
cEdmirable. representation of the circus whereiil 
tie sports had been perforitied. The imperial 
eummer gardens, were grandly illuminated with 
Arches of lamps bunting with naphtha, radiant 
^emptes, resplendent fountains, and magnificent 
fireworks, terniin^ing with a masquerade, which 
continued till the davm. 

Nor was Catherine, for the establishment of 
lier authority, negligent" of worthier means ; use- 
ftil institutions were greeted and reforms made J 
the tribunals were corrected, schools founded, ho- 
spitals built, and colonies planted. She sought td 
inspire the nation with a respect for the laws, and, 
i>7 instruction, to aofted ^ir manners. Kapa-» 
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dous of power and jealous of glory, die aimed at 
once to be a legislatrix and a conqoeror. Anridftt 
intemali dissensions, and preparations for war^ 
amidst public pleasures and private indulgences^ 
she omitted nothing that might attract the admira- 
tion of her contemporaries, 9nd consign her name 
with renown to posterity. 

The perplexed and uncertain jurispmdence of 
Russia more peculiarly engaged her attention, to 
the disorders of which she determined to apply a 
remedy. For this purpose she simplified and 
divided the departments of legislation, and aug- 

• mented the emoluments of the judges, to deprite 

• them of a pretext for rapacity and negligence. In 
the ukause published on this occasion, ** Indi- 
gence,** says she, ** may, perhaps, hitherto have 
led you to self-interest ; the country itself shall 
reward your labours, and render henceforth cri- 
minal what might have been venial." Beside the 
augmentation of their salaries, the judges had an 
appointment of half-pay secured to them for the 
season of age and infirmities. 

The primary business being arranged, the em- 
"press proceeded in the composition of a new code 
of laws. The provinces of the empire, without ex- 
cepting any, however barbarous or remote, had 

orders to present^ by deputies to Moscow^ thttr 
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ideas on the regulations fitted to dieir peculiar 
exigencies* Catherine having herself repaired to 
the ancient capital, the opening of the states was 
held with solemn pomp. 

To behold the deputies of a numerous people, 
various in manners, dress, and language, ignorant 
of law, and accustomed to the arbitrary will of a 
master, assembled for the purpose of a legislative 
discussion, afforded a novel and affecting specta^ 
de. To leave to the assembly an unconstrained 
appearance, a gallery had been constructed in the 
hall, where the empress, without being perceived, 
witnessed all that passed. The business com«- 
menced by reading, translated into the Russian 
language, those Instructions, the original of which, 
written in French, almost wholly in the hand of 
Catherine, has been since, enclosed in a case of 
silver gilt, deposited in an apartment of the im- 
perial academy of sciences at Petersburg. 

Peter the Great, so worthy of admiration, and 

so justly celebrated, had framed no permanent 

laws ; to Catherine IL the work of legislation was 

left; it was she only who, having conceived this 

grand idea, had the courage and magnanimity to 

put it in execution. A code of laws *, founded 
- 
* This work) though principally taken from Montes^ 

vquicu and the French writern, must jcvcr redound to the 
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in truth and justice, was, by a woman, presented 
to the Russian empire. 

Bursts of applause interrupted the reading of 
the Instructions, while the sagacity, the wisdom, 
the humanity of the czarina were loudly extolled. 
In these acclamations, doubtless, fear and adub* 
tion had theirshare. One only, die deputy of the 
Samoyedes, had the courage to speak with free* 
dom in die name of his brethren : * We are a 
simple and honest people,' said he ; 'we quietly 
tend our rein-deer. We want no new code : but 
make laws for the Russians, our neighbours, that 
. may put a stop to their depredations.* 

The succeeding sittings passed less guiedy. 
Liberty to the boors had been proposed : thou- 
sands of diis oppressed class prepared to support 
by force what they expected from equity. An 
insurrecdon was dreaded by the nobles, who fesK»* 
ed still more a defalcation of dieir revenue* 
Among them were some who rashly assert** 
ed, that the first man who should more for die 
affranchisement of the rassals, should fall by their 
poniards. In despite of these menaces, count 
Scheremetoff, the richest individual in 



glory of Catherine, whose liberality of mind led her to 
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to wJbom an hundf ed and fifty thousand peasants 
appertainedi rising up^ declar^^ that for his party 
be would cheerfully accedje to the afiranchisesient. 
The debate grew warm, fatal consequences .wetie 
apprehended, and the deputies were dismissed to 
•their respective provinces. 

Previous to the dis8<4ution of the assembly^ \t 
was required of the members to signalise their 
meeting by a memorial of gratitude to the &Xk* 
press. The titles of gnat, wise, prudent, and 
mother of her country, were by unanimous ajcclsi- 
jnati<»i conferred upon. Catherine. . When it^ 
formed of this decree, she replied, with apparent 
jnodesty, * That if she had rendeited herself 
-worthy of the first title, it was for pc«sterity tb 
:«oofer it on hen That, wisdom* and prudence 
ii^re.die gtfts of Heaven, to which she daily gavjb 
•liianks, without iuresnming to . arrogate merit tb 
.hsrselfc But that ibk mother of htr country, "m^ 
-die title to her the- most dear, the only tide; she 
cduld accept, and which she regarded, as the be- 
nign and glorious recompence for her solicitudes 
and labours in behalf of a people whom sl^ 
Jbved.? 

Proud of the work which had obtained her this 
flattering Tiomage, copies of the Instructions were 
dispatched to those sovereigas. whose esteem she 
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chimed. Having complimented her on her la^ 

hours, they hesitated not to pronounce that thef 

would afibrd to her honour- an eternal monument* 

The king of Pnusia, among other flattering ob» 

servations, thus expressed himself) ^^Seiniramis 

commanded armies, Elizabeth of .England was 

accoimted a politician, but no woman has hitherto 

1>een a legislatrix ; a glory reserved for the env 

press of Russia, who so well deserves it.'' 

'■ This letter was received at Kasan by Cadio- 

fine, who had long desired to visit her. provinces 

in Asia, ^jod the shores of die Volga. Her 

Instructions, , founded on the principles of an 

«nfightened -humanity, recognise no legitimate 

authority which does. -not .originate, in j^sUca. 

Thoughan absolute monarch, heifJaw^' tended, to 

4enfeeble despotism', and to rtoder .equity respects 

•sdde; their purpose was!to iorin a. ^diid, rather 

•than an arbitrary. legislatSon.}. tolrestrain.capffice 

and tyranny, and to subject those to whom.tbar 

-admini^ation was confided to a just and invan 

riable conduct* It is to be lamented^ diat Ae 

acccMidpUshment of thi& great desi^ was impeded 

by difficulties probably unforeseebt in aa^asseii»i 

blys composed of tribes so advme^nd tcdstonl^ 

so various, a common coiiclusidn <cootB scarcely 

b^ ejspected*, the whole apparatus. M^as isufiesod 
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to fally after appearing as a machine, directed t» 
a vast but inadequate end* 

The spirit of the Instructions, respecting the 
proportion to be observed between punishments 
and crimes, the rare occasions on which death 
ought to be inflicted, the rules to be observed in 
forfeitures and confiscations, which could not 
extend beyond acquired property, with many 
other just and mild regulations, bespoke profound 
meditation^ rectitude of judgment, and benevo- 
lence of heart. The publication and dispersion 
of this work throughout the empire,, could not 
fail, by diffusing just principles, of producing be- 
neficial efiects. The legislation of Russia had 
been, like that of most countries^ complicated^ 
perplexed, and contradictory; drawn out to a 
voluminous length, loaded with precedents, casesy 
and opinions, calculated rather for eternal alterca^ 
tion tiban for the administration of equity.' Ca- 
therine- detesmined to reduce this chaos to order ; 
if her endeavours failed of their complete accom* 
plishment, the very attempt was glorious, and 
the way was cleared for future^ amelioration and 
success., *< If/' says she, in these Instruction^ 
<^ it be not, for political reasons, practicable to 
free the1xx>rs throughout the empire from their 
Ijwsalage^ yet means should be thought of to en^ 
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mble them to acquire property. In pursuance of 
ibis idea^ should not a method be devised for gra^ 
dually improving the condition of this lower order 
of the people?'' The whole performance it a 
compendium of just maxims and generous senti* 
mentSj illustrated by passages from the most cele* 
brated of the philosophers of Greece and Rcmie^ 
with examples from ancient and modem history^ 
and from the manners of cultivated and savage 
nations. 

Catherine, proceeding on the same enlarged and 
liberal principles which dictated the Instructionsy 
continued to culdv^te the sciences and arts, to 
make her kingdom the asylum of learning and 
geniusj to reform the manners and instructs tbie 
minds of the people. 

The transit of Venus over the sun^ which was 
expected to take place in the summer of 17699 
afibrded to the empress a new opportunity of dis- 
playing her munificence and liberal curiosity. In 
a letter, written by her own hand from Moscow^ 
to the director of the academy of sciences at 
Petersburg, she desired to be informed of the 
most proper situation for making observations on 
this occasion, and offers every requisite assistance 
to the 'Undertaking. 
While thus seeking to build her fame on a solid 
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Toimdation, the czarina was not free from the 
^reaknessea of humanity ; she discovered ah ex<* 
traordinary. anxiety to obtain from the powers of 
Europe an acknowledgment of the title of Impe-' 
rhal majesty^ which some had persisted in refusing 
to her. This style was pertinaciously resisted by 
Jliewis XV. a resistance which, combined with 
pdier sources of dissatisfaction, irritated the fem* 
press against France. The vexations arising from 
foreign powers, the dangers of war, and the cares 
^f empire^ by dividing the attention of Catherine} 
enabled her to ehide reflections that more bitterly 
pressedupon her mind-: one adverse moment, she 
felt, might despoil her of the fruits of her toils ; 

, and even that moment, many among the people 
for whose welfare she laboured were but. too 
eager ' to acoeierate. The name of Peter III. was 
become> dear to the Kussians ; in the recollection 
ef his) good qualities, and in compassion for his 
fate, his vices and weakness were remembered no 
xntxre. In die multitude of pialecontenjts, dis^ 
persed through' the nation, an avenger of the czar 
aiightr yet be found,' • ' ': ,- ' 

:^ T^bglokoiF, a young officer, be£eving himself 
inspired by Heayen, resolved to appear in this 
character : having reflected on the execution of 

his ^Bguixiary project, he lurked^ for several sue- 
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il adedJiig dzj9y in the daric passages of the palace* 

.t leading to its retired and interior apartments. 

([ Catherine^ on this occasion, owed her preserva^ 
tion to an accidental circumstance* which procras« 
tbi^ted the time of her. passing through the 
tvenoes, w|iere the .assassin laid in.wait to recetre 
her. Tschogloko£F» impatient of this delay* and 
eager to strike a blow in his heated fancy so pro^ 

1 pitions to his coointiiyv boasted of bis purpose to a 
brother officer, whom he belieTed to be his friend* 
By this imprudence he was betrayed* Orlofi^ 
itilbrmed of his measures aiid designs, had liim 
seized in the ambuscade, where be awaiited the 
empr^s : a long; poniard 'was found tipon hm^ 
when be coofessec), without hesitation* the use iak 
wUchtit was designed. ■ • 
' CatheHne,mislaress-of herindignaltionandof her 
leat^* affected to forgive the attempt of a youth 
whom political fanaticism had deluded from his. 

I duty : she even desired to see him, and spoke to 

him with mildness. By this apparent generosity 
she sought to suppress the :tcaai%actioh, lest imi* 
tutors should be foond of aniexampleso pemictouiu. 
But, hopeless of^ i^ohverting a^ mai\ ^wluan Ihi*: 
n^anity had -made an assassin, she caused him 
secretly to be imprisoned^ and' afterwards exiled 
to ^e heart <)f Siberia. ^ < '^ 
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In the middle of the year I767f the emprea 
conceived the idea of deputing men of learning to 
travel into the interior of her inrnienseterritories^ for 
thepurposeof determiningthegeographical position 
of the principal places ; also to mark their tempe* 
rature, to examine their soU» their productions 
and wealth, and to ascertain the manners and cha- 
racter of the people. For the prosecution of 
these useful investigations, orders were given to 
the academy of sciences, to whom the office was 
left of selecting proper persons. 

Among the ingenious men who, at the invita- . 
lion of Catherine, had sought ah asylum at Pe- 
ttfiburg, was the celebrated professor Euler, 
inun Berlin, on whom the empress, with other 
marks of favour and protection, settled a large 
annual stipend. Aware that in the precedence 
of knowledge and the useful arts consists the real 
happiness and distinction of a nation, Catherine 
encouraged artists and scholars of all denomina- 
tions. New privileges were granted to the aca- 
demy of sciences, and its members exhorted to 
add to the names which had conferred a lustre on 
tlieir society, those of distinguished foreigners. 
Nor was the empress less attentive to the academy 
of arts ; the number of its piq>ils was augment- 
ed, scholars were not to he admitted after tjxp 
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age of tax TearSj lest by the previous defects of a 
i»d edacation, their manners shouid have been 
corruj^ed xxc their tempers spoiled. After having 
been three years in the care of women, they wsre 
devoted to die art for which they displayed a pre- 
dilection« During their residence in die academy^ 
they were to receive nothing from their parems ; 
diey were dodbed, lodged, and boarded, at die 
public expence. At the end of fifteen years they 
were to leave the institution, and to receive pa- 
tents of nobility, should it then be found that their 
conduct corresponded with the education diat 
had been bestowed on them. To diose of die 
pupik who gained by their talents the highest 
prizes, pensions were allotted for travelling three 
years over Europe. As a still farther encourage- 
ment to knowledge, an annual sum of five thou^ 
sand rubles was assigned by Catherine for the 
translation of foreign literature into the Russian 
language. 

The small-pox, about this period, was rife in 
Petersburg, where it committed dreadful devas- 
tations. To avoid infection, the empress and her 
son remained at Tzar-sko-selo. The danger to 
which they were exposed, and the welfare of the 
nation, gave rise, on this occasion, to the intro- 
duction of inoculation. It was determined by 
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the first personages in the empire, to submit to 
the operation as an example to the people ; for 
which purpose a physician was invited from Eng- 
land. 

In the beginning of July, \16S, Dr. Thomaa 
Dimsdale received, at Hertford, a letter from the 
Russian minister at the court of London, con- 
taining information of the wishes of the empress. 
Domestic considerations produced in the doctor a 
tran»ent hesitation, when a second courier from 
Petersburg determined his departure. 

The doctor was received at court by count 
Panin ; but the empress came to town on hearing 
of his arrival. Catherine discovered great saga- 
city in the questions she put to him relative to the 
practice .and success of the inoculated small-pox: 
on retiring, he received from her an invitation to 
dinner. The doctor, in describing this repast, 
thus speaks of the empress : " But what most 
enlivened the entertainment was ^e unaffected 
ease and affability of the czarina. Each of her 
guests had a share of her attention and politeness ; 
the conversation was kept up with a freedom and 
cheerfulness rather to be expected from persons 
of the same rank, than from subjects admitted to 
the company of theii sovereign." 

On the following day a second conference took 
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placej in which Dr. Dimsdale required die assist- 
ance of the court physician, to whom he proposed 
to communicate the methods Jie meant to pursue. 
Catherine, with great good sense, objected to a ] 

measure which could tend but to his embarrass- 
ment, and which would seem to imply her want 
of confidence in his skill : — • My life is my own/ 
said she, ' and I shall with cheerfulness confide it 
to your care. With regard to my constitution^ 
you shall receive from- myself every necessary in- 
formation. I have also to acquaint you, that it is 
my determination to submit to the operation be- 
fore the grand-duke, and as soon as you judge it 
convenient. This, for the present, must remain 
a secret : the preparations for the duke will 
countenance your visits to the palace,' &c. The 
physician engaged obedience to all her commands; 
but was desirous that some experiments might be 
first made on persons of her own sex, age, and, 
as nearly as possible, constitution. ' If the practice 
had been novel,' replied the empress, * or any 
doubt of its general success had remained, such 
precautions might be necessary ; but, Satisfied in 
these particulars, why should there be any de- 
lays ?' 

Having been privately inoculated on the 12th 
of October, Catherine returned the next morning 
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to Tzar-sko-selo, a palace four-and-twenty versts 
from Petersburg. She was at first accompanied 
only by her attendants ; but several of the nobility 
following, and, among the rest, some who had not 
bad this distemper, the empress charged Dr. 
Dimsdale to advertise her when it would be 
possible for her to communicate the disease. 
* Though I wish to keep my inoculation secret/ 
said she, ' I would be far from concealing it a 
moment, when it might become hazardous to 
others.' During this interval, she took part in 
every amusement with her usual affability and 
unconcern, constantly dined with the nobility, and 
efilivened the court with the peculiar graces and 
vivacity of her conversation. 

The grand-duke, shortly after, submitted to the 
operation. On his recovery, Catherine rewarded 
the operator by creating hini a baron of the Rus« 
sian empire, appointing him actual counsellor of 
state, and physician to her imperial majesty, with 
a pension of five hundred a-year to be paid to him 
in England : he also immediately received a pre- 
sent of ten thousand pounds sterling, with a mi- 
niature picture of the empress, and another of the 
grand-duke, as a memorial of his services. On 
his son, by whom he had been accompanied, 
Catherine conferred the same title ^ and ordered, 
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a superb golden snuff-box to be given to him, 
richly set with diamonds. 

The principal families of Petersburg and Mos- 
cow were impatient to follow the imperial exam- 
ple. This business being happily accomplished, 
baron Dimsdate, laden with wealth, was prepar- 
ing to return to his native land, when he was in- 
formed by a nobleman that the empress desired 
to see him. The baron found her, to his con- 
cern, with every symptom of a pleuritic fever, 
and, at her desire, he delayed his departure. After 
losing some blood, she experienced relief, and in 
a short time began to recoHrer. 

At the end of three wed^s, the baron again 
prepared for his voyage to* England ; and on his 
audience of leave, experienced farther proofs of 
die munificence of the empress. 

On the third of December, 1768, the recovery 
of the czarina, and of the grand-duke, from tlife 
small-pox, was celebrated with solemn pomp, by 
a thanksgiving service, in the chapel of the pa- 
lace y and an annual festival in commemoration of 
the event was decreed by the senate. 

Catherine, not yet prepared for hostilities, had, 
on the first menace of the Turkish war, suspended 
the settlement of the Polish limits ; but her pur* 
pose, though deferred, was not relinquished : the 
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Russian troops continued to harass Polandj which 
had become the theatre of a complicated and cruel 
war. Encouraged by France and Austria, and 
impatient of a foreign yoke, a confederacy against 
their oppressors had been formed among the Poles. 
Provoked by this resistance, Russia poured in 
fresh reinforcements, who, under the command of 
lieutenant-general Soltikoff, ravaged and divided 
the country. Thus pressed, a second applica- 
tion, supported by the minister of France, was 
made by the confederates to the Ottoman empire, 
and favourably received by the divan. The Rus- 
sian embassador was, previous to a declaration of 
war, shut up in the prison of the seven towers, 
and hostilities were commenced in form. 

The Porte having complained of the ambition 
and rapacity of Catherine, of the violation of their 
territory, and the infringement of treaties, pro- 
posed to open the campaign with an army of 
600,000 men.^ This event, foreseen, if not de- 
sired, by the Russian court, was regarded by the 
impress with little dismay : the army, the maga- 
zines, and the stores, had been for some time in 
a state of preparation. Catherine loudly justified 
the conduct of her minister, and expected the 
enemy with firmness. The measures of the Porte 
. on this occasion were not less politic than just : 
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ihose of Russia exhibit a picture of despotisms 
cppression, and cruelty \. at the contemplation of 
which humanity sickens. A dark and sanguinary 
cloud obscured at this period the reign of Cathe- 
rine^ and threw into shade the lustre of her mag- 
nanimous qualities. 

The empress and the king of Prussia) long 8o« 
licitous for a conference respecting the partition 
of Poland, had hitherto forborne to mduige this 
desire> fearful of giving umbrage to the potentates 
of Europe. The better to conceal their purposesx 
it was determined that prince Henry, the brother 
of Frederic, under the pretence of a visit to his 
sister, the queen of Sweden, should be charged 
with the negociation of the Polish afiairs^ When 
arrived at Stockholm^ the prince talked of re* 
turning to Prussia through Denmark, but was^ 
induced without difficulty to change his design, 
by the complaisance of Catherine } from whom he 
received an invitation, vdiile so near her dominions, 
to visit Petersburg. The premeditated purpose 
of his journey was thus veiled under the appear-* 
ance of accident. 

The prince was received at Petersburg with 
sovereign honours \ after the first ceremonials, he 
conversed with the empress without restraint^ 
while every day was marked by new scenes of 
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iMiviCjv T&e entsertainmem ghren is 'kaaonr di 
Ate fdaice, at T2ar-^tko-sel% the edac of die czats^ 
dtid the summer r^idence of Gatth^rme) was dis*' 
lingaiAed b; {lecttliaT magmicetic^, and is desert«>^ 
kig of commesEioration.^ In thh svpeib mansion^ 
which owed its origin to Catherine I.j was em* 
beHished b; Elizabeth^ and indebted for its de- 
pM comj^tion to Catherine IL| a Uttle temple 
df sim^te aix:hitecture Was by the latter deTOted 
to reflection and retirement. In this retreat, sur-^ 
founded by books*, and tke scenerr of beautifisA 
.atnre, si* de«etded 6o« her Zk, contracted 
Iker sphere of action^ remembered that she waa^ 
hvuBdzni and delivered herself up to quiet medita^ 
iion.. It was at this seitt^ celebtated for its 
grandeur, magnificence^ and taste, that the etie^ 
{iress determined to entertain het gtte^ witit % 
truly regal nitmificente. 

On dre appointed evening) Catherme, the gtand>^ 
Mk.t^ the t^tincc of Prussia, with several of flwf 
ndbiUty, amovntnig in the whole f o si±teeh per* 
sons, Seated tfceihselves on a irledgej dtawii by 
sixteen horses^ covered and enclbsed by double 
gla^e^ which frdih within and HiriAbnt reflected 
fmmbeiless images. More llfan two th6ttsand 
Hedges folft^ed tfiat Which cdnvejned the imperial 
fkmily \ e v^ty p^tson marked ^4 dressed in f ancf 
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habits. At the distance of two versts from Pe- 
tersburg} the train of sledges passed under a tri- 
umphal arch, illuminated with various coloured 
lamps, and adorned with transparent emblems. 
A pyramid of lamps, a superb structure, a mag- 
nificent temple, a display of fireworks or iQumi- 
nated colonnades, was exhibited at every suc- 
ceeding verst ; opposite to each was erected a 
house of public entertainment, where rustics 6£ 
both sexes, dressed as shepherds and shepherdesses^ 
mingled in the dance, or amused themselves by 
sports, as at a country wake« Each of these houses 
was, by the costume of the people, the music, the 
dances, and the sports, made to represent a dif- 
ferent nation. Vaulting, tumbling, interludes, &c. 
were performed at intervals. On the approach to 
Tzar-sko-selo, within the distance of two versts,'a 
high mountain appeared, which, seen through an 
avenue cut in the wood, represented Vesuvius 
riirowing out torrents of flame, which illuminated 
the surrounding atmosphere. This artificial erup- 
tion continued during the time the sledges werte 
passing in sight of the mountain, and till they 
entered, through a lofty portal in a rock, into z 
Chinese village, which led to Tzar-sko-selo. In 
the several apartments of the interior of thfe pa- 
lace, lighted by innumerable wax tapirs, the 
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company amused themselves for two hours witfi. 
dancing. Suddenly a grand discharge of cannon 
was heard^ the ball ceased, the tapers were extin^ 
guishedy while the company ran to the windows, 
through which were beheld magnificent fire-works^ 
extending the length of the palace^ A thunder- 
ing discharge of artillery concluded the exhibi- 
tion ^ when the tapers were re-illumined as by 
enchantment, and a splendid supper appeared al- 
ready served up. The repast being concluded,, 
die dancing was resumed, and continued till a late 
hour in the morning. During the whole of her 
. reign, Catherine was accustomed to entertain the- 
public with magnificent spectacles^tr not exceeded^ 
by any court in Europe. 

Prince Henry passed every evening in company 
with the empress, in her favourite suite of apart*-^ 
ments, which she had named her hermitage. This 
sumptuous edifice,, to which its modest appellatioiv 
but little suited, was contiguous to the imperial 
palace, with which it communicated by a covered 
passage erected over an arch. It was in these- 
apartments, which every luxury combined to em- 
bellish, that Catherine enjoyed with her friends, 
the pleasures of familiar and social intercourse 
Here was her private library, here the picture? 
gallery, with cabinets of medals^, of coins^ coir- 
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fecdons of prints, of natural history, of mine- 
lalogy, of curious pieces of art, of mechanical in« 
ipentionsy of antique and modem gems, &c* &c. 
Here -were placed the busts of great and eminent 
men. In one of the apartments was to be seen that 
of the English patriot, Mr. Charles James Fox, 
placed between two others in the middle of a 
marble chimney-piece. One room was allotted to^ 
musical entertainments, another to billiards, and 
others to various, games and amusements. From 
one of the apiartments you enter a pleasure-garden, 
supported by. arches with furnaces befteadi, which 
produce amidst the rigours of winter an artificial 
summer, in which the* peach,, the anana, the rose, 
and the hyacinth, bIoom.ai^d ripen. A fine brass- 
wire covers this northern Eden, in which beautiful 
and rare birds, from every country and from every 
elimej. fly among the trees^ sport in the blossoms, 
and hop in die walks* These Htde animals, tamed 
by their situation, would take food from the hand 
of their royal mistress.. Here Catherine, in the 
depths of winter, wanders with her friends and 
favourites in a paradise of her own creation> on 
downy lawns, and beneath verdant trees, amidst 
a. profusion o£ nature's bounties artificially pro* 
duced.. 

Above this garden,^ on a terrace, is a second^ 
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ia die Asiatic taste, uncovered, and appropriated* 
to more genial seasons. Frc»a thss paiace of Ar-» 
imda, a covered gallery lieads to the ccmrt-tlieatre^ 
to which a sdect company only is admitted. The 
leoBaining apartments of the hetmitage are com-^ 
posed of t^o spacious and degantly^omainented 
halls, and a dining-room, in which dinner is serv* 
ed up by a mechanical apparatus, without die vi^ 
sible aid of servants, the dishes rising oh smalt 
tables through doors in the floor. The company 
being seated, each, on wishing his plate exchang*^ 
cd,. has only to strike it in the centre, when, hav-^ 
ing fallen through the table and floor, it starts 
up again, furnished with whatever was writt^ on 
a small piece of paper, diat had iiescended with 
it. At a certain signal the whole course descends^ 
and is^ succeeded by another. 

The prince of Prussia expressing a desire to 
see Moscow, the sledges were itimiediat^ly pr^ 
pared, which transported him with celerity to th^ 
ancient capital. Three weeks afterward he was 
already returned to Petersburg, Among Ae va- 
rious presents which he received from the em- 
press was the star of the order of St. Andrew^ 
full of large brilliants, togeth^^ wi^ a single dia«^ 
mond valued at forty thousand rubles. The por*^ 
trait of Catherine was enclosed in the ring. 
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Amidst these fesdvities and plesisiires, the dis* 
^ memberment of Poland was, in private conferences 
i)etween the empress and the prince, finally re- 
solved upon. This measure was by Catherine and 
Fred^c equally desired, but a third ally was want- 
ing, which Joseph II. ptomised to supply* Tur- 
key, France, and England, guarantees of the 
treaty, appealed indtfierent to the fate of this 
unhappy country, or unable to give it aid. • I,* 
said Catherine to the prince of Prussia, ' will 
frighten the Ottomans, and flatter England } do 
you buy over Austria that she may amuse Prance/ 
The conditions to be observed in the dismem- 
berment of Poland were thus settled ; and the 
extent of country to be allotted to each of the 
powers finally fixed. This treaty, however, was 
not signed till two years afterwards, in February> 
1772. 

The war continued to rage on the frontiers of 
Turkey with alternatle success : after ten months, 
at the end of the campaign, the advantage appear- 
ed manifestly on the side of the Russians. By the 
artifices of Catherine^ and the devotedness of its 
king, Poland was induced to join its oppressors, 
and to declare war against the Porte. But from 
a country drained of its resources, plunged in 
anarchy, and without an army, no essential ser- 
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vice could on either side be expected* While . 

the troops of Russia were thus engaged, a project 

_ » 

worthy her daring genius was conceived by Ca-i- 
therine, who resolved to attack her enemies in the 
isles of Greece. For the executicm of this plan>. 
notwithstanding the opposition of her ministry^, 
preparations were immediately copimenced. 

In September, 1769, two squadrons of Russian 
men-of-war were prepared for the occasion with 
inconceivable celerity: sailing from Revel and 
Archangel, they steered for the Mediterranean,, a 
course hitherto unexampled. This fleet, accom«- 
panied by numerous small vessels conveying 
troops, having crossed the north seas, passed the 
straits of Gibraltar, been dispersed by a tempest,, 
and again collected,^ displayed at length in the 
Archipelago its victorious flag. Europe beheld, 
with astonishment a nation scarcely known till 
the present century, braving its coasts and enter-- 
ing its harbours. In the islands, on Paros andi 
Melos, and on the continent of ancient Greece^^ 
Russians appeared : the Pylas of Nestor, the fa-- 
mous Sparta, was oonquered by barbarians^ who 
laid siege to Corinth, and captured Lemnos,.wkh 
Mytelene. In Syria and in Egypt the Russian, 
armies were beheld supporting the enterprising;. 
Ali-bey fof three years* 
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On the war against the Turks depended the fate 
ef Poland: aware of this, Catherine omitted no 
effort to ensure its success. New squadrons were 
built, and numerous recruits joined her camps* 
The campaign was opened by the siege of Bender^ 
celebrated for the sojourn of Charles XII* and at 
length decided by two signal and more important 
actions, in which victory remained with the imperial 
army. Great and repeated successes augmented 
the pride and the security of Catherine : the rest- 
less spirits were employed, murmurs were no 
longer heard ; every conspiracy was crushed, and 
every discontent overpowered in the splendor o£ 
victory. Distant provinces, sending deputies feo^ 
Petersburg, did homage to a victorious and tri- 
umphant prince$3, wha received them with mag- 
nificence, and loaded them with benefits. Fo- 
reign officers from England, from Denmark, and 
from HoUand, of tried valour and experiences^ o£> 
fered their services to the empress^, and were in^^ 
corporated in the Russian navy. 

When but recently elevated to the throne, Ca-- 
therine had, from the conversations of Munich, 
conceived the idea of wresting Constantinople- 
from the Turks, and driving them out of Europe i^ 
the ancient veteran had, at the time, ofFered to 
conduct the enterprise^ which too many obstacles 
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then opposed. The propitidus moment seemed 
now arrired. The empress, though hopeless of 
retaining the Grecian islands, determined to rend 
them from the Ottoman Porte, to be the patroness 
ef liberty in Greece, and the foundress of a new 
rejpublic. The people were disposed, by secret 
agents, to rise up ih arms, and to hail the Rus* 
sians as their deliverers. At the instant the squa- 
dron reached the height of cape Matapan, the 
whole Archipelago believed itself free. The Mai- 
^ nots, descendants of the ancient Lacedxmonians, 
were the first to take arms ; their neighbours fol- 
lowed the example, and a massacre of the Turks 
ensued. This insurrection was cruelly avenged : 
thousands of the debased and miserable Greeks 
fell, in their turn, under the sabre of the Janis- 
saries. 

Between the Russians and the Turks a terrible 
conflict ensued, that terminated in the destruction 
6t the Turkish fleet ; which, linked together, and 
blocked up in a narrow and slimy bay, became a 
prey to devouring flames. Three Englishmen, 
Elphinstbn, Greig, and Dugdale, more particu- 
larly distinguished themselves on this occasion. 
Dugdale, observing the position of the enemy, ad- 
vanced with his fire-ships, and, in the face of a 
vigorous fire, encouraging by his example the Rus« 
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mas, himsdtf f aMened the grapplings of a fire-ship 
to a TtfrUA tessd. Hanng efiected his daring 
pnrposiSy he threw himtelf into At tea, his hait^ 
face, atid kinds scorched, and, in this conditiofi, 
swam back to the Russian squadron. The rising 
sun no longer discovered the Turkish flag. Ca- 
Serine thought fit to deprive the Englishman cff 
his severely earned laurels, by ascribing the ideii 
to Alexius Orloff: she expressed this to Vol* 
taire, and repeated it again to the embassador of 
France. 

The Russians, after the destruction of thb 
enemy's ieet^ anchored at Paros, whence they 
coitiihanded the Grecian sess, and extotted ho- 
ioaage iroin ev^ry vessd that appear^. A tAA* 
Ikta %rhidi had broken out in Ttrrkeyi r^nderdd 
1^ Vicinity of such an adversary stiB more for- 
midable. The incapacity of her generals only op- 
poseA this career of fortune, and prevented Ca- 
therine from wresting Syria and Egypt from the 
Ottofnan empire. 

Tlie empress was the first person in Peters- 
burg who learned from a courier, dispatched for 
the |mrpd6e> the catastrophe of the Turkish fleet. 
The minister of the marine department had, by a 
quarrel ^th the college of admiralty, occasioned 
44me embarrasMnent i^ ah affidr cff little moment. 
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When sent for by Catherine^ on the mtelCgence 
from the navy, he expected a reproof, and, eager to 
exculpate himself, exclaimed on entering,. * It was 
not my fault, I do assure you, madam.' ^ Oh 1 1 
know that well,' replied the empress ; ^ neverthe- 
less it is true.' * Alas ! yes, madam, and I am 
very sorry for it.' * What, are you sorry that 
the Turks have no longer a fleet ?' Having thus 
.said, she, smiling, communicated to him the dis- 
patches. This event was celebrated at Peters*- 
burg by magnificent festivals : a palace was after- 
ward built, and the foundations of a town laid, ta 
consecrate to posterity a victory so decisive. 

Count Alexius Orlo£F> who had the command 
,€f the expedition, returned to Petersburg (March 
15th, 1771) to enjoy his triumphs^ and to solicit 
. the means of extending his conquests. His ap- 
pearance renewed the public rejoicings, while he 
. received from his sovereign the grand riband of 
St George. 

Having laid before the council a plan by which 
. he proposed to render himself master of Greece, 
and to rescue Egypt from the power of the Turks, 
he demanded for its execution ten milUons of 
rubles. * I grant you twenty,' replied Catherine, 
with quickness ^ ^ I am resolved you shall want 
for nothing.' Ordfor^ were immediately issued for 
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the equipment of a new squadron, to reinforce the 
Archipelago fleet*. 

The Turkish empire* reduced to extremities 
was convulsed in all its parts : insurrection, mas- 
sacre, and pestilence, combined to ravage the 
country, and to fill it with desolation. 

Alexius Orloff, intoxicated with fortune, and 
elate with the favour of his sovereign, departed 
from Petersburg on his return to the Archipelago. 
At Vienna, where he made some stay, he distin^ 
guished himself by a boundless luxury^ and by ii>- 
discretions that reflected discredit on the court by 
which he was employed. One evening, at a tiqp- 
per with the Russian embassador and a numerous 
company, he spoke of the revolution and the fate 
of the czar. No one presumed to question him 
on the circumstances of this event, which he vo- 
luntarily narrated with all its horror and atrocity. 
Perceiving the company shudder, he endeavoured 
to extenuate, in some degree, the crime, in which 
the instant before be appeared to glory. ' It was 
a lamentable thing,' he observed, * for a man of 
his humanity to be compelled to such an action.' 
But the impression produced by his character was 
already indelible, and not to be efiaced. On leav- 
ing Vienna, he rejoined the squadron, which lay 
expecting him at Leghorn, and with which, though 
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in a shattered condition) he continued to complete 
the ruin of the marine and commerce of thfe 
Turks. 

He had been commissioned by the empress to 
cause four pictures to be painted in Italy^ repre- 
sentkig the engagements of the fleets, and the 
conflagration of the Ottoman ships. Orlofi^, in 
compliance with this command, applied to ii 
painter named Hackert. The artist having in- 
formed him that he had never witnessed the 
blowing up of a ship, the Russian scrupled not^ 
at the hazard of firing all the vessels in the road 
of Leghorn, to satisfy his curiosity, by aflbrding 
him an opportunity of eikhibiting with greater 
truth the subject proposed for his pencil** 

But this conduct, however extravagant, exciteii 
a transient indignation, when compared with the 
perfidy practised by this wretch, in enisnaring into 
his power a young and innocent victim, the daugh« 
ter of the empress Elizabeth, by a clandestine 
marriage, whose birth rendered her obnoxious to 
Catherine. This young person, betrayed by th& 
basest artifices, dishonoured by a fictitious mar- 
riage, and delivered over to a powerful and vin- 

* The four pictures hang in the hall of audience at 
Feterhoff* 
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dictiye rivalj to languish out her days in the gloom 
of a dungeon^ or fall beneath a secret execution^ 
affi>rded a new instance of the barbarity of a nun 
whose career of ambition neither guilt nor remorse 
was able to impede. 

The Ottoman armies, though repeatedly van^ 
quished, stiU resisted the efibrts of their enemies ) 
the war continued with alternate successes; but 
Tictory predominated on the side of Russia. Widi 
the scourge of war pestilence combined, to sweep 
away those whom the sword had spared. 

This dreadful disease, having for some time ra« 
vaged the interior of Russia, appeared at length at 
Moscow, where the ignorance of the physicians, 
and the superstition of the people, united to aug- 
ment its force. It had been for some time mis- 
taken by the medical men for an epidemic fever i 
when the populace, perceiving every remedy fail, 
with blind rage attacked the physicians, pursued 
them on every side, and forced them into con- 
cealment This disorder had been brought from 
Turkey by the victorious Russian^, of whom the 
enemy was thus avenged. The folly of the gene* 
rals, who expected to subject nature to military 
command, incr;2ased the malady. In the winter 
of the preceding year, its name was, by perempr 
tory orders, forbidden to be pronounced: the 
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physicians and surgeons were even compelled te 
draw up a declaration that it was only a spotted 
fever. One alone refused to sign it. Prevention 
was by these means neglected, and the people 
were mowed down as with a scythe. The camp 
was depopulated : the general fell a yictim to his 
incredulity and obstinacy. The baggages, on be- 
ing opened, spread the contagion ; the people em- 
ployed in unpacking them were instantly seized 
with morbid ulcers. The free intercourse in the 
markets and churches aggravated the evil, which 
the plunder of the effects of the deceased served 
to extend. The cleansing and ventilating the 
houses were neglected by the governor, whom 
avarice impelled to stow under the vaults of his 
palace goods and chests of linen brought from in- 
fected houses. Ete was even induced by his igno- 
rance to authorise a ridiculous and peniicious su- 
perstition, by which a Turkish prisoner, impos- 
ing on his credulity, purchased his freedom. A 
ticket was written by this man, containing the fol- 
lowing adjuration : ^^ Oh, Mohammed ! for this 
once have pity on the Christians, and free them, 
for the sake of our deliverance from captivity, 
from the pestilence." This waiting, or charm, 
was, by order of the governor, stuck on poles 
against the belfries of the churches. The people, 
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trusting to the remedy, became still more careless : 
the ravages of the pestilence spread far and wide ; 
within a few months of the year 1770, upwards 
of six thousand persons perished in one quarter 
of the town. 

The distemper, owing to this wretched negli- 
gence, had by Christmas reached Moscow. Here 
alsf , at its commencement, the people were as- 
sured by an ukause that a false alarm had been 
raised by wicked incendiaries, and that no pesti- 
lence existed. Several surgeons and physicians 
joined in this assurance. Catherine was no sooner 
informed of the dreadful truth, than she dispatch- 
ed assistance with all speed to the city, where the 
calamity had already risen to its height. The 
contagion spread rapidly through the neighbour- 
ing towns and villages, where diirty thousand 
persons became its victims. At Moscow it was 
computed that a fourth part of the inhabitants only 
were left alive. In December, 1771, it was found, 
.on its ceasing, that upwards of sixty thousand had 
died within the city of Moscow in less than a 
yean The dead lay without interment in the 
streets, where they had fallen or been thrown 
from the houses : the police possessed neither 
carts nor people sufficient to remove the bodies. 
Every exertion in his power had been made by 
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general Yerapkin, when the empress^ in Septem- 
beri suflFering private feelings to yield to her soli- 
citude for the welfare of her subjects^ conunis* 
sioaed her favourite Gregory Orloff^ with full and 
extraordinary powers^ to check the incursiod of 
the maktdy, and put a stop> if practicable^ to its 
devastation. The sum of 100,000 rubles was 
issued from the treasury on this, occasion* 

The exertions of the favourite were ma great 
degree successful: a commission of health was 
appointed: in addition to the pest-houses, mo* 
nasteries and palaceswere converted into lazarets: 
2, building was appropriated for the orphan child- 
ren of infected houses; the public offices were 
converted into places of quarantine; and other 
measures, equally wise and salutary, were adopted. 
The physicianS' and surgeons were rewarded ac- 
cording to their diligence and zeal, and the as- 
sistants at the various establishments put imme^ 
diately upon stipends. By these precautions the 
contagion was checked and confined, but it was « 
the severe winter only by wliich it was terminated. 
To increase the calamity, during the night of the 
30th of December, in the midst of a sto^rm of 
wind, a fire broke out in the imperial pal^e, in- 
habited by prince Voikonsky, the newly appointed 
governor. The whole structuxe, chiefly built of 
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timber^ was^ togedier with the churchy consumed 
in the flames. In the disastrous history of this 
devoted city, anodier incident yet remains to be 
told. 

The popidace, sunk in a deplorable ignorance^ 
contemned alike the regulations of the govern* 
ment, and the medical prescriptions : the phy- 
sicians, as they passed through the streets, more 
especially if foreigners, were in danger of their 
lives, from a brutal and misguided fanaticismt 
Prayers to the pictures of the saints were, by these 
miserable wretches, believed the only mediod of 
cure : by a natural gradation th^ foUy speedily 
grew into a crime. A fortnight before the arrival 
of Orlofi^ an enthusiast of the lower class of 
people, summoned a crowd, to whom he declar- 
ed, that a picture of the mother of God, near the 
Varvaskoi gate*, appearing to him, had com- 
plained of the people's neglect in worshipping her 
imager and promised, in .case of a reformation, to 
quell, by a miracle, the pestilence* Standing at 
the gate, he continued to tepeat to the priests and 
passengers the same story. The tale spread, aod 
the populace are seldom given to infidel doubts. 
The faithful flocked to St, Barbara's gate £rom all 
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. * . The bridge-gate of St.^ Barbara leading to a chapel. 
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|nitft of the town ; the picture was adihrefleed bj 
cries and exdamations ; ornaments were hung 
jibont it, and presents made to it of gold and 
jewels. Processions marched in endless succe^ 
^on. Hie sick and the healthy, pressing forward, 
imngled together. In the daemon of superstition^ 
ihe daemon of pestilence found a friend and ally. 
The primate of Moscow, a virtuoiu and en* 
lightened man, applied to the general for the 
means to put a stop to this tragic farce* Five 
acddiers were sent to him, whom he commisstened 
silently to remove the picture, .the cause of the 
ttuttult, in the dead of the night. But neither the 
flight nor the day deprived the mother of God of 
her zealous votaries. The soldiers were driven 
back, and invectives were poured forth on die au- 
thor of the profanatioil, who was by one and all 
accused of heresy. The bell$ were rung, the po- 
pulace were itmsed, and brbi^^ together to be 
i^fo^rmed of the purposed outrage. A comnKm 
cause was made with the insurgents, vidule the 
prdate, justly alarmed frar the consequences of 
his temerity, fled without the city, and took re- 
fuge in the monastery of Donskoi. His retreat 
becoaaing known the ensuing morning, the mul- 
ritude flocked to bis asylun\, where they found 
him engaged in the celd>tation of worship. His 
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¥enerable tge, his hdntj Us oc€«patioiit;Jits oficei 
•the pbce, pleaded in Tsin for mcfcy : tfie fyn^ 
1xid>ar]ans falBng upon himi threw him to the 
ground with savage furyy beat him on the head» 
and wiih their faiives oomplettd the tragedy* 
The body of this friend of mankind^ this ttavtyr 
to humanity and an esd^tened inind» remaitteA 
dn ihe &dloinng day exposed before the gate of 
:the BMmastery. 

The cipwdf after effecting thmr atrocbns pvfSi- 
pofi^ tan bade to the city : a party of them at- 
tacked a mcoiastery which had been commted 
into a lazaret, bvott^ out the diseased^ and tSl 
treated ihe surgeons* Tht same conduct was re- 
IMcated at the house of .^nar^tine. The^ithiepi^ 
copal residence being phmdered» and the most 
yaluafale of ^le gpods taken away, the rest were 
destro^ied : the stor&rCf&rs beneath it, hired by 
a merdiant for wine and fi^joors, were presently 
emptied. Those among the officers who attempt* 
ed to restrain these excesses, were turned back 
with bleeding heads. 

The madness angmen^g every tBusmeaif the 
rage was now rdirected against medical practi- 
tbnersy to .whom the pestilence was attributed. 
An Italian dandni^inaster nnfortimately pawngt 
waa Ufiistaken for a pbysiciaUf his legs and arms 
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broken^ and left in that condition to perish in th« 
streets. Having attacked and plundered the house 
of a physician, they proceeded in triumph to the 
principal hospital, from which the director and 
attendants, even the soldiers, amounting to an 
hundred armed men, fled away. Towards even- 
ing general Yerapkin, at the head of one hundred 
and fifty soldiers, carabineers and hussars, with 
two field-pieces, marched against the maniacs: 
the contest was obstinate, and lasted tili midnight : 
two hundred and fifty of these misguided wretdies 
were laid dead in the streets ; three hundred taken 
prisoners ^ and of the dispersed, many dropped 
wounded and dying by the way. Early in the 
morning, the general, at the head of his men^ 
rode with drawn sabves through' the streets of 
Moscow, and fixed piquiets in proper places. A 
regiment of infantry from the villages the next 
day entered the town, Whence diose whose duty 
it was to guard it had pvudendy retired. . Gatfae-; 
rine rewarded the brave Yerapkm with imperial 
magnificence. This aggravatilon of the itisfieess 
of a city devoured by pestilence, a^rds to the 
imagination an afflicting picture : by the promis* 
cous mixture of the people the malady- must of 
course have been incalculably increased. 

At the re-^ppearance of spring its r^um being 
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appi'etbendedi th^ cai«8 aikl precaudOns of the 
police were redoubled* It was proclaimed through 
the citfy with a wise and magnamimous policy^ 
that a reward should be given to those who would 
produce infected ^xxlsy even though they had been 
stcden,; and that effects in possession of infected 
personsj should, on being delivered to the flames, 
be paid for to their full value. Measures like these 
could not fail of producing a salutary eflfect. By 
such and similar means, at the close of January, 
1772, the plague had entirely disappeared* By 
some statements it was calculated, that the pesti* 
lence, during its contin^iance, from December, 
1771, to December, 1772, bad cost the Russian 
empire l3Sf29St persons* 
. Praise was due to Orloff for his courage and' 
servkeis qn this occasion* The presence of a per« 
son in authority was necessary to awe the popu-^ 
lace, and to enforce the regulations. The favou- 
rite braved both the pestifence, and a superstition- 
b^ little less formidable. Having prohibited all 
assemblies^ he himsetf visaed the sick, procured 
them assi^t^^e, and in person witnessed the bum- 
ii^ of the iitfected.Glotfaes* 

On his retwcn to Petersburg he found in Cathe* 
fine a grateful mistress : by her order a column 
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wa$ ef«cttdy and a medal $trwikr as aflmonab tv 
post^fy of ^s important service. 

The copending armied of Ottomans and Rns^ 
sians had not escaped die pestilciice on llie l»iiikl> 
of the Danube ^ whaice^ spreading into Fcdand^ it 
served the kkig of JhrUssia as a pretence for his 
meditated invasion* 

The yoke of Catherine on this unhappy coun* 
try became daily heavier and more oppressive; 
the eonfederates were on att sidos pmued and 
piOaged by h(6r troops $ nof did the empress dis^ 
dain to partake of di« $pb9« The celebrated li« 
brary of prince Radzml^ coittsrixiing aa invakiaUe 
Oidfection of Lithuanian history, vras transported 
to Petersburg, whence it never returned* Ct^ 
dierine, aaaidst these depredations^ spoke euty, in 
her decbtrations to Warsaw, of equity, lMwft< 
cence, and her desire of peace. 

The Poles, justly irritated by this mgiion of ty» 
ranny and mockery, strugg^ to free themselves : 
their king became suspect as conspiring against 
thdr liberties in concert with Rusm. A conq^ 
racy among the confedemfiss m seise his person 
was the natural consequence of diese jealousies : 
tl^ir gfeneral Fulaufskyi vi4iose incytptdity only 
equalled kis passion fef fretdoilSy hes^kted at so' 
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tatsaSf boweTer cmiiiiiid» for the acquirement of 
bk ead. An ambuacade was formed^ die king 
aetzedy wounded, forced from his carriage! and 
dragged tfavough the streets between the hones of 
the assassins. After fatigues and terrors almost 
insupportadik^ he at length escaped with life^ and 
found shelter in a mill, whence a oountrjman 
was dispatched to the colonel of his guards. Hit 
hat had been found coTered with blood. Warsaw 
was in consternation when intelligence arrived of 
his safety. The inhabitants received him with 
tranqMXEts of joy i several of the conspirators po» 
vished on the scafibld v while thw Ghief» by a 
manifrsta to which no one gave credit^ exooeraled. 
hiHiself from jiU sham in the transaction* 

The danger ineucred by Stanidaus in this ente»» 
prise» afibrded to Russia tl new pretext fpi pur- 
swng the confederates, and preparing the dismeOf* 
bermoit of the kingdom. The Russians and the 
OctosKuis, exhausted by war and pestilence, and 
wearied widi the conflict, submitted to a negocW 
ation by the intenrendum of the ministetsof Aufr> 
tria^andPrusm. An armistice was agreed on, 
anda congress appointed to meet at Fokshiaiu* 

The present appeared a crisis favourable to the 
ambition of Orkff, who had long aspired to share 
with Catherine the throne. He sought and ok* 
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tained the honour of treating with the plenipoten* 
tiaries of the divan. By obtaining a peace, he fiat-- 
tered himself with acquiring the gratitude of the 
empire, and surmoimting the difficulties which 
had hitherto opposed themselves to his vievrs. The 
empress had been, and was stiU, personally at- 
tached to him : gratitude and ambition were the 
only sentiments which bound him to her ; proud 
of the favour of his sovereign, he had been zea* 
lous to deserve it ; but, when once secured, his 
ardour had cooled, and his behaviour become dis- 
tant and Reserved. In proportion as Catherine 
sought to revive in him his former sentiments^ he. 
retreated and carried his devoirs to other shrines. 
However piqued by his insensibility, and offended, 
at his ingratitude, the fondness of Catharine for 
the child which had been the fruit of this connec-^ 
tion, enabled her for some time to subdue her i^- 
sentments, and bear with the caprices of the fa- 
dier. The boy had been privately reared in one 
of the suburbs of the city, where the empress, dis- 
guised and under a borrowed character, frequently 
visited him. It is said, that a proposal was made, 
to Orloff by his mistress of a clandestine - mar-, 
ilage, which he reje£led disdainfully, conceiv- 
ing himself authorised to aspire to ahare with 
her a throne, for which she ' had . been in a 
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great measure indebted to Us exertions. Cathe- 
rine disseiUblffd her surprise and disappoindnenti 
while she secredy rescued to st6due an attadi- 
ment, become dangerous to her peace and titU 
auKatlng to her character. 

Panin, though not daring to attack tim openlyj ' 
had loi^ regarded the £tTeurite whh jtHoutj 
and aretsion. Orloff> boU and open in his con- 
duct, hated no one, yet by hiiarn^ance proroked 
numerous enemies. Erery one saw him retire 
ftom court with satisfaction ; while the emprefs 
hoped, in his absence, to root out from her heart 
the lingering remains of her former partiality. His 
adversaries seized the q>portwuty of undermining 
bis interest : he was represented to Catherine a* 
a man whose amlntion and unbounded presump- 
tion risqued the safety of the nnpire. Panin» 
who attentively watched the inclinations of his 
mistress, perc^ved that she bdield with compla- 
cency a young man, named Vassiltsdiikoff, a sub- 
fieutenant of the guards. Every art was used to 
flatter this rifing preference ; and as the lieutenant 
became daily more acceptable to Catherine, the. 
influence -of OrlofF declined in proportion. Youth- 
and a good -figure were the sole attta^tions of 
Vassiltsclrikoff} he was indebted for his fortune 
c^her to the arts of his sufqnrters than to His 
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penopal merit : af^poiiited chandierkin to tbe^em^ 
ftM, and dis^gtttshed by magtttfi€Mt presents^ 
Ins prefeiment became soon apparent to the 
couftieta* 

Orloff had expected, dut hU refusal to zgtte 
to &e secret nupdals would hare irritated the de* 
aire of the empreasf and prepaared his yrvf to die 
dmme ^ accustomed to' i^eoeiVe testimonies of her 
afiection> he Aought not of the possibility of for* 
hidag her f atoun On receiving an intimation of 
what was pasong in his absence^ rage and ^ur«i 
prise were his first emotions : pride at length com* 
ing to his rdief , he Andrted not of being able to 
revive by his presence the extnring flame of Ut 
mistresf. Possessed widi this idea> die peace> the 
negodatt^ns, the concerns of die state> were all 
forgotten: widiout asking permissidn> he left 
Fcitshiani, and arrived at the gates of Peterd>urg« 
' Two days jttevious to his coming, news had 
been recirived of his retreat from Fokshiam's the 
empress, aware of his temper, and sqpprehensive 
diat he would force his way to her jtfesedee, gave 
coders to double die guards of the palace, and ta 
^buce sendnek at the gate of the ne^ favourite. 
To increase her security^ At caused die Io(^s td 
be changed of those apartments to which QrioflT 
had keys. Her precandons were uaelestrdie 
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e»ded £ifoiirite was no longer to be feared ; not 
a pardsaa appeared in hU favour, while hit ene- 
mies pressed forward from aU parts. Orloff be* 
held his dsmger widiout beii^ dismayed : when, 

mtfae name of the emoress* his emolovmcnts 
were required of himt he haof^itily refused to 
con^y* 

Catherine chose to treat withlenity, rather than 
to punish, a man to whom she owed obligations, 
sudd whom, she had loi^ been a o costom ed to re* 
gard« A compronuse was accordingly propo se d^ 
Orioff, subdued by her bounty, consented to travel 
through Europe, and, as a recompence ior his 
submission, received 100,000 mbks, the brevet 
of a pension of IdO^OOO, a magnificent service 
of plate, and an estate vrith six thousand pfatants. 
He had already obtained a patent of prince of the 
Roman empite : Catherine chose that a man who 
had been her favourite should appear in fomgn 
nations vridi d^[mty and splendor. This conduct 
was not impolitic ; the empress was desirous of 
provix^ that her gratitude survived her afiection* 

The congress at Fokshiani afibided at its open* 
ing the prospect of peace : the Rusmns received 
horn the ITurks presents of exoeHent arms, fine 
stuffs, and superb carpets. It was declared by> 
Osman Efiendi, jwho first broke silence, /Hiat 
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the gnmd-seignior, his master^ had recommended 
him to senre God^ and to love peace/ The Rus- 
sians, in return, presented to Osman diamonds 
and precious stones, trinkets of gold and rich 
furs ; on the delivery of which they also^ prof ems- 
ed themselves lovers of peace and justice* Not- 
withstanding these appearances, the sacrifices der 
manded by Russia were of such extent as to. 
disgust the Ottomans : after a. fruitless altercation 
the congress broke up, and the plempotentiaries 
sejmrated. 

During these negociations, preparations were 
making for new hostilities. But the mind of Ca- 
therine was then occupied by more knportant ob- 
jects : she at length beheld herself on the point of 
reaping the fruits of those divisions she had been 
so long sowing among the Poles. To Prussia had 
been left the care of securing the consent of Vi- 
enna to the dismembennent of Poland. The mi- 
niter of France was not endowed with much 
ioresight. England was by its conunerce hound 
to Russia. The states bordering on, the Baltic, 
however jealous of these encroachments, wanted 
power to oppose them. Nor were the Ottomans, 
whom pestilence and war had exlutusted, in a con- 
dition more formidable. 

The plague, which had ravaged the frontiers of 
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Poland, aflbrded a pretence to Frederic for idvanc- 
iog his troops into Polish Prussb : the emperor also» 
on die same pretext, sent troops into such of the 
provinces as lay contiguous to his dominions. The 
confederates, pressed by the fore^pi armies, which 
spread through the country, were compelled to 
separate : a part returned to their homes, while 
the majority, dispersed in foreign nations, pub- 
lidied their misfortunes and their complaints. 
£urope had its attention fixed on Poland : it ap- 
peared a moral phenomenon that three powers 
should, during a time of peace, seize on a country, 
the independence of which had been guaranteed 
by solemn treaties. The first who gave notice to 
the king and senate of Poland of the treaty of 
Petersburg, was the minister of Vienna. The em* 
bassador of Russia^ and the Prusnan envoy, im* 
mediately followed in support of the declaration. 
The conduct of the partitioning powers had gra- 
dually unfolded their rapacious deigns ; die ar-* 
rangements now concluded, had been silently pro- 
gressive ; they had by degrees familiarised them- 
selves with ti^eir own designs, and prepared Eu- 
rope for the atrocious novelty. The king of 
Prussia, less solicitous of appearances, had made 
no secret of his intentions : he gave to his acqui-* 
sitions, as to countries lately discovered, the tilie 
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^NimPrmsia. A manifesto was delivered at 
Waraawy Septemfaerl Sth, n72» by the miaistert 
of tlM Tcspective powers^ in whkh tbek puxpose 
vaa openly avowed. This declaratkm was fel* 
lowed by a specifica^n of the countries to be ap-» 
ppopnated. 

Tlie indignant Poles protested in vain against 
Ais ii^ostic^ and appeakd to the treaty of Oliva, 
that had aasuvid to them dieir teiritory, and had 
long been itgarded as the grand charter of die 
north. The conCedeiated despotsy not content 
with despoilii^ diem of tiieir country^ insiisted 
that tlie cestton shoald be a solemn act of die 
nation. In a diet convoked with reiQctance» every 
diing was over»niled by cormptbn and fboroe: 
die courage of individuals, who protested against 
the proceedii^Sy was bi littk avail against armed 
troops. The uniform opposition of the king to 
the partition, procured him no credit with a peq>Ie 
prepossessed widi his devotion to Russia. Poland 
by its dismemberment, lost nearly 5,000,000 of 
inhabitants. The country allotted to Rus»a coiw 
tained 1,500,000. That to Austria, on a territory 
less extensive 2,500/X)0. Prussia ac^ired only 
860,000 pec^, but received, in compensation^ 
ouKr advantages. The government of Poland- 
was, fo t)ie secmity of the «suiper$| rendered 
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jet jBOfc corfupt : undef die spocMiui prettnoc of 
correcting its defects, they were agpravattd by ihe 
cpofedenited powers, ind icodercd ^dtcsgetiber in* 
coraUe. The Fnissiaii tnx»ps n¥aged tiie oniii* 
try by new modes of npine, i^ppsession^ and tf^ 
ranny: no forms were observed, no measmts 
kept, eren the s^ipearance of justice was msiut* 
ed and Tidbted. Cmdied beneadi a yoke die 
most insupportable and oppressive^ the nobles fled 
from Aeir estates^ the monks from their monas^ 
teiies, die priests from their cures : while those 
whom infirmity or age yet retained, were bound 
hand md foot, and cankd away as orimittads. 
The young men and maidens were tom ftooi 
their parents : the former wove desrinfd to supply 
the Prussian armies $ flatter, with dowries with 
nrfisch their friends were compdied to fumidi 
them, sent to increase die population of diecoun* 
try of their merciless tyrants. These oppresskms 
continued from the latter part of the year 1770, 
to die same period in the year 1772, iriien die 
partition of Poiadd was formally declared. 

An estimate of the weakh of Russia, and the 
nagnifioen^ of die earin% may be made, when 
we are iflftynned, that in the expences of a long and 
extended war, in rewards to the officers ahd ge» 
fMMls, in presents to men cf leamingy ia die en* 
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coiuragement of arts, in die purchase of libraries^ 
•tatueS) tntiquest pictures, jewek, the sums ex- 
pended by Russia gready exceeded diose of any 
European prince or potentate, if Lewis XIV. of 
France be excepted. During this year, Catherine 
purchased a diamond of an extraordinary size, 
weighing 779 carats, brought by a Greek from 
Ispahan to HoUsmd, for which she paid upwards 
of 100,000/. sterling, beside settling a pension of 
4000 rubles upon the person of whom it was 
bought. 

While the provinces of Poland were acquired 
by negociation, the Russian armies continued, 
widi various success, to ravage the frontiers of 
Turkey : a ruinous and sanguinary war, in which 
blood was spilt widiout effect, and courage dis*» 
played to no purpose. Dissatisfied with diis waste 
of men and treasure, the empress in her dispatches 
to marshal Rc^ciantzoff, enquired why he forbore 
to risk a batde ? * Because,' replied die general, 
* die grand-vizier, whose people exceed diree- 
fold the number of ours, would fii\d his advantage 
in such an event.' Catherine answeredr— ^ The 
Romans enquired only where their enemieis were, 
and not after their numbers, in order to engage 
diem.' 

The Russian operatkms in die Levant^ notwith* 
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Standing the destruction of the Turkish fleets were 
attended with little advantage : an unsuccessful 
attempt, in which great loss was suffered^ was 
made on the island of Negropont : in those de- 
scents, which were made with better fortune^ 
plunder was the only advantage obtained: four 
sacks filled with Russian heads were sent from 
the isle of Stanchio as a present to Constantinople. 
In the year 1773, Catherine, who meditated an 
alliance for the grand-duke, found herself embar* 
rassed in the choice of a consort. She dreaded a 
rival, and. wished to find a princess whom neither 
talents nor ambition could render in any degree 
formidable. The daughters of the landgrave of. 
Hesse Darmstadt fixed her attention. These 
princesses, three sisters, were, with their mother>. 
invited to the court of Petersburg. The invitation 
was unhesitatingly accepted by the landgravine^ 
whom amHtion rendered desirous of securing for 
one of her daughters the imperial throne. She 
was received by Catherine with magnificence, and 
laden widi presents* The ^npress, haying that 
taken time to form a judgipent of the characters 
of the princesses, selected the eldest as a spouse 
for the grand-duke. The young lady,, as a pre-* 
liminary, embraced the faidi of the Greek churchy 
^d was united in f^rm to the heir of the ca»r«« 
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It yms €xpected\Y die party of OrloflF, that ike 
marriage of Paul Petrovitch would be followed by 
the f aU of Pftnin $ wlioy o a this eveat, receWed or- 
ders to leare the apartments which, as governor to 
die grand-dttk^ he had occupied in the palace^- 
The courders began to shun him, and his f riendr 
took the alarm, when the generosity of his pupil 
averted the gathering storm. By his rq>resenta-^ 
liMii the empress was induced to change her de* 
aigat ( Pantn, instead of a mandate to retiree, re* 
oeired from Catherine a friendly letter, tbanldi^ 
him for die cares bestowed on the edncadon o£ 
ber son, and confirming him in his appointment 
of minieler for foreign affairs. A few days pccN 
idoos to the nupdals, and on the anniversary of 
hef ooronodonj she loaded him widi emohnicnta 
and honours : he received in perpetuity an estate 
mdued at 7000/. a^-year ; a pension for life to aar 
eqpial amoum ; andanappointmentof half die sunr 
far the conduct of his department ; with the chdce^ 
of any house in Peterdmrg to be purchased as hie 
fUsideaoe$ also an aUowance of 35,000 A far 
fble aad furniture. A proportional munificeBce> 
was displayed to evefy <^ker of the duke'a late 
housdioM. 

• Amoi^ the men of letters with whcmi Cadie« 
rine regulaily ccNrrespondedi Vokaire and Diderot 
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were the most iittaagniAisA: pressed I7 Iwr to 
nut Petersburg^ die former, espcrienoed in 
eourtsy decKaed die daagennis lionour. Diderot 
was more compkisant, and lec e ife d dtrisg hm 
stay in RuMa liberal p(oo£l of die bowtty of die 
empress 1 she discoursed widi him daitf y at die 
eoaclusion of dimier, on subjects of p€liqr> phikK 
sophy, and legislaticm. Whiky with eloquence 
and enthusiasm^ he unfolded his principles on die 
rights and liberties of nations^ die empress sat bm 
side hioh end Uscened w^ apparent j^^neure. 
The recticode of her undentanding rendered her 
sensakle to the charms of a dMory, £mn diepnc* 
d^e of whitth she was withheld bf sl WB Pgef mo-- 
tifes^ < Mensieor Dideio^' satdl ahe^ ^ja in 
eMie respecto an hundred yeam cdd» but in othis^ 
no move dian ten:* a fine compiimenti whkk 
implied a co0d>iiiatioli of die wisdom of a sage» 
widk the innocence and aimpficftj of a chiUL - 

Of Vbltaire, perfaa^ as die dbpenser of finne^ 
shee^er^ke widiiingular respect and defies* 
eaee. bk her letters to tUs celebrated mSlbtf^tikt 
attttifiy CQiirtied dioee eulogiuinB whidi he so hi» 
▼ishly bestowed. In a letter, dated Ae 2d of A»* 
gusty nil, die thus represses herself: << Nowwe 
are epeakiqg of haughdneas, I have a mind to COON. 

Cess to yon. I faafo had great anceesses duriki||; 
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this war, of whidi I am glad» as you will co&> 
dude. I havessud Russia will be known by this 
war*— *It will be seen that we possess men of 
inerit — that we are not deficient in resources,.&c. 
Full of these ideas, I have not once thought on 
^Catherine, who, at the age of forty-two, can im- 
•proTe neither in body nor mind, but in the order 
of things must remain as she is. Do her af&ii's 
prosper ? so much the better. Did they pro$p^r 
•less, she would exert all her faculties to put them 
in better train. This is my ambition. I have no 
other. I wish for the sparing of human fak>od. I 
sincerely wish for peace. The Turks desire it 
from diffident motives, but know not how to set 
about it. I desire equally .the pacification of the 
unreasonable contentibiu of Poland. But I h9^« 
to do with braixiless heads, who by caprice and 
levity throw impediments in the way. My em- 
bassador has, by a declaration, tried to open their 
eyes. But rather than adopt a consisteht line of 
conduct, they choose to expose diemselves to the 
last ea^emity. The vortices of Descarties .exi^ 
oiUy in Poland, &c. — ^Do not icold your rustics 
for havBQg sent" me a surplus of watches ; the ex* 
pence wiH not ruin me. Judge not of our finances 
by- those of the ruined potentates of Eunope. 
Though we hane far three years been engaged in 
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a war, we proceed in our buildings^ and erery 
thing goes on as in a time of profound peace.— -I 
am satisfied when I meet with your approbation. I 
have been reading again my instructions, to which 
much yet remains to be done, before they are 
brought to the perfection at which I aim» &c.— 
The khan of the Crimea will perhaps in a little 
time be brought to me in person. — Should he 
come, we will endeavour to polish him. — ^To take 
my revenge on him, I vtrill make him dance, and 
go to the French comedy. When about to fold 
up this letter, I received yours of die lOdi of 
July, in which you inform me of the adventure 
that happened to my Instructions in France. I 
knew the anecdote, and even its appendix, in con- 
sequence of the order of the duke de ChoiseuL I 
confess that I laughed on reading it in the news- 
paper j atid found that I was amply revenged." 

The successes of the Turkish war excited in 
die minds of the people, who rejmced at* the hu- 
miliation of the oriental pride, a lively attachment 
to their sovereign. To perpetuate ^e memory 
of thehr victories, Catherine caused medals to be 
stru<^ and colunms to be erected. The advan- 
tages gained by the Russians in a new cam« 
piign, delennined the Porte to sue for peace. 
The plenipotetitiaxies having mef^ Rusda persiated 
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ki kt fiotmer detnimds, to which the Turks at 
iMagtiti agredng, the prefimisiaries of the treaty 
vere nuitttdly signed. Russia obtained the free 
oaYigation of the Ottoman seas, and the passage 
of the Daidanellesy with (he independence of the 
Krimea, a jdaaise most severely felt by the Turks ; 
abo a tiact of iand ^between the Bohg tmd the 
Dokpr; a sum of money to defray the eiqpences 
of the war; and the title for. Catherines hitherto 
fefiused to heri of Padishah or empress* 

The czaxina, by these stipulations^ weakened 
tlie enemy while she increased her power : the 
ecmmierce of the£uxine and tke mart of the Le« 
vant cpened to her an inmiense soitrte.of riches : 
the protec&m granted to the Tartars furnished the 
means of diriding them, and <if conquering their 
country : while the.acqubttion @f the Ukraine af- 
forded Iter the tneans of ovenmng the Ottoman 
empiie» aad compledi^ the rtun of Pohmd. In 
a woxd^ she beb^ her influeaee *and repulsitian 
extendfadg dmm|^ut£urope. 

On tiie confirmation of a pes^^ ^ ^van- 
tageousy ]Dy miA hsAvitf preyaileid dt Fetcrs- 
boEg : eight days were by the oid^ of Gatb^»ne 
dearoled to. public rqoieiw: caravds tmce dtstfi^ 
btttedintile spirit of bar usualimagnifiiQe&fie) while 
theprison^dsom wem set c^ea to alliio^iattsuttted 
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4rf U^treasoiiy diat the wi e tdieJ 0U|^ share ia 
the general joy. Even die inisendde czQet lai»- 
{[ubhing in Siberia vere in this season of pco» 
sperity not forgotten : an order was issued from 
the sovere^ £or the fiber^tion of all such as had 
been condemned since the year 174<(. 

Axaidst aU these external appearances^ a ga»- 
grene>corroded theheartof the empife: the finances 
were in a state of dilapidation: the succoun 
received from England were at the expenoe d 
iinmende advantages granted to their commerce : 
the pestilence had ravaged the nadon, devoured 
t^ armies, and penetrated to the fleets : die pro* 
Tinces were a pr^ to revolt^ which even threalened 
Aloscow $ whUe an extiaoidinary emigfation had 
chained into a desert once flearidiing and com- 
mercial countries. 

The court of Peterrimrg, while occupied by 
these impefftant concemSy Ibrgot not its pleasures 
and intrigues. The empress passed fiom die 
council to. the bafi-room, and from the senate to 
die theatre. Sbe gave audience to die onnistBrs 
of foreign powersy received her covrtiersy dictated 
a law, and wmte a billet with mpai grace and fs^ 
atity. Satisfied in her new astachmentSy die«^ 
peased not to ,renember those that were past 
Oriofi; aftnr travelling £ve momfasy suddenly rt- 
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appeared at Petersburg : his enemies were alarmik 
ed ; but Catherinef, refusing to admit him to her 
presence, sent him orders to repair to Revel : he 
was at the same time presented with considerable 
presents ; while his friends were received by the 
empress with honours and favour. Her motives 
ior a conduct apparently so magnanimous, were to 
oppose the party of her former favourite to a fac- 
tion which she had reason to dread was formmg 
under the sanction of the name of the grand-duke. 
Victorious over her enemies, respected by Eu- 
rope, adored by her courtiers, the mind of Cathe- 
rine was nevertheless a prey to the most poignant 
disquietudes* While she formed projects for the 
aggrandisement of her dominions, she trembled 
for her throne and her life. But, dissembling her 
feelings, she spoke with confidence of the long 
career she expect.ed to run : nor did she ever shew 
herself more tranquil and composed, than one 
day after finding in her cabinet a paper which 
gave her notice of a threatened assassination. 
Ambition enabled her to conquer her emotions, 
and to preserve self-possession in the most trying 
and critical circumstances. Whatever might be 
her fitotiments, die always wore the appearance 
ol gentleness, sincerity, clemency, and generosity^ 
The blood of Ivan yet reeked, from the ground : 
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Catherine^ moyed at the fate of a family firom 
which she had no longer anjr thing to fear« offered 
liberty to the duke^ with the means of retiring into 
Germany. * Why ahould I go/ answered the 
prince, ' out of the Russian empire, to publish 
the excess of my miseries, and to excite an useless 
compassion ?' 

The place of favourite, Tacated by the ba- 
fiishmoit of Orloff, had been for some time filled 
by his successor, who, using his influence with 
moderation, provoked no enemies: Cafherine, 
praising the prudence of this conduct in her lover, 
appeared daily more attached to him \ when sud- 
denly, in the career of his favour, an order was 
brought to him to depart to Moscow. He obey- 
ed the mandate, and fresh presents rewarded his 
docility. His favour had continued during the 
term of tw'O-and-twenty months. 

At this instant, whether secretly recalled from 
Revel, or wearied of his exile, Orloff once more 
appeared at court. No censures were thrown on 
his conduct ; he was received, on the contrary, 
with an appearance of pleasure. Elated with die 
behaviour of the empress, and the recollection of 
past favours, he doubted not of being able to re- 
sume his honours and his influence ; whic^, while 
possessed, he appeared to cpptefun, and of which 
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the loss onlj had taught him the vahie. Bom im 
obscurity, and trained up in the bairacks, his sud- 
den elevation, while it had inflated his pride, had 
neither altered his taste nor poliflied his maiuieri : 
dkren years passed near the person of tlie em- 
press, in the el^ance of luxury and the refine- 
ments of voluptuousness, had neither reformed 
the coarseness of hi* mind, nor deprived him of 
his hardy halnts. In possession, since his dis- 
missal from his post, of a princely revenue, he yet 
led the life of an officer in garrison ; he kept an 
ordinary taUe, and ate with the commensals of 
the court : in his amovrs he was still less delicate ; 
the emotioa* excited in his mind by a squalid 
Finn, a savage Kalmuck, or a court beauty, were in 
no r^Kct dissimilar. 

Jealous of the authority enjoyed by his rivalS) 
and contemplating with envy the throne to which 
he had a^ired, he demanded of the tmprtaa to 
be re-established in his fiinctions, »id that he- 
whom he accused as the instrument of his dis- 
grace, the minister count Fanin, should be sent 
into exile. Catherine, in whose heart Orloff ap- 
peared to hare regained his ascendancy> hesitated 

not to restore to him his B — ' "■ " ""■- 

banishment d Fanin she hi 
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DiiTing ^18 period the buildings and embellisli* 
snents of Petersborg had proceeded withottt inter- 
ruption; while ivorks of imperial magnificence 
^ave dignitf and fame to the city* Bnt sumptuous 
'bridges^ palaces, and public offices* were yet con- 
>tra8ted, in the eye of die stranger, whh dirtf 
Jones and wretched huts : die renovadon of a 
city must necessarily be dow, and its progress 
gradual to order and improvement. The various 
benerolent and patriotic institutions^ planned b]f 
die empress^ required new buildings, in die erec* 
don of which magnificence and taste were equally 
'Oonsoked. Moscow, Irer, Tonb, Kief, wid& odser 
Cities, grew also under Ker fbitning hand. 

Catherine had, in the midst of the Toddflb 
wsp, purchased pictures in Holland to the amount 
of eOfiOO rubles, a collection mlfortunately lost^ 
by the wreck of th% vessel in which diey were 
conveyed, on the Finland coast: others were 
brought fxoin France; and from Italy numerous 
curibsities and »stique6. By her fiberaUty to 
Diderot, whose library ^e purchased at a price 
above its value, and returned to its owner, whom, 
with a large annual stipend, she appointed libra- 
liari, Catherine gained the esteem of literary men. 
The expenditure of her-cou¥t es tabli s hm e nt ! widi- 
Qtut ilicittdisg her numerous and magnificent pre- 
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sents^ was reckoned annually at 4,000,000 rubles. 
The court of Petersburg had, during the reign of 
the empress, become the most brilliant in Europe $ 
the resort of talents, of wealth, and* of accomplish- 
ments. The favourites of Catherine were not 
suffered to influence her in affairs of state. OrloflF 
and Panin held their places in opposition and in 
defiance of each other. The princess Dashkofi^ 
had, after a long absence, appeared again at Pe- 
tersbui^, where she received from the empress a 
present of 60,000 rubles^ and, with other marks of 
favour, the post of director of the academy of 
sciences. Panin filled under the empress and her 
son the most important places, in which he ac- 
quired the esteem of both : integrity and indo- 
lence were the qualities peculiarly ascribed to him 
by the public. In his last illness, the tears of his 
imperial pupil manifested his .own Sensibility, and 
the worth of the tutor. 

By an impartial observer, who saw her in 1772 
and 1773, the empress is thus described. '< She 
is of that stature which is necessary to the per- 
fect elegance of the female form*. Her eyes are 
blue, large and fine; her eye-brows; and hau* 
brown ; her mouth well proportioned ^ her chin 

* It would be somewhat difficult to fix the standard. 
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round; her nose rather long; her forehead re- 
gular and open ; her hands and arms round and 
white i her complexion not perfectly clear ; her 
shape rather full ; her neck and bosom high ; the 
air of her head full of grace and dignity. She 
rouges high, according to the Russian custom*: 
she adopts as the model of her dress die ususil 
habit of the Russian ladies, with some slight al- 
terations which render it tasteful and becoming. 
Her rich clothes are reserved for solemn festivals, 
when her head and corset are entirely set veith 
brilliants. In grand processions she wears a crown 
of diamonds and precious stones. Her gait is ma- 
jestic ; her form and manner noble and dignified : 
in a circle of ladies, though without external di- 
stinction, she would be immediately'recognised as 
chief. In her aspect, and in the features of hef 
face, authority and command are expressed. In 
her character there is more lireliness than gravity': 
her manners are gentle, courteous, beneficent, and 
extremely devout. She rises at six in the morn- 
ing, and frequently, even in the depth of winter, 
earlier. Without calling any person, she prepares 
her own breakfast : she dislikes personal attend- 
ance, and dispenses with it as much as possible. 
The business of her toilet, during which she sign^ 
orders and commissions of various purport, fasts 
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BOt long. Those days on which tj^ ^^^uncB doM« 
not meet, shfi employs herself in her cabinet fvwt 
eight till eleven i the«ce she proceeds to cbape^ 
where the eervioe occupjes an hour. From ^weh^ 
till one she receives the ministers of die several 
departments* and sits down to dinner at half past 
one I after which die employs h^self again for 
an how or two as business may require. She 
then walks, rides, on horseback, in a coach, or oir 
a sledge* At six she appears at the theatre, wheie- 
the drama is performed alternately in Russ and 
French. If she sups in p^ic, which happeon^ 
but rarely, the meal is never j^otracted later thai^ 
half past ten ; usually die retires at ,ten. ioc- 
:cepting holidays, Sunday is the only court day m 
tht week. On the morning of this dayj as the 
.impress passes from chapel to her apartments, th^ 
cmbas9a4ors and foreigners qf rank, who have 
been once presented, receive her band to kiss : 
euch persons also who have any petitions, or who 
are desirous to return dianks for favoors receivtdi 
are on ihis day presented to the empress, whose 
;hand they kiss on one knee. The court begins at 
si.% kk tl^e evening. A baU or a concert is at ^p 
saipe time usuaUy gi^re^. The empresis ney^ 
dances, but sits down to cards, h9^ving p^n<H^\f 
informed the cb^^beflain k^ waiting whofls sh« 
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looses to be of ber party. She gtnenlly chooMt 
jj^quet, or some other game at which silence is 
not necessary. A semi-circle is formed round her 
eard-table, beginning on .the left hand with dw 
ladies, and closing on the right with the priTy-« 
counsellors. When the game is concluded, tbr 
empress rises, and converses indiscriminately with 
Aose who form her circle. At ten, and so metim es 
earlier, she breaks up the party, and retires with- 
out form throu^ a side-door. Such is the or- 
dinary routine of her conduct through die winter 
months, when die court is at Petersburg. When 
the empress is at Tzar-sko-selo, no court, except 
on extraordinary festivals, is held. 

'' Of civil processes, crimmal causes, &c.notfaing 
is referfed to the empress during the hours of the 
forenoon, which are allotted to conferences wiA 
the minister : but, without previous information 
delivered to her, no person can be condemned to 
death; this punishment is almost always com- 
muted or mitigated. All business relative to the 
army, navy, finances, taxes, &c. are reported tb 
her by die chiefs of the several departments. Ac- 
quainted with all that concerns the administration 
ot government, the empress, in state affairs, 
acts from herself. As she never interferes in 
the private c<mcems of her household, she has 
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•eufficknt time for public business. The regularity 
and uniformity with which she apportions her 
hours, allow her leisure for writing, conversation, 
company, and exercise. Her constitution is ro- 
bust and healthy : heir mind active, tranquO, and 
cheerful.'* 

With a view of introducing the practice of in- 
oculation into the remoter parts of the empire, 
Catherine instituted hospitals in various provinces, 
even to the extremities of Asia, where it has been 
since practised with uniform success. 

The prosperity of the empress seemed to have 
reached its height : the horizon was overcast with 
clouds i the storm murmured at a distance ; every 
thing menaced a reverse of fortune. The ancient 
nobility, disgusted at the arrogance of the favour^ 
stcs, openly murmured ^ the clergy cherished 
vengeance for the loss of their privileges j while 
the people groaned under numerous oppressions. 
The peasants beholding their children successively 
torn from them to recruit the armies, mowed 
down by the sword, or perishing by the pestilence, 
became desperate and outrageous. The Kozacs 
of the Don gave the first signal of revolt j several 
provinces followed, who wanted but a skilful 
leader to give a new turn to the empire. 

A report was spread by the priests that Peter 
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III. was still living, and would quickly appear to 
reclaim his rights. Several impostors had, under 
the same pretence, already appeared, and suflered 
the reward of their temerity : these tragical farces 
"were the prelude of scenes still more sanguinary 
and threatening. Catherine was destined to wit- 
ness, in an open rebellion and civil war, the greatest 
calamity that had yet befallen the empire since her 
accession to the throne. 

Ikhelman PugatchefiF, the son of a Kozac, bom 
at a village on the borders of the Don, having 
served in several campaigns in the capacity of a 
soldier, applied for his dismissal from the army : 
on being refused, he fled to Poland, where he 
lay some time concealed by some hermits of the 
Greek confession. In a conversation with these 
recluses respecting his various adventures, he one 
day related to them, that when in the army, a 
Russian officer, after attentively regarding him, 
had said to him earnestly, * If the emperor, Peter 
in. my master, was not dead, I should believe 
that I once more saw him in you.* The hermitfe . 
listened to this account without apparent interest ; 
but some time after, one of their comrades, whom 
Pugatcheff had not yet seen, suddenly exclaimed 
* Is not that the emperor, Peter III ?' From this 
time the monks found little difficulty m seducing 
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him to tbcir purpose. Having prepared dieir in- 
•tmmeat^ the impo^tori {issumiiig the garb of a 
patriarch, and the external of sanctity, 6iq)ported 
hj die numerous sectaries of the Greek reUgio9» 
began with the air of an apostle to court popuJ^ 
jrity, and to bestow his benedictions upon the 
people. Under the name of the late empercur, 
ke afiected to abjure all interested views^ profes&- 
ing that, leaned from the vamties of the worlds 
he had devoted his life to piety ; that his purpose 
was but to place on the thr<»ie his dear son, wh&k 
he would again retire to the occupations of a her- 
mit. These pretences^ however gross, his appeal 
to the sympathy of the people, with the marvelous 
areumstances of his tale, procured him a crowd 
of followers. Apprehensive of being detected as 
a deserter, he fled to the Kozacs of the banka of 
ihe Taik, communicated to them hif design of 
putting himself lit the h&td of a party, and en- 
gaged them to accompany him to the mpuntaina 
of Caucasus, with an assurance that they wpnM 
there find powerful succours. He had not yet 
announced himself to them as Peter UL 

At Malkoffska he was seized while disposing the 
people to revolt^ imprisoned, and sent to Kasan to 
ts^ his tria^I. In prison he was visited by the 
pmat8» yAo fmmh^ hin with mopey, whiA 
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liavmg employed in cormptitig liis gtidrdi» h9 con- 
trived to escape. Having rejomeii Iiii old com- 
radb% he penetrated into the destrtt where hU 
adherents daily increased* When he conceived 
his party sufficiently strongs he publicly declared 
himself to be Peter III., delivered by a amacle 
o«t of the hauids of his assassins. A soldier who 
res^nbled him had> he pretendedf been subititttt- 
ed as a victim in his stead : the report of his death, 
he 9ulded, had been fabricated by die court to 
quiet the people, and to reconcile then) to Ae 
YuurpatioD* The Kozacs on the borders of the 
Caspian, a credulous and ignorant nce> received 
this intelligence with honest joy : religions dt£» 
ferences with the established faith increased their 
attachment to their supposed master) whose c^se^ 
as it flattered their superstitioiiSf and imposed on 
their simplicity, they embraced widi zeal and 
medoc 

In the middle ef September, HIS, Pogatehef 
began his operations. It belongs not to the des^ 
of this work minutely to describe hk progress ; 
the crueitias which he exorcised oa several pek« 
tons of rank who £eil into his power, his mard^ee 
f»m place to {rface, his sieges^ his battles, and 
his conquests* Ihe moderation wfaidt he at first 
eieded was dumged by success Im dke mtet sa^ 
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▼age brutality : whole hordes, allured by hi$ vic- 
tories and the hope of plunder, flocked to his 
standard: the revolt spread over the provinces, 
which it ravaged as a torrent. 

PugatcheflF, for a season, strictly adhered to the 
lessons of the hermits, and continued to wear the 
mask of religion and humility ; but, intoxicated 
by the rapidity of his successes, he at length threw 
off a constraint which he had impatiently endured, 
gave a scope to his brutal passions and sanguinary 
temper, cooled the enthusiasm of his disciples» 
■ gave time to his adversaries to collect their 
strength^ and suffered a check in the midst of his 
career. 

The spirit of rebellion had reached to Mos- 
cow, the garrison of which consisted of only six 
hundred men : Pugatcheff, by presenting himself 
before it, must inevitably have become master of 
the place. He neglected his advantage, and by 
his negligence lost, with the second city of the 
empire, an army of 100,000 vassals, who waited 
his arrival to escape from bondage. He wasted 
the greater part of the winter in usdess sieges : 
before. Orenburg, he exterminated with the sabre 
all the oflSicers and gentry of the country, whose 
£unilies were invoIved[in the promiscuous carnage : 
he professed himself determined to shed to ita 
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last drop the blood of a haughty and despotic 
nobility. While he thus tnhnmanly butdiered 
the nobles, he conferred, with curious incontist- 
ency, their vacant titles and ensigns of honour 
on those of his partisans in whom he most con- 
fided. He alienated a number of his adherents by 
violating those religious principles of which he 
had affected to be the zealot : diough a husband 
and a father, he had the effrontery to take an- 
other wife, a woman of abandoned character, and 
to celebrate his nuptials with a bacchanal licen- 
tiousness* 

Catherine, alarmed at a rebellion that menaced 
her throne, seriously prepared to check its pro^ 
gress. General Bibikoff vras recalled from the 
frontiers of Turkey, and ordered to march, with 
a considerable army, against the insurgents* 
Manifestoes were published, which followed close 
on each other ^ deserters were invited back to the 
imperial standard, an amnesty promised, and a re* 
ward of 100,000 rubles set upon the head of the 
usurper. 

Pugatcheff, on his side, spared not declarations, 
to which he aflBxed the name of Peter IIL By 
one of his manifestoes he affranchised all th^ 
boors : he caused rubles to be struck with hi^ 
effigy and this inscription, ** Peter HL emperoi^ 
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tnd antMimtor of all the Rimias :" on 4ie re- 
tcncy ^ Rcdnriviia ct Ultor." 

The noUet jobied- die imperial general^ bloody 
and iksperate oonflicta ensued^ die rebda in crcai 
^ in mm^er and in anoganee, and ravaged aa 
«Ktem of oiHintry »f SKve dian fiix hnsdred leaguea* 
The fcfodoua iotrepiditf of the inavrgenta ap- 
peared to be diieeted by offioera of Bvperior skiU : 
in one of these encounters the Russian general 
lost his life. The contest continued with various 
sooeesa i the steps of the rebel chief were tracked 
in blood, and his laurels stained with the moet atro- 
cioaa cruelty. In At town of Dmitrefak, which 
was aarreodeied by tieacfaery, tlie governor waa, 
hj has osder, trnpakd alive. The astronomer 
JLovitch, member of the imperial academy of 
adeiicesi being employed in die neighbourhood in 
taking levels feat a carnal projected between the 
IXm'aad die Volga, was, b^ the commands of 
PugatcheiT, brought into his presence, when he 
ordered him to be lifted on the pikes of the soL* 
diers, for the purpose, as he expressed it (adcHng 
insult to barbarity), of being nearer the stars, 
and ibea caused him to be cut in pieces by 
die Kozacs. In this mcmstrous atrocity and 

iavage insotence the empress percmed her 
safety. 
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A peaor bekig cmchuled betwtea tii^ RuitiimB 
and the Turks, hetHxtioo^ under the cxunaiand of 
general Pamin (the brotlMar of die oiiiiiater^ weep 
dispatdied agsuiut the itbds^ vkii these tmk- 
fi^cemeots tfaekee^foys were cirt offy dieir annies 
deprived qf fKmsKHij Mid an attack made iqpoa 
them, wbeDf toadedwkb ba^age, and encumber** 
ed wkb wooienf they were entangled in the inlii- 
esute pasa^f of a mountain* Notwitbetsmding these 
disadvantage^ they refused to subaoit; numbena 
feU on the spot, while many perished in die pmc^ 
{Mce«, and among the steep and rugged rodsi^ 
where they soi^ght a refuge* Pugatdieff, having 
kept the field till all means of defence bJM^ 
swam over dte Volga^ crossed the desert^ md 
found himself ne^ly at the place where he had tot 
raised die standard of revolt. Here he was joined 
by many <^ his frieids( but hunger^ fat^ue^ wad 
disappointment, had caused more to abandon him» 
His power of disturbing the empire was by no 
means exhausted, when treachery stepped in to 
precipitate his falL Antizoff, a chi^ of die Kor 
mcs, bis confidfKit smd friend, fell into the bands 
^ the imperial army, who employed his conse-* 
^HQice among his peoj^e in reducing the Koaiacs 
to obedience* 

But to tk» exertions of coloiiel Mikelson, 
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Russia was more peculiarly indebted for its deli- 
verance. This officer, in pursuit of the rebels, 
sufiered almost incredible fatigues ; pursuing his 
march oyer deserts of trackless snow, without a 
guide, Mdthout succours, and at times nearly with- 
out food* In a few months, in the most incle- 
ment season, he traversed, with his small band, 
over the space of 7000 versts. Supported by the 
confidence his prudence and his bravery had ac- 
quired among his troops, always bold, and always 
victorious, he encountered the rebels, however nu- 
merous, wherever they were to be met. The wast- 
ed army of the insurgents was shut up by Mikelson 
in a desert, 500 versts in length, behind T2aritzin, 
where distress and famine opened their eyes. 

While the miserable chief was in this condi- 
tion, gnawing the bones of a horse, some of the 
principal of the Kozacs, running up to him, ex- 
claimed — 'Thou hast been long enough empe- 
ror P Pugatcheff, firing a pistol, shattered die 
arm of the foremost ; the rest, having bound him, 
carried their prisoner over the desert to their seat 
on the Talk, where they sent to the commandant 
of the place, informing him 'of what they had 
done. Hence he was at length delivered over to 
general Panin, when Mikelson, who was stilt 
pursuing the enemy through the deserts^ received 
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news of his capture. On this intelfigence, hav- 
ing conducted his troops to Saratoff, and left 
.them to repose after their fatigues^ he repaired to 
Panin, from whom he experienced a generous 
and noble reception; and whence Catherine r^ 
called him to bestow on him the recompence of 
his services and his merit. Thus terminated a 
rebellion which cost the empire 100,000 men. 
Pugatcheff was, by the order of the general, con- 
veyed in an iron cage to Moscow, together with 
several of his principal accomplices* 

The empress, informed of what had past, ap- 
pointed a commission, in unison with the senate, 
for the trial of the impostor. It was recommend- 
.ed to the judges to be satisfied with the confer 
. sion of his guUt without applying the torture^ 
and without exacting the names of his accom- 
plices. The czarina dreaded the obligation of 
multiplying punishments, which might involve 
the nation in new calamities. The sentence 
passed on Fugatcheff was, to lose both his hands 
and feet ; and, having been shewn to the people 
in this condition, to be quartered alive. This 
.horrid sentence was not fulfilled; whether by an 
order from the empress, or by die mistake of the 
executioner, the criminal was first mercifully d(9- 
capitated, after which his body, divided inio 
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tfnrttnf vtM exposed m dUSfecMt parts of life 
eitjr $ five of his accomplices suflFeved witfi hisft j^ 
three -were hailed, and eighteen^ haviag imdei^ 
gone the knout, were banished to Siberia. Pugat-^ 
^heff arrived at Moscow in September,. 1774, andt 
was executed in the January following. He 
acknowledged the justice of his sentence, the de- 
ception he had used, with his true name and^ 
condition, and submitted to his fate with undaunt-^ 
ed resolution. 

In the midst of Aese rapid and important' 
cveBts, Catherine, firm and self-possessed, calmlp 
selected the most judicious measures, which she 
as resolutely applied : her sagacity and fortitiule^ 
on the mpost tryihgoccaAens, secured' her authority'^, 
commanded the reject of her friend, and ex- 
torted admiration even from her enemies. In die 
convulsiofis which agitated the state, she forgot 
not its internal welfare : the arts of peace followed 
in her train, while ef science and literature die 
continued €ie beneficent patroness. Shortly after 
the executionr of PugatchefF, a new occasion 
occurred for the display ot her clemiency; die 
pubfic money had been embezzled, but Ihe depre^ 
^tors were not even brought to trial. Catherine 
had, from die lessons of philosophy, conquered 
dMs impetuosity of her temper: < What Icamiet 
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mine and foot ttp^' She hud not bem prevntcft 
%]r ihe heavy buitiieiia qC foNigo aad domestic 
w$x frots ts4a% <^ ou>8t of ihe taxet that ha4 
heen kned for ihtir siqiport ; a munber of di^ 
aiK:ieot ta3i«% coneidered as biurtheiiaome to agsv* 
culture^ or partially oppressive, were also abolish- 
ed. It seeaoed as if the resources of the goretn^ 
meat inoreased with its expenecs* In the same 
spirit of p<dicy and benevolencei large sums wem 
lent out, interest free, for a specified term of year% 
. to those provinces which the rtvc^ had isvagedi 
while a strict prohibitkm was laid against any re-^ 
crintf»»tion5 or repipaches on the subjedy whicb 
Wi»d condemned to peipetual ofaBvios. 

VftriouB other regulations were also established^ 
in a 3pmt equally enlightened ; pernicious distinc- 
tkma weve v^alcauadj i nmous monopolies do* 
stiroyedi dbe severity of punidiments mitigated^ 
impoKtic refltncbbns removed, absurd prejudiceo 
#oftetted» . vad mankind brought neater to aiif 
•equksUe tqaiMtj m ibe several mnks of eociety. 
A pasdcMi was geanted to crimtf»is who, by feog^ 
tv^riug, had aloeady expiated their guilt; im* 
fcisonsd defafeors were, in eedain circumAtasuev 
and under .oertain limilatkms, released fsom oo»» 
fisement: theheksof debtws tothefirownivecp 
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whoU]^ discharged fiom thrir bonds and obHga* 
tions. Theafiairs of Russia were conducted on 
a liberal system, and all her acts were in a gresit 
style : she sat l>etween Europe and Asia, oftm 
dictator to both, as a rising empire, not yet arrived 
at the summit of its growth, with vigor and ani- 
mation circulating through every part. 

Ambition, the vice of strong minds, was that of 
Catherine's ; the period of peace left her not the 
leisure which it had at first seemed to promise^ 
too large a share of her attenrion was engrossed 
and absorbed by foreign afFairs. AlKanees, gna- 
rantees, leagues, preparations, plans for future 
enterprises, all which the thirst of power can 
suggest, alternately engaged her thoughts ; if she 
forgot not the interest of her people, if new life 
and improved organisation rose beneath her form- 
ing hand, this external attention disturbed the tran^ 
quillity of the nation, and again kindkd a war, 
which, though triumphantly concluded, emptied the 
exchequer and wasted the force of the nation. A 
generous scornof foreign famewould have refected 
on the empress a truer and more lasting reputation. 

But, amidst the dreams of ambkion, she neg- 
lected not the security and happiness of the em- 
pine, by an attention to the regulation of its civil 

ice : Peter the Great had done much lor 
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country, but it remained for Catherine to ghre to 
Russia a constitution. The ordinances oat of 
which it arose, acknowledging the rights of man- 
kind, breathe throughout a wise, a ben^pi, and an 
enlightened spirit. The public security of Peters- 
burg -was great in proportion to its population and 
extent: robberies and murders were seldom known 
in the city ; the passenger, at all hoars in the 
night, and in the most obscure parts, might walk 
in safety. The police of Petersboxg is a sim- 
ple and competent system, in which there is no 
spies : it is also peculiarly obnoxious to gaming ; 
no sports or games are allowed, except sudi as 
require bodily exertion and dexterity, or consist 
of a due proportion of skill and hazard. In pro- 
•ifibited games the police has regard to the motive 
of the gamester ; all complaints and demands re- 
lative to play debts are declared nulL No tax, 
corrupting the principles of the people, in die., 
form of a lottery, is permitted in the Russian em- 
pire. Work is found with facility in Petersburg, 
in which no beggars were to be seen, the high 
price of labour tearing indigence without excuse. 
For those reaUy incapable of procuring a subsist- 
ence, a poor-house, on an excellent plan, was 
provided. A house of correction was likewise 
appointed for ^linquents condemned to labour. 
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Hi wkich their punishment was rendered benefici^ 
to the state. 

^k would be gveady exceeding the lioaitB of the 
present work, which hanre> in this interesliiig Gfe» 
been abeady encroached upon, to extend the de* 
taUs of the various insdtutions and regnb^ns of 
Catherine, for the better security of the lives, the 
health, the metals, and the property of her people. 
Xverjr law, pnMnulgated by ^ antociatic aiidbo* 
rity, and subscribed by the impress, must be* 
transmitted to iho pc£ce*office, and entered, with 
its patticufaors^ in the propo: books. If it be ^esA 
for psbhcaiaoB, the crown*advocate of ihe pfrfioe 
•cfllice b called, and his legal opiimm taken s >f ^^^T 
doubtful point appear, it must be rqsresented in 
the place appointed | if none arise, a resobttiofi - 
is mads concerning its publication. The precede 
ix^ faint sketch may suffice to give a general out« 
line of the ordinances and conduct of a despotic 
^sofcre%n. It is thus diat the most umiaturalaad' 
o&Mis prerc^tives are amelicnrated by an exi^^' 
Iij^iteiied mind* 

Gr^ory Orloff had been from pqficy reinstated* 
by Catherine in his post of favourite; but a pas** 
ssonoooe extinguished is rarely revived : she l2» 
vished on hian fa^Kmrs^ but to die possesion of - 
her alRofifosia noliBng could restore him* Tke^^ 
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^amission of VasailUcliilBoff had twtf as he be- 
lieved, be^i a sacrifice to Qrlo£ On die day of 
the revolution of 1762, Cadkerine had been struck 
by the gallantry and noUe air of Fotemkiny % 
young officer, who, riding up, as she mounted her 
h<vse, had presented her with the plume from hit 
hat. The empress having resobed at length to 
become bett^ acquainted widi hun, he had finrnd 
means to secure an aaoendancy over her heart. 
Elate with success, his pride and pretumptiony 
^vfaich had kept pace with his prosperity, lececved 
at length a severe checks One day being engaged 
at billiards with die brodier of Orioff, he impnw 
dently boasted of the faMur he enjoyed widi 
Catherine ', wiiile he asserted, with arroganoe,^ duit 
St depended only on him to remove fiom die- 
court any persons whom he disliked. Aleziue^ 
Orioff answered his boast with disdain ; a quarrel 
ensued between them, which led to blows, the 
consequence of which to Potemkin was the loss 
of an eye. Nor was this his only disasUer ; Gre- 
gory Orioff, ii^mied of what had past, hastened 
to the empxess, and requested of her ^ removal 
of his presumptuous rival. 

Potemkin retired to Smolensk, his ns^ve city, 
where, remaining a year in so^tnde, he ei^iatid' 
his vanity and foHy, « At the end of that period hie « 
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was recalled by the empress, in consequence of 
his contrition and entreaties, and reinstated at 
court, whence the reproaches of his rival proved 
insufficient to remove him. 

The post of favourite had been, during the 
preceding reigns, for many years in Russia an 
established court etiquette : it was the business of 
the person on whom this office was bestowed, and 
who occupied an apartment in the palace, to at« 
tend the empress on parties of amusement, at the 
opera, at balls, and promenades ; nor was he al- 
lowed to leave the palace but by express permis- 
sion. When his attendance became no longer 
agreeable, he had orders to travel ; but was assur- 
ed of finding, at the place of his destination, a 
consolation for his dismission in the munificence 
of his sovereign. 

It ought to be observed, in justice to Catherine, 
that since the sword had been sheathed in Poland, ^ 
her conduct had been, compared with that of 
Prussia and Austria, moderate and just ; instead 
of new and endless claims, she had observed the 
treaties; she had even been the advocate and me- 
diatrix of this injured people, and preserved 
them from farther outrages. Some time after the 
conclusion of the peace with Turkey, she had' 
remitted to the king of Poland, as a compensa- 
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tion for that part o£ his dominions which had 
fallen into her hands, 250,000 rubles. Commis- 
sioners were appointed to settle the limits be- 
tween the territories of the republic and the par- 
titioning powers ; but the demands of the latter 
were too exorbitant to admit an adjustment. An 
unlimited toleration on religious subjects, the 
leading principle of the court of Petersburg, was 
more particularly insisted upon by the empress, 
as a measure which both policy and justice re- 
quired. 

In tranquillity, abroad and at home, Catherine 
employed herself in cultivating the arts of peace, 
in the improvement of the country, and in en- 
lightening the minds of the nation. In these oc- 
cupations Potemkin became so useful as to acquire 
an influence almost despotic. To him the cour- 
tiers looked as to the source of honours, and the 
people as the dispenser of benefits : nor did he 
fail to abuse his good fortune. The empresS' 
studied to preserve the peace between her fa- 
vourite and the Orloffs, whose petition to retire 
was rejected, lest they should carry with them 
sentiments that might become dangerous to the 
empire. Gregory Orloff, piqued and incensed 
at this refusal, expostulated with Catherine, and 
recalled to her remembrance his boasted ser- 
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ynces, his fidelity, and his zeal. Having listened 
with temper to his complaints, she soothed his re« 
sentment, and assured him that the empress was 
always his friend. She wished, by opposing him 
to the petulance of his rival, to check the pre- 
sumption of Potemkin, and to balance them 
against each other. 

OrlofF experienced new mortification in the re- 
solution of the empress to visit Moscow, a measure 
advised by his rival, and against which he remon- 
strated in vain. Aware of the bigotry of the pro-" 
vinces through which ^e must pass, Catherine dis-^ 
dainednot to flatter the popular superstitions : she 
carried with her a number of small figures of saints^ 
which she caused to be distributed among the 
churches and chapels on the road. A large pic- 
ture, richly decorated with gold and diamonds, 
was also prepared for the cathedral at Moscow, 
and, placed on a carriage, followed in the train of 
the empress. Six hundred men from each regi- 
ment of guards, who had preceded her arrival at 
the ancient metropolis, drawn up in arms, waited 
to receive her. 

Catherine entered Moscow, under triumphal 
arches, with a brilliant retinue, amidst a crowd of 
spectators : order and magnificence prevailed on 
every side. The populacej more surprised than 
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affected^ exhibited no symptoms of joy. All wa8 
silent, though a diminution of imposts had been 
proclaimed previous to the ceremony. But the 
homage which was withheld from the mother 
was lavished upon the son. It is pretended, that 
a courtier, struck with the contrast, thus address- 
ed the duke, into whose sentiments he wished to 
penetrate : * Your imperial highness sees how 
much you are beloved. Oh ! if you would .....' 
Paul, to his honour, is said to have answered this 
insinuation only by a severe look. Some days 
after her arrival at Moscow, Catherine performed 
a pilgrimage on foot, attended by her court, to a 
convent situated forty versts from the city* Count 
Panin only was omitted in the invitation to this 
act of devotion. 

Fanin had become negligent of his duties both 
as a courtier and minister: Potemkin, who, in 
succeeding to the post of Orlofi> had succeeded to 
his ambition, took advantage of this remissness to 
prejudice him in the favour of the empress* The 
favourite, who aspired to the hand and throne of 
Catherine, stood in awe of the frankness and in- 
fluence of the minister. 

With these views Potemkin, whose disregard 
and contempt of religion had been notorious^ 
suddenly assumed the exterior of piety. At the 
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beginning of Lent, to the astonishment of the 
court, he renounced those luxuries to wliicfa he 
had been attached, and practised the most rigid 
austerity. He confessed regulariy every day, and 
wearied the saints with prayer : his table was fur- 
nished with roots, and his drinlc was water. To 
die confessor of Catherine, to whom he chose to 
unbuTthen his transgressions, he disclosed the 
scruples of his conscience respecting his intei^ 
course with the empress, since it had not received 
the sanction of the church. The monk, irom 
whatever motive, entered into the views of his 
penitent, and acquitted himself of the commis- 
sion he had received. Catherine, perceiving the 
source of this pretended delicacy, sent forFoten>- 
kin, to whom she addressed herself with mingled 
tenderness and firmness. She gave him to mt- 
derstand, without entering into any explanation^ 
that, notwithstanding her regard for him, she was 
stiU mistress of her passions ; and that if he was 
no longer disposed to dU the post of favourite, she 
could resolve without difficulty to put another 
in his place. 

Fotemkin, confounded and abashed, was unable 
to conceal his vexation : he talked of taking orders, 
and causing biaself to be consecrated archbishop. 
BiU the empress returned bo Fctetsburg ; die new 
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convert followed in her train, and left at Moscow 
his resentment and his scruples. 

During the stay of Catherine in the ancient 
capital, marshal Romantzoff returned in triumph 
from the Turkish war, of which he had been 
the hero. He was received with distinction as 
the most illustrious supporter of the throne, 
covered with honours, and laden with benefits* 
Rewards apportioned to their rank and merit, and 
to the munificence of the sovereign, were distri- 
buted among his officers, with large gold mo* 
dais struck for the occasion^ Several noblemen 
were at the same time recalled from their exile in 
Siberia. Various taxes were abolished and regu* 
lations planned, in a spirit of true policy, benefi- 
cence, and wisdom. The empire was divided, for 
the better administration of the laws, iiito govern^ 
ments or viceroyalties ; the interior provinces 
were also by this measure refined aad civilised : 
the rich salaries and example of the civil officers^ 
the erection of a public theatre, and other incite^ 
ments to improvement in dress and manneis,'gra^ 
dually softened the natiotial ferocity. In this 
division of the empire its old constitutions were 
completely altered $ all was simple, uniform, and 
novel. 

TwQ institutes in every goveriunent-4epartment 
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aTe deserving of mention : the college of general 
provision, which took cognisance of afiairs relative 
to schools, infirmaries, work-houses, mad-houses^ 
&c. and the court of conscience, which, in cases 
where judicial proofs were not to be had, pro- 
nounced according to equity, and before which 
the governor himself might be cited by the most 
obscure individual. Every college had its peculiar 
members, and the members their stated rank ; an 
exact gradation, which contributed to the mainte- 
nance of order, prevailed through the whole. The 
inhabitants of distant provinces in this immense 
empire had, before the appointment of these insti-' 
tutions, been compelled to travel to Moscow or Pe-» 
tersburg in pursuit of justice. A right was how- 
ever preserved to the appealing party, to refer the 
cause adjudged by the provincial tribunal to the 
senates, or to the council of the sovereign. If the 
original judgment was in this case confirmed, the 
appellant forfeited a fine. Joy was difiused among 
the inhabitants of Siberia, and their commerce re- 
vived, which languished under the scarcity of a cir- 
culating medium, by the establishment of a bank. 
The attention of Catherine was more especially 
occupied by extending and encouraging the gene- 
ral trade of the empire, which she justly consider- 
ed as the foundation of her greatness. No im-^ 
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poTtant change had, since the conclusion of the 
war, taken place in Poland : under the order pre* 
served by the strong grasp of power, the country 
began to recover from devastation : its plains once 
more rewarded the labours of the husbandman. 
The moderation of the court of Petersburg pro* 
duced some efiect on the conduct of its allies^ 
who relaxed from their former rigor and violence. 
To excite emulation, and to confer a dignity on 
diose of her subjects who should devote them- 
selves to commerce, Catherine published an edicts 
or ukause of grace, freeing them from the capita- 
tion, ^nd the necessity of drawing lots for sup- 
plying recruits to the army and navy : the free 
boors were also permitted, on condition of paying 
one per cent, annually to the crovni for the capital 
which they should employ in traffic, to enrol 
themselves in one of the mercantile classes. With 
the same commercial views, the treaty with Eng- 
land was renewed : the empress was also declared 
patroness of industry and agriculture. New ma- 
nufactories were, by her direction and encourage- 
ment, every-where established; workmen were 
employed to rebuild the villages, and repair the 
devastation of the late rebellion : happy had it 
been for Russia if those to whom Catherine en- 
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trusted the ciiecution of her plans had imbibed a 
portion of her own enlightened spirit ! 

The advantages offered to foreigners^ added to 
the inducement of an unlimited religious tolera- 
tion^ cxintributed to people those vast deserts^ 
which, in many parts, required only cultivation, 
to^become the sources of animal life and happi- 
ness. Twelve new colonies, comprehending more 
than 6000 families, were already established on 
the borders of the Volga. To facilitate the 
communication and commerce with China, en- 
deavours were used to form a cultivated tract 
through the regbns which separated the two 
empires. 

The inhabitants of the newly acquired pro« 
vinces having solicited to have their taxes re* 
main on the former footingi Catherine, with 
a liberal policy, granted more than their re- 
quest, and reduced their imposts to the half 
of their existing rates. Various oth^r regular 
tions were also established, which had for their 
end the security and happiness of the sub- 
ject. The attention paid to the increase and im- 
provement of the navy bespoke the design of 
government of advancing speedily into the first 
class of maritime powers. But of ^1 the projects 
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of Catherine, that of joining the mnote and in- 
land Caspian with the far-distant Frozen ocean 
was the most stupendous : this plan» if ever exe- 
cuted, will exhibit an extraordinary instance of 
human industry. 

Though incessandy occupied with great de- 
signs, Catherine nevextheless found time for 
amusements ; if constant in her ambition, she was 
fickle in her attachments j by those who admire 
her as a sovereign, she cannot be defended as a 
woman. While she continued to lavish benefits 
and dignities upon Potemkin, her inclinations had 
already selected another object. Zavadoffsky, a . 
young Ukrainian, was favoured in private with 
the smiles of the empress. At first appointed her 
secretary, he was shortly after openly preferred* 
This arrangement gave occasion at court to a sin* - 
golar scene. It had been the invariable custom 
for the discarded favourite, when superseded by 
a. rival, to receive orders to travel, and these or- 
ders, without excepting the ferocious Orloff, had 
been as invariably obeyed. Potemkin only pre- 
sumed to contemn them. On the day after he 
had received this command, with which he at first 
a£Fected a compliance, he repaired to the palace, 
and» with great tranquillity, placed himself oppo» 
ttte to the empress, as she was «ittihg down to* 
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cards. Catherine, without appearing either dis- 
composed or offended by hb boldness, presented 
him with a card from the pack, observing, at the 
same time, that he always played with fortune : 
his departure was no more spoken of; he pre^ 
served his posts, his honours, and his interest, and 
from the lover became the friend of the empress. 
If the Ukrainer possessed the art of pleasing, 
Potemkin knew how to render himself useful ; his 
talents, more analogous to the genius of Cathe- 
rine, uninterruptedly preserved their ascendant* 

Prince Orloff, presuming too suddenly on. the 
disgrace of his rival, hastened to Petersburg, 
whence, having made his appearance and kissed 
the hand of his sovereign, he as hastily returned 
to Moscow. The courtiers were perplexed be- 
tween the two favourites, to determine which was 
the happy lover; they could not be persuaded 
that Potemkin would surrender his interest in the 
affections of his mistress ; they neglected to' con- 
sider that love is with most men, after the first 
periods of youth, silent in the presence of ambi- 
tion. 

The party of Panin, whose habitual indolence 
bad nearly degenerated into apathy, was solicitous 
that the grand-duke should lay claim to the throne, 
^ yrhidx he was the rightful heir ; but the n^o*^ 
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deration of Paul, and his rererence for his mother, 
ifnpeded their views in his favour. Catherine was 
not on this subject free from inquietude, though 
she mistrusted the power of the prince rather than 
his inclinations. These fears were observed by 
the king of Prussia, who failed not to apply them 
to his own benefit. Aware of the eflectual sup- 
port which it was in his power to give to the 
duke, he used his advantage to bend the empress 
to his purposes. To preserve the friendship of 
Frederic, Catherine hesitated not to make many 
sacrifices. 

The grand-^luke had a friendship for count R*. 
sumofisky, in whom he placed an entire confi- 
dence : the empress, acquainted with the enter- 
prising spirit of the count, was alarmed at this 
intimacy, which she determined to break. With 
this view, she availed herself of some symptoms of 
intelligence which she had remarked between the 
count and the grand-duchess, to infuse suspicions 
into the mind of Paul. But the prince, unwilling 
to distrust his consort or his friend, withdrew 
not his kindness from the latter, while to the 
former he recommended a more cautious behavir 
our. The grand-duchess, however, whether al- 
ready disposed to favour Razuniofisky, or piqued 
by the restraint! laid upon her, continued privately 
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tp correspond with the count* It vras eren be-^ 
lieyed^ that, from vindictive motives, she entered 
into . political intrigues against the empress* 
Whatever might have been her views, a prema- 
ture death precluded their development. She ex» 
pired in childhood, and the circumstances of her 
fate reflected some imputations on the conduct of 
Catherine. 

The czarina, overwhelmed by this event wi& 
real or pretended grief, retired with the duke, 
whom a sincere affliction had seized, jta Tzar-sko* 
8elo» After the sorrow of Paul was somewhat 
calmed, he found, in searching among the papers 
of his deceased consort, letters from Razumofiskjr^ 
which he carried in wrath to his mother, whonk 
he conjured to avenge herself upon a man wha 
had thus dared to violate her commands. The 
empress yielded in part to the instances of her 
8on^ but, unwiHing to punish with too muck 
severity the son of a man to whom she was in a 
great d^ee indebted for the crown, contented 
herself with banishing him to Venice, under the 
title of her envoy-extraordinary. The c^unt hesi- 
tated not to accept a mission^ the motives of 
which were but too apparent. After remaining 
at Venice some time, he was appointed minister 
at Naplesj where he resided when Psml^ travelling 
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into Italfj passed dirough the phce^ wlien the 
eoimt was forbidden^ on pain of deaths to appear 
before him. 

About this period. (1 776 )» prince Henry of 
Prussia, commissioned by his brother to confer 
with the empress on the afiairs of Poland, made 
a second visit to Petersburg. In a conversation 
-which took place between them, respecting the 
obstacles which still opposed themselves in Po- 
land to the confederate powers, the prince, in 
reply to some objections raised by Catherine, thus 
expressed himself: — * Madam, there is one sure 
method of obviating every difficulty; a method 
which may perhaps, on the account of Poniatoff- 
sky, be displeasing to you. Neverdieless yon 
wt)uld do well to approve it, since a compensa-^ 
tion may be offered to that monarch more valu- 
able than a tottering throne : — ^The remainder of 
Poland must be partitioned.* The ambition of 
Catherine was gratified by the idea, and the anni- 
hilation of Poland was determined. 

The death of the grand-duchess had left the 
empire without a successor to Patil, a matter of 
too much importance to be subject to the control 
of punctilio and form. The obsequies of her 
daughter»in-la^ were scarcely performed, when 
Catherine employed her thoughts on the selection 
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of a new consort for her son. She informed the 
prince of Frussiaj that, for this purposei she had 
cast her eyes on his niece, the princess of Wir- 
temburg Stutgard. This lady was already be- 
trothed to the hereditary prince of Hesse-Darm- 
stadt I but her uncle, judging the alliance with 
Russia to be more advantageous, scrupled not to 
take measures for dissolving the contract. 

Frederic entered with facility into the views of 
bis brother, regardless of the attachment which 
subsisted between the young people : availing 
himself of his ascendancy over the mind of the 
prince, he persuaded him that his duty and repu-, 
tation combined to demand of him the sacrifice of 
his passion. Ev^y difficulty thus removed, the 
grand-duke was invited to pay a visit to Berlin, 
that he might judge in person of the qualifications 
of the lady. 

Satisfied with these arrangements, Catherine 
made preparations, with her usual magnificence, 
for the departure of her son. Marshal Romant- 
zoff was recalled on this occasion from his govern- 
ment in the Ukraine, and appointed to attend the 
duke to the court of Berlin ;-r-* It is only,' said 
the empress, * to the friendship of prince Henry, 
s^nd to the most illustrious supporter of my throne, 
that I can consent to trust my son*/ 
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It was towards the close of summer when the 
duke^ accompanied by prince Henry, quitted 
Petersburg: Catherine appealed much affected 
by their departure, and addressed to the travellers 
on their journey several letters. Paul received 
at Berlin the honours due to the heir of the Rus- 
sian empire. He was presented by prince Henry 
to the king, who met them at the entrance ot his 
apartment. At the conclusion of a speech studied 
for the occasion, the duke expressed his pleasure 
in having the opportunity of beholding * the 
greatest of heroes, the admiration of the age, and 
the astonishment of posterity.' * Instead of which/ 
interrupted the king, * you see, my prince, a 
hoary-headed valetudinarian, who could never have 
wished for a superior happiness to that of wel* 
coming within these walls the hopeful heir of a 
mighty empii^fe, the only son of my best friend, the 
great Catherine.' The Prussian monarch then 
turning towards Romantzoff, welcomed politely 
tlie * conqueror of the Ottomans.' 

After half an hour's conversation with Frederic, 
the duke was conducted to the presence of the 
queen and the assembled court, among the ladies 
of which he beheld the princess of Wirtemburg. 
Prince Henry having, in the name of the empress 
of Russia, demanded in form the hand of the 
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princess, the marriage contract took place on the 
same day. An extraordinary court, attended by 
the foreign ministers and every person of distinc- 
tion, followed, when the whole company supped 
wiA the queen in great magnificence, and dined 
with her on the ensuing day. Feasts, entertain- 
ments, and military spectacles, succeeded. The 
troops of Frederic, to the delight of marshal Ro- 
mantzoff, performed in their mamcuvres an imi- 
tation of the battle of Kayal, when a complete 
victory was gained by the Russians over the Ot- 
tomans. Prince Henry afterwards accompanied 
Ae grand-duke to Rheinsburg, where he enter- 
tained him four days with scenes of festivity 
equally elegant and splendid. After quitting 
Rheinsburg, Paul took leave of the royal family, 
«id, laden with presents, returned to Petersburg. 
Thither the princess soon, followed him, and, . 
having embraced the Greek religion with the. 
usual formalities, adopted the name of Maria 
Feodorovna, and gave her hand to the duke.. 
The marriage was celebrated with solemn pomp. 
Twenty years after, the imperial pair ascended, 
together the throne of Russia. 

Catherine, having given to her son a second - 
consort, extended the bounds of her empire^ and 
extinguished the flames of rebeilionj might at 
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lengdi be expected to repose in tranquillity j but 
quiet was little suited to her restless and enterpris- 
ing temper. Sacrificing to distinction, and thirst- 
ing for fame, when her armies had ceased to 
astonish Europe with their conquests, she aspired 
to other triumphs. Her brilliant acts of munifi- 
cence, her encouragement of the sciences and 
arts, her liberalities to foreigners, and her nume- 
rous internal institutions j^ were re-echoed from 
court to court, and celebrated in every nation. 
The civilisation and improvement of Russia, re- 
generated by Peter the Great, made rapid advances 
during the reign of Catherine : by legislation and 
the erection of schools she completed the plan$ 
of her greet predecessor, and carried them to an 
extent upon principles, and in a period so near 
bis own, which it was not possible for him to 
Conceive. Directed by her hand, the mass of 
knowledge, which had been confined to Peters- 
burg and kept for ostentation rather than for use^^ 
distributed in a thousand channels, pervaded thc^ 
whde empire, fructifyii^ the soil through which 
it flowed. According to an imperfect survey, in 
thirty-one places of education 6800 children of 
both sexes were trained up at the expence of 
government. The sums appropriated to this pur** 
pose are said to amount to 754,335 rubles pec 
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annum. But to return to the afiair$ of tbe 
court. 

Orloff, who had, without being recalled, come 
back to Petersburg, became habituated to the pre- 
eminence of Potemkin, who occupied the place 
nearest the throne. Proud of his influence and 
insatiable of power, the latter left to Zavadofisky 
the quiet possession of the afiections of Catherine. 
For a year and a half this subaltern favourite ap- 
peared content with his fortune ; but ambition at 
length divided his heart. Fired by the example 
of Potemkin, like him he aspired to pass from the 
cabinet of the empress to the post of first minis- 
ter. But for this purpose it was necessary not ' 
merely to possess the talents, but to supplant thef 
object of his envy, a project in which he engaged 
with greater ardor than skill. He began his ope- 
rations by an attempt to render the despotism of 
his rival odious to the sovereign, in which design 
he obtained the concurrence of envious courtiers^ 
discontented officers, and artful women. Potem- 
kin, informed of these intrigues, and cotiscious of 
his superior powers, resolved to crush at a blow a 
competitor whom he despised. An opfx^tunitjr 
for effecting this design soon presented itself. 

Zoritch, a young Servian, an ofEcer of the 
hu«sar8, possessed the qualities calculated to at- 
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tract the notice of the empress : Potemkin gare 
him a captain's commission, and threw him in her 
way; the scheme failed not to prove successful 
with the voluptuous and inconstant Catherine: 
Zavadoffsky, who, like Phaeton, owed to his ambi- 
tion his fall, was presently dismissed, and Zoritch 
promoted to his place. Zavadoffsky, however, 
departed not without the usual marks of the 
bounty of his mistress. The new favourite, un« 
educated and inexperienced, could give no um« 
brage to the haughty minister ; content with his 
advantages in the favour of Catherine, he used 
his influence but in the service of his benefactor; 
'It was with Potemkin only that the empress ba« 
lanced the concerns of Europe. 

An account of the relation between Russia and 
Denmark, the arrogant conduct of the Russian 
ministers at Copenhagen, the pretensions of Ca- 
therine, and the politic conduct of Bemstoff, the 
Danish minister, by which they were defeated, 
would extend this article to an unreasonable 
length, and perhaps be foreign to the present pur- 
pose. 

The revolution which took place about this 

• period (1176) in Sv^eden, and which diminished 

the influence of Petersburg, gave great umbrage 

to Catherine. Her agents were ordered to restore 
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the government oTertumed by Gustavus; but 
deir efibrts to this purpose proved inefibctuaL 
Some explanations having terminated with harsh- 
nesS) Russia fitted out at Cronstadt a fleet of 
galleys, which excited at Stockholm great alarm* 
Gustavus demanded in vain the cause of these 
preparations ; no satisfactory answer was to be 
obtained: disquieted by appearances so hostile^ 
he determined personally to confer with the 
empress respecting the measures she meant to 
adopt. 

On the 16th of June, 1777, the king of Sweden 
arrived at Petersburg, under the title of count of 
Gothland, accompanied by several of his courtiers* 
The Swedish minister only had been apprised of 
his intention : Gustavus alighted at his hotel, and! 
presendy afterwards visited count Panin. To-^ 
wards evening, he proceeded to Tzar-sko-sdoy 
where he had an interview with the empress r 
expressions equally cordial and equally sincere - 
were, on this occasion, lavished on both sides.. 
Catherine, to impress the Swedish monarch with- 
her magnificence, entertained him sumptuously^ 
while, with her usual penetration, she studied liis 
character, of which presumption appeared to her 
&e prominent feature. 

By qualities more brilliant dum solid^. by 
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popular manners, and by the pleasures whicfa he 
provided for his people, he had conciliated their 
a£fectioRS. A reputation resting on a basis thus 
precarious, a moment's imprudence might over- 
throw ; the purposes of Catherine were to acce- 
lerate that moment, by prompting him to embark 
in some hazardous enterprise. 

With this view, she talked to him of the impe- 
diments experienced by sovereigns in their at- 
tempts to advance the civilisation of their subjects; 
the difficulty with which changes were efiected, 
even in things apparently insignificant and unim- 
portant ; while mankind, the slaves of habit, ob- 
stinate in error, and averse to change, behold with 
distrust every innovation. She illustrated these 
observations, just in themselves, by the example 
of Peter the Great, and the resistance opposed 
to him by the Russians, when he wanted them to 
part with their beards. These artful insinuations 
roused, as was foreseen, the vanity of the Swed- 
ish monarch, who contended warmly that such 
failures originated with the sovereign rather than 
with the people ; that men sacrificed willingly their 
habits to their fortunes ; and that the king who 
made himself beloved would triumph vrithout dif- 
ficulty over obstacles like these. To this he add- 
ed, that, on all occasions, there was a fitness of 
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times and seasons, wliich must be skilfully chosen ; 
and also a manner oi executing a design that 
required qualities to which Peter the Great ^^^as 
a stranger. Catherine, in reply, supported her 
arguments with additional proofs, till the pride 
of Gustavus was irritated to prove by facts 
the verity of his assertions. The challenge 
being provoked and given, the monarch under- 
took to induce the Swedes to adopt a new mode 
of dress. 

After his return to Stockholm, Gustavus, in con- 
. sequence of this debate, introduced the theatrical 
. dress still worn by the Swedish court. Without 
enforcing this change as a law, he contented him- 
self with directing the governors of the provinces 
to recommend it as a fashion by gentleness and 
persuasion. He pretended that this fantastic habit 
of his own invention was similar to that worn by 
the ancient Swedes : he proposed it only to the 
courtiers, the military, and the superior classes 
of the people 5 the lower ranks, ixrith a view of 
piquing their pride, were not even invited to 
adopt it 5 nevertheless, they insensibly and gra- 
dually advanced towards the reigning mode. The 
visit of Gustavus to Petersburg had not augment- 
ed his esteetn for the empress, while her desire of 
humbling a young and turbulent rival became 
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strengthened and confirmed. The Swedish mo- 
xiarch had, notwithstanding this mutual distrusts 
received on his departure fresh tokens of the mag- 
nificent spirit of Catherine. 

In the autumn of 1777, Petersburg was visited 
"With a dreadful calamity : an inundation, to which 
the city was at times liable, produced the most 
terrible and destructive efiects. 

Some new disputes and hostilities which had 
arisen between Russia and the Porte, were (in 
1778) terminated by the interposition of the 
French embassador at Constantinople, through 
whose mediation a treaty was signed in the ensu- 
ing spring. The zeal of the French minister on 
this occasion originated in the desire of the court 
of Versailles to deprive England of the support of 
Russia ; an attempt that proved in some measure 
successful. The alliance between the courts of 
London and Petersburg, if not broken, was greatly 
weakened : the French assured themselves, that a 
power indebted to them for its peace, would not 
lightly take up arms against them. Catherine tes- 
tified her satisfaction with the treaty, which fa- 
voured her ambition, and extensive commercial 
projects, by magnificent presents to her own mi- 
nister at Constantinople, and to that of France. 
The grand-seignor, the favourite sultana, and the 
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principal members of the divan, experienced on 
die same occasion proofs of the munificence of 
the empress. Proud of her victories, and elate 
with her advantages, jealousy of the superiority 
claimed by the British flag had contributed to 
detach the czarina from Great Britain, who^ 
trade she was nevertheless anxious to retain ; but, 
while refusing assistance to the English, she was 
lavish to them of civilities, inviting them, on the 
loss of their colonies, to fetch from her ports the 
commodities they could no longer obtain from 
America : she saw, with pleasure, frmn year to 
year, their vessels become more numerous in the 
port of Archangel. The American ships received 
from her the same encouragement, while, in de- 
spite of the British minister, she granted to them 
the free navigation of the Baltic. A treaty had 
also, a few years before, been concluded with 
Versailles, which admitted the establishment of a 
French factory at Archangel. 

The anniversary of the accession of the empress 
to the throne, and the birth-day of the grand- 
duke, were this year (July 9th, 1779) celebrat- 
ed with extraordinary splendour. The several 
festivals of the orders of chivalry were not less 
distinguished by pomp and magnificence. Ca- 
dierine consented to' discharge the functions of 
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sover^gn of the order of the Bath» by conferring 
its badges on sir James Harris*, to whom they 
had been sent by the British monarch. Haying 
struck him oil the shoulder with a sword richly 
set with diamonds, and, in conformity to the sta^ 
tutes of the order, exhorted him * in the name 
of God, to be a good and loyal knight^' she pre* 
sented to him the sword, with the following ad- 
dress : * To testify my satisfaction with you, I 
present to you the sword with which I have stamp* 
ed you with the order of knighthood.' A few 
days previous to this ceremony, a grand enter* 
tainment was given to commemorate the can^ 
flagration of the Turkish fleet, with a superb 
masquerade and supper in the sununer gardens. 

The riches and splendor of the court of Pe- 
tersburg, during the reign of Catherine^ combined 
with the profusion of Asiatic pomp the refine* 
ments and taste of European luxury. On court 
days, and more peculiarly on festivals, the com* 
pany "which surrounded the empress were re* 
splendent with jewels ; men and women appeared 
to vie with each other in the sumptuousness of 
their ornaments, and the prodigality of their 
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riches : the people of fashion were covered with 
diamonds, with a profusion unexampled in the 
courts of Europe. This passion for precious 
stones descended even to private in£viduals : the 
wife of a Russian burgher would sometimes ruin 
her husband for a girdle of pearls or a head-dress 
of jewels. 

On days of ceremony the empress dined in 
publicj on which occasion she usually wore a dia- 
mond crown of immense value ; the ribands of 
St. Andrew and of St. George, both over one 
shoulder, with the collars of St. Alearander Nef- 
sky, ^t. Catherine, and St. Vladimir ^ also two 
stars on her breast, the one above the other, as 
grand master of the two first-mentioned orders.. 
The courtiers, who follow the example of their so- 
vereign, emulated this brilliant exhibition. There 
are five orders of chivalry in Russia : St. Andrew, 
St. Catherine, St. Alexander Nefsky, and St. 
Vladimir ; to these may be added, the order of 
St. Anne of Holstein, conferred only by the 
grand-duke, as duke of Holstein. The order of 
St. Catherine was instituted in 1714, in memory 
of the assistance received by Pete^ the Great from, 
his consort in the camp at Pruth. This order 
is appropriated to the ladies, who wear, as its 
badges, a narrow red riband, edged with silver, 
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to which the figure of the saint, set with dia- 
monds, is suspended ; on the left breast is worn 
a silver star of eight points, with the inscription, 
*^ Amore et fiddtiater In 1790 their number wa» 
twenty-five. 

The two orders of St. George and St. Vladimir 
were founded by Catherine II. The former, a 
military order, in 1769 5 it is divided into four 
classes : its badges are a black riband, with a 
<5eorge and Dragon. Its holiday is the 26th of 
November. A specific number of each class 
enjoy pensions of 100 to 700 rubles. The order* 
of St. Vladimir was instituted September 226,* 
1782, the twentieth coronation-day of the em- 
press. The badges, an eight-pointed star of gold 
and silver, having a red area, bearing a cross, with 
the Russian letters, C P. K« B. i. e. the holy 
apostle-like prince Vladimir. Round it the words, 
in Russ, ** Utility, Honour, and Fame :" witli a 
riband of two black and one red stripes. Beside 
these, were ladies of the Portrait, who wore the 
miniature of th^ empress, set with -diamonds. 

During the winter, masquerades were given by 
Catherine at the palace, to which persons of all 
ranks might be admitted. Twenty magnificent 
halls, splendidly illuminated, afforded ample room 
for the company. In the midst of ojtie of these 
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spacious apartments, an enclosure^ more adorned 
than the rest, appropriated to the nobilitjr and the 
courtiers, was made by a low balustrade. The 
apoUo, an elegant room of an ov^ form> receive 
ed those burghers who had not been presented at 
court; card-tables, with tea and refreshments, 
were placed in another apartment, in which the 
company were served without ceremony or , dis« 
tinction. Every person had liberty to keep his 
mask or to lay it aside, as best pleased him. The 
nobility universally wore dominoes. The inferior 
classes of Russians appeared at these balls in the 
usual dresses of their respective provinces, some- 
what more decorated. These various and sin- 
gular habits produced an amazing and diversified 
effect. The empress usually came to the rooms 
at seven» and retired at eleven^ in the evening. 

Catherine, who, about this period, had reasoa 
to expect a new rupture with the Turks, was de- 
sirous of animating by her presence the zeal of 
her mariners. With this view she embarked in si 
yacht at Feterhoff, and visited the squadrcm cruise 
ing between Cronstadt and Krasna-gorca. 

A great part of the city of Iver having been 
consumed by fire, the empress granted to die 
relief of the inhabitants 100,000 rubles. 

Petersburi^ also experienced jji iSain time x 
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idisaster, which the bounty of its sovereign was 
unable to repaic One of the fanners of the 
brandy dudes^ who had made an immense for- 
tune by his contract, proposed tb give to the in- 
habitants of the city a feast in testimony of his 
gratitude* The victuals, beer, and brandy served 
on the occasioa cost 220,000 rubles* The popu^ 
iace flocked in crowds to partake of this repast, 
when, in- despite of precautions, a contention re- 
specting pre-eminence arose among them* From 
■struggles -and noise they proceeded to blows } se- 
qrerai persons were killed, while others, who in a 
<tate «ff intoxicatton iAl asleep in the streets, pe- 
rished by "die severity of .the frost: Five hun^ei 
persons were comfnited So^ have lost their lives -Oft 
Iha occasion* ' :.' . .1 

• Catherine, amidst polkicsd anid ittilitary*carei^ 
found leisure for liberal aoquirements and the ;irt^ 
of peace. She employed herself with imt'^feJ^ 
not merely in framing laws for her peopte, hut 
in contributing 'to 'dieir recreation and tel{>)roV4^ 
ment* iShe had a facility in arranging her thou^CI 
upon paper, an employment in which she t^k d^ 
fight* She attacked fanaticism, enthusisism, an« 
tuperstition, in comedies^ with whidi, mingling 
reflection with satire, she enlightened the minds 
of the people* '^ 
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In her private attachments she appears to have 
been true to the sentiment of ldve> rather thaa 
to the object : Zoritcfa^ after filling his station of 
favourite for a twelvemonth^ was suddenly dis- 
missed. Hastening to his protector, Fotemkiq, 
who, little jealous of his fortune, had given him 
his support lest a more dangerous rival should 
be promoted to his place, he complained of the 
reverse he had experienced. Fotemkin presumed 
to enquire of the empress for what cause she had 
discarded her humble friend : < I loved him yes- 
terday,' replied she, ^ but to-day I love him no 
longer. Perhaps if he were better informed I 
might regard him stilly but his ignorance puts 
me to the blush. He can speak no other than the 
Russ language : let him travel into France and 
JEnglynd and learn other tongues.'*--Potemkin 
ncquiesced in the caprice of the sovereign^ and 
fjorttch set out on his travels. 

j^otemkin, who was busy In looking out for a 
successbir to the favourite, beheld with astonish- 
inent the same evening, at the hermitage, a cham«- 
berlain of whom he had not the least knowledge 
l>ehind the chair of Catherine. From the humble 
nmk of a serjeant in the guards, Rimsky Korza<* 
koff was suddenly raised to that of aide-de-camp 
|;eneral to the empress, in which he received the 
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usual testimonies of her munificence. A fine 
stature and a handsome figure were the recom- 
mendations of Rimsky, nor had Potemkin any 
thing to apprehend from his talents or attain- 
ments> of which the following anecdote may af- 
ford a proof. 

Having obtained the post of favourite, Rimsky 
believed that, among other arrangements neces- 
sary to his new dignity, it would be proper to 
provide himself with a library. A principal book- 
seller of iPetersburg was accordingly sent for^ and 
informed of the business on which he Mras sum- 
moned. ^ What books,' enquired the bookseller, 
of the favourite, ' would you please to have V 
* That is your business,' returned he ; ' you un- 
derstand that matter better than I do. You know 
the proper assortments, which I have destined a 
large room to receive. Let there be large books 
at the bottom, and smaller and smaller up to the 
top, in the manner in which they are placed in the 
library of the empress.' — * How did you contrive 
to find a sufficient quantity of large books for the 
purpose, since folios are out of fashion ?' said a 
person, who had heard this anecdote, to the book*- 
seller. • Gh ! I went to my warehouse, and drew 
out old German commentators on t^e bible, and 

writers on jurisprudence, where they had lain in 

» 
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quires since they were sent to my predecessor for 
a bad debt. I took care to put them iii new coats. 
In conspicuous parts of the library I have placed a 
set of Voltaire, of Rousseau, of Bufibn, for the 
inquisitive visitor ^ and as for the rest, their shewy 
outsides, as is common in the world, must be a 
passport for any deficiency within.* 

Military preparations were made by Russia^ 
during this year, against Austria, whose minister 
at Constantinople had irritated Catherine by some 
successless efforts to involve her anew in hostilities 
with the Porte. The cloud, however, passed over 
without bursting. Vienna, occupied in a contest 
with <he Prussian monarch respecting the affairs. 
of the Germanic empire, deprecated the wrath of 
Ae empress, which it dared not to provoke, by 
inviting her, in concert with the court of France, 
to be the mediatrix between Austria and Prussia* 
Catherine accepted the office allotted to her, and 
converted the general whom she had destined as 
the instrument of her viengeance into a minister 
of peace : the treaty was conducted upon equit- 
able principles, and a war, which had threatened 
the most important consequences, early and hap- 
pily terminated. 

But while in the north of Europe all was tiran- 
quil, the most terrible convulsions agitated the 
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south. England) Holland, France, and Spaing 
tinged with blood the seae of the two hemi« 
spheres, in deciding the fate of the American co* 
kmies. The commerce of Ae north was benefited 
by the contest : Catherine wisely availed herself 
of tlie occasion for extending and invproving the 
trade of her empire. To increase its activity, she 
had abolished the extraordinary duties on com> 
Ae exportation of wliich was permitted from 
Archangel to Riga. Her pride was hurt by the 
English, who paid no respect to the vessels 
freighted in her ports, and even sometimes 6top» 
ped those which sailed under her flag. To diis 
motive was added another, that determined her to 
protect the .navigation of the north; a measure 
to which she was implored by the merchants of 
Hamburg, of Bremen, and of Lubect Vergennes,. 
'^e French minister, had formed a project worthj 
of a -great statesman, the plan of the Armed Netu 
trality, in which he successjfully engaged almost 
every potentate of Europe, and which he £ound 
means to render acceptable to Catherine^ Re^ 
Bolved to employ her force fiot' thfe protection of 
her shipsi she proposed to the courts of Copen«^ 
hagen arid Stockholm to etfuip eac!^'of tji^ai 4 
squadron, which, combined with hers, should de* 
fend the neutrality.- This confederacy was to be 
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wholly maritime, and confined to the protection 
of commerce. Prussia, Austria, and Portugal^ 
concurring in the measure, the sovereignty of the 
seas, so long maintamed by England, appeared 
to be endangered. 

The British minister *<at Petersburg had left no 
means unessayed to dissolve ^e league, and in« 
dace the empress to abandon her purpose, when 
his efibrts were frustrated by a singular stratagemt 
A long memorial against the project was given by 
the minister to PotemkiUj whose interest he had 
secured, and who had promised to recommend 
his paper to the empress. The partisans of the 
neutrality became informed of this circumstance, 
and, by means of a girl in the suite of Potemkin's 
nieces and in habits of familiarity with the uncle, 
contrived to possess themselves of the memorial, 
which they enriched with marginal notes, calcu* 
lated to overthrow the arguments of the British 
minister. Thus embellished, the writing was, 
with no less success, returned to the place whence 
it was taken. 

The empress, on perusing the paper, attributed 
the ndtes to Potemkin, and became confirmed 
in her py^eii^tion for die neutral powers. Sir 
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James Harris, infonned of the methods practised 
against him, sickened with mortification and dis- 
appointment. 

The favour of Potemkin had reached its sum^ 
mit, his honours and his riches appeared daily to 
accumidate* The court and the army alike did 
homage to his power ; ministers, generals, suid 
favourites, were appointed or removed at his plea- 
sure : under a rude exterior, he concealed a subtle 
spirit ; while, domineering over the empress, he 
appeared to exist but for her service : those whon» 
he could afiront with impunity, however respect* 
able their names and office, were sure of being 
insulted, while he fawned on others whose qpirit 
or intrigues he had reason to apprehend. Mar« 
shal RomantzofiF only, of all the generalS;^ refused 
to bend to the favourite, who dreaded the inflezi- 
bility oJF the conqueror of the Turks in the same 
proportion as he envied his glory. This avarsioQ 
he extended to the sister of the general, countess 
Bruce, with whom Catherine lived in friendship 
and confidence. Chance threw in the way of Po* 
temkin the occasion he sought of destroying this 
lady's interest at court. , 

Rimsky, the subordinate favourite of the em- 
press, made up of frivolity and ostentation, at« 
tracted the attention of the countess : Potemkin 
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d her predeliction, xnd kindly fsvoured her 
interviews with the minion, whom he hesitated 
not to involve in the disgrace which he was pre> 
paring for the sister of Romantzoff. 

The (Jan was successful ; Catherine discovered 
the perfidy of her favourite and her friend j the 
former was sentenced to travel, and the latter 
exikd to Mostow. From that period the emprest 
made no more confidants : with a favourite she 
found it less convenient to dispense: the same 
<iaj her choice was made ; Lanskoi, one of the 
dievalier guards, a fine and interesting figure^ 
WW selected to occupy the vacant post. Hiis- 
youA, tfh.o was of aH the lovers of Catherine the 
moot tenderly regarded, appears to have best me- 
tited the aflection he inspired. 

The mind of Foteihkin was not wholly occu- 
^ed by court intrigues } led by ambition, he a»- 
(nred to die honour of cau^ng hb sovereign to 
be crowned at Constantinople ; a project which 
eoold not f^ to meet with her approbation. Pa- 
nin, who opposed m c—"'^ " — *"- -- — ~i-»- 
with danger, {btmd him 
km: grieved at this op 
retired from business, w 
filled the place of vice-ci 
4tt6n of his office. 
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The plans wluch now occupied die thoughts 
ef Catherine rendered a conference nece6$arf 
witJi the emperor Joseph U. whom she requested 
to join Jher in Poland* , The empress, during het 
frequent journeys, never entrusted to her son either 
the government of Petersburg, or the administra- 
tion of affairs : though by birth generalissimo of 
the Russian armies, he never led a regiment to 
battle : diough grand*admiral of the Baltic, he 
was never permitted to visit the fleet. Paiun, ac- 
customed to represent the sovereign when absent^ 
had retired from court ; worn by care, and op^ 
pressed by chagrin, he tottered on the verge of 
the grave. Field-marshal Alexander Gallitzin 
was therefore, on the present occasion, appointed 
governor of the residence. 

Catherine reached Mohilef, May 30th> n80> 
whither the emperor Joseph had arrived before 
her. The pomp by which she was surrounded; 
with the luxury of the Polish grandees, formed a 
^ striking contrast with the simplicity affected by 
Ae emperor. Joseph, who travelled under the 
title of the Coimt Von Falkenstein, entreated the 
empress to spare him the necessity of ceremony 
and vain etiquette, a request which was cheerfully 
granted. After several private conferences, it 
was agreed that they should attack the Ottomatur 
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in concert, share between them the spoils, and re- 
establish the ancient republics of Greece. To 
^ determine the emperor to her views, Catherine 
consented to patronise the barter of Bavaria for 
the Austrian Netherlands, excepting the countiet 
of Namur and Luxemburg : also to support hhn 
against Prussia, and the princes of the empire. 
These stipulations were, by a treaty at Peters* 
burg, shortly after confirmed and settled. Joseph 
was invited by his imperial ally to visit Russia : 
£cmd of travelling, and eager to acquire know- 
ledge, he took the route of Moscow, while the 
empress returned directly to Petersburg. 

Previous to their separation, Catherine oflFered 
to her visitor a suite of splendid apartments in the 
palace. The emperor, whose aversion to the for- 
mality of courts formed a distinguished trait in 
his character, declined the compliment, adding^ 
that unless her majesty would allow him to fix 
his quarters at an inn, however desirous he might 
feel of prolonging his visit, he must deny himself 
the satisfaction he had anticipated. The empress, 
in compliance with the whimsical singularity of 
her guest, gave orders to the English gardener, on 
her return to Tzar-sko-selo, to convert his hou$e 
into an inn by hanging out a sign, and to'provide 
accommodations for the royal traveller. A Ca- 
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therine^wheel was accordingly painted on a board, 
below which was written^ in Gennan characters^ 
** The Falkensteiii arm&." Here the fictitious 
count Falkenstein put up on his arriyal, and was 
perfectly satisfied with the behayiour of his host. 
Several coipic adventures occurred during the em- 
peror's stay^ from the singularity of his .situation. 

Catherine, in despite of the repugnance mani- 
fested by her guest, forbore not to display to him 
the magnificence of her court j but these enter- 
tainments appeared to have no attractions fOr the 
emperor, who philosophically preferred useful 
establishments, and curious monuments of art. 
At Moscow he had seen the Kremlin, the KhitaL- 
gorod*, the monasteries, the library, the archives 
of die history of the north, reduced to admirable 
order by MuUer, the learned professor. At Tula 
the hardware manufactory, on which Catherine 
bad spared no expence, attracted his attention. 
At Petersburg he sought for all tliat was curious, 
or worthy observation. At Crpnstadt he examin- 
ed the arsenals, the dock-yards, and the various 
•manufactories. He received every-where flatter- 
ing marks of the empress's attention. On enter- 

• The Khitaigorod, or Chinese town, in which is ear- 
ned on a trade InThrs, and other merchandise. 
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ing the academy of sciences, he was presented 
with a yolnme of geographical maps, among which 
was already engraven that of liis journey from 
Vienna to Petersburg. At the academy of arts 
m collection of engravings was laid before him, in 
which was his own portrait, with the following 
inscription from Horace : * 

Multorum providtis urbes 
Et mores hominum inspexit. 

Joseph at length took leave of Russia, not less 
astonished at the mixture of refinement and bax^- 
barism which it presented, than at the varioui 
character of its sovereign. The hereditary prince 
of Prussia soon* after made a visit to Petersburg. 

Catherine determined that die grand-duke 
should, in imitation of these princes, visit foreign 
countries* Paul and his duchess, in consequence 
of this resolution, travelled to Italy, through Po*. 
land and Austria, whence they returned by the 
way of France and Holland. Every day during 
their tour, which lasted fourteen months, a cou- 
rier was dispatched to inform the empress of their 
situation and ^employments. The ducal pair^ 
equally desirous of knowing what was passing at 
Petersburg, found, their curiosity more difficult to 
gratify. The chamberlain^ Bibikofi> who^ diare^ 
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gardtng the will of die sorereigni presumed' to 
addretis letters, containing exact intelligence, to a 
gentleman in the train of Paul, suffered for his 
tenierity. The letters were intercepted at Riga^ 
and the writer condemned to expiate his rashness 
in the deserts of Siberia. 

Various circumstances combined to disturb the 
tranquillity which had for some time subsisted be* 
tween Russia and the Porte. The navigation of 
the Euline, the opening of the gates of the Dar* 
danelles and Bosphorus, for the admission of a 
free intercourse from the White Sea to the £tizine» 
the ttffairs of the Krtmea, witih those of the Greek 
dependent provinces, afibrded grounds for ^spute 
which seemed to readeft a war inevitable. 

The Ottomans, .^mned by pestilence, enfi^blel 
and oppressed, exasperated by the triumphs and 
advantages of their adversary, split into dividonst 
and torn by factions, prepared vigorously for bo* 
stilities, which their situation appeared but ill 
calculated -to sustain. Russia, content wifh its 
successes, with the benefits of the late treaty^ 
afraid of the plague, and conscious, amidst its 
splendor, of some internal weaknesses, shewed 
less ardour for war, and seemed willing to accept 
a mediation by which its dignity might be pre- 
served. France availed herself of this situatiattl 
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the French minister became again the successful 
negociator, and received once more the reward of 
his services. 

This arrangement, in which mutual concessions 
had been made, gave time to the Porte to settle 
its affairs ; while to Russia it afforded leisure for 
the object of its constant ambition, an interference 
with the politics of Europe. The armed neutral- 
ity continued to display its flag on die northern 
seas ; the coasts of the Mediterranean were visited 
by the Russian squadrons ; and commerce pro* 
tected in every quarter. Catherine, in the spirit 
of her predecessor Peter the Greats directed her 
attention to the improvement of the marine. 
Ship-builders and seamen were procured fronit 
England for the purpose of improving the unskil- 
ful Russians. Europe had beheld with surprise 
the Russian eagle in the Archipelago, and the 
Ottoman fleet annihilated by a squadron from the 
north. 

The empress at length OMnpleted the division 
of her provinces, all of which participated in the 
benefit of her regulations : salutary institutions 
and fresh conquests marked every successive year 
of her reign* 

That ^e had distinguished herself as an au« 
Uu>r has been before intimated. *^ Miscellaneous 
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Pieces, or the Library of the Grand-dukes/' the 
niost interesting production of her pen, was writ- 
ten for the benefit of her gtand-children, and 
contained instruction blended with pleasantry, na* 
tional history enlivened by the description of man- 
ners. It is worthy of admiration to behold a 
great sovereign relaxing from afiairs of state in 
attention to the education and improvement of 
her successors. The ** Tale of the Tzarrevitch 
Chlor,'' is at once calculated to delight the child 
and gratify the more mature understanding. Ca^ 
therine was respectable in the circle of her family ; 
mingling tenderness with severity, she cultivated 
the affections and the talents of her grandsons ; 
she conversed with the tutor in their presenc^^ 
and, in their absence, wrote marginal remarks qn 
their lessons, sometimes addressed to the pupil^ 
and sometimes to the preceptor $ of which the fol- 
lowing instance may aflbrd a specimen. Tlie sub- 
ject of the morning lecture had been the nature 
of the government in Switzerland, on which the 
tutor had displayed his usual liberality of senti- 
ment. The ensuing day, on returning to their 
studies, they found, in the hand-writing of the 
empxess, the following sentence at the bottom of 
the exercise : ** Mansuur PHarpe^. c9ntatue% vos 
/efonsdecettesortes V9S untinuHS me plaistni beau;" 
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This year, 1782, was marked by the inaugura- 
tion of the famous statue of Peter L } a work exe- 
cuted by the genius of Falconet, invited toPetens- 
•burg from Paris for the occasion. The design 
conceived by the artist was sublime and grand, 
but of difficult execution : to indicate to posterity 
the obstacles surmounted by the heroic legislator, 
he wished to substitue for the pedestal of the 
statue a huge and nigged rock. The idea could 

* scarcely fail of approbation } it remained only to 
^fiiid a mass of stone which in form and bulk might 

be' suited to realise it. Chance flavoured the un- 
dertaking. Near a village in Karelia, a rock was 

* found cotre^ndiiig with the oonception of the 
artist : its height, taken from the horizontal Hne, 
twenty-one feet by fprty-two in length, and thirty- 
four in breath. The di&cmkj of removing this 
enormous mass vinas, in the reign q£ Cailwrine,^ no 

* obstacle ; a -pMJect for die purpose, worthy of an- 
cient Rome^ 'Was piiesexKdy formedx In removing 
the grouiid to discover the foundation of the rock, 
which it was e3rj>ected ^o find -deep sonk'in the 
earth> the workmen were notless surprised than 
pleased to find the stone absolutely detached, and 
lying on the ground as if prepared for dieir pur- 
pose. To this discovery another succeeded equally 
singular : -neither stone, gravel, nor sand, nor any 
substance analogous to the mass, or adapted to 
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form its constituent partS) was to be found in its 
neighbourhood. The interior of ithe rock afford- 
ed a new phenoipenon : on one side it had been 
damaged by a stroke of thunder ; on knocking off 
the shattered fragments, instead of homogeneous 
particles, a collection of precious stones appear- 
ed : chrystals, agates, granites, topazes, cornelians, 
amethysts, presented to the curious a magnificent 
spectacle, and to the naturalist an object of in-* 
teresting enquiry. Thousands of these, and other 
parts of the mass, being cut and polished into 
rings, bracelets, snuff-lxnces, and other ornaments, 
found through the empire a rapid sale. . So many 
circumstances, combined by nature, afforded 
powerful motives for transporting from its place 
a production thus wonderful, for a monument 
worthy to perpetuate the memory of a hero. The 
mechanism for its conveyance was invented by 
count Carburg : a solid road was made from the 
rock to the shore ; under the stone were inserted 
brass slips, to go upon cannon balls of five inches 
diameter in. metal grooves, by windlasses worked 
by four hundred men, every day two hundred 
fathom towards the shore. The water transport 
was performed by cameb (so called in the dock- 
yards of Petersburg and Amsterdam), by which 
ships of war are lifted over shallows^ or bars <tf 
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sand. 5 The distance of the shore from the spot 
chosen for the monument was eleven versts, or 
4l,2i0 English feet. The rock had, on its way, 
to pass heights, morasses, swamps, and rivers, 
and, faUing down the Neva, to be disembarked 
and drawn by land to the place of its destina- 
tion. The weight of the mass, geometrically cal- 
culated, amounted to three millions two hundred 
thousand pounds. The largest known obelisk, 
that which Constantius son of Constantine the 
Great caused to be conveyed from Alexandria to 
Rome, weighed not a third part of the rock of 
Petersburg. 

Such is the pedestal of the equestrian statue of 
the Russian legislator : the statue is in itself a ma- 
ster-piece of art. The hero, the features of whose 
countenance are admirably expressed, appears on 
horseback, in the act of ascending a steep rock, 
the summit of which he labours to attain. Dress- 
ed in an Asiatic robe and crowned with laurels, 
he extends his right arm with dignity j in his left 
he holds the bridle of his horse, whose beautiful 
figure and elegant attitude captivate the beholder. 
He stands on his hinder feet, in the posture of a 
{iery courser straining to attain the summit of the 
rock. The artist, by an ingenious device, com- 
bines strength wkh beauty : the brazen serpent. 
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upon which the horse tramples^ emblematical ol 
the obstacles opposed to the monarchy serves also 
to give an equipoise to the statue ; the point of 
bearing, the full and flowing tail of the courser, 
gently falling on the serpent writhing with pain, 
is by this means unperceived. The model of the 
head of Peter, a performance of singular excel- 

m 

lence, in which the artist disclaimed all merit, w^s 
the production of a lady, mademoiselle Collot, af- 
terwards married to Peter Falconet, the son of the 
artist. The whole was grounded on piles closely 
driven. On the side towards the admiralty, in let- 
ters of cast metal, is the following inscription : 

PETRV PEKVOMU EKATERINA VTORAIA. 1782. On 

the side next the senate, in Latin : petro primo 

CATHERINA SECVNDA. 

On the 7th of August, the day on which the 
monument was disclosed to the public, the em- 
press, appearing in the balcony of thesenate-houce, 
solemnised the event by the distribution of medals 
in gold and silver ; also, by an ukause, or grace, 
which put an end to every process of more than 
ten years standing, discharged all debtors who had 
been five years in confinement, and remitted all 
debts due to the crown below the Sum of 500 
rubles. The expence of the whole undertaking 
amounted to 424,6 1 rubles. Mademoiselle Col- 
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lot^ in consequence of the reputation she acquired 
on this occasion, gained by her industry, during 
her stay in Russia, a competency of 50,000 ru-» 
bles : she was engaged to make a bust of the em- 
press in marble, and employed by the nobility ia 
similar designs. 

The treaty of pacification, so lately concluded 
between Russia and the Ottomans, promised no 
long duration : perpetual subjects of dispute oc- 
curred, which the pestilence, that through the 
sununer and autumn of 1782 ravaged the frontier 
countries, had hitherto restrained from breaking 
out into hostilities. The Forte had the mortifica- 
tion to perceive, in the pride and impatience of 
its powerful neighbour, but little disposition for 
tedious negociation : its remonstrances were ac« 
companied by every preparation for enforcing 
their effect. 

The emperor of Germany now, plucking off 
the mask, avowed his design of supporting with 
his own the claims of Russia, while the engage^ 
ments of the two empires were declared to be 
reciprocal. Towards the close of the year, two 
Strong memorials were presented from the united 
courts, when their armies appeared on the fron- 
tiers of Turkey. The Porte, however desperate 
its situation, having no part to choose, contented 
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itself with preserving an appearance of dignity. 
Russia had experienced from her late ccmqtiests a 
rapid increase of her commerce ; her vessels pass- 
ed the Dardanelles^ proceeded to Aleppo and 
Smymaj and traded in the ports of Italy. The 
foundation of the city of Kerson, on the shores of 
the Dniepr, was laid by Catherinej and the work 
accelerated by the activity of Potemkin. Kerson 
already counted wkhin its walls 40,000 inhabit- 
antSj while from its yards were launched vessels 
of commerce and ships of war, destined to -strike 
terror into the Ottoman empire. The empress 
and Potemkin felt with these advantages their 
ardour rekindle : they desired with equal fervour 
die conquest of a country so long the object of 
their ambitious projects. It was resolved to begin 
their operations by detaching the Krimea from 
Turkey : the fertility of the country is disputable, 
but it promised, in a resource to the armies and in 
its commercial advantages, benefits less equivocal. 
Reinforcements were sent to the armies in Po« 
land and the Ukraine, while every thing an- 
nounced a speedy declaration of war. The Rus- 
sian minister at Constantinople had orders to ex- 
tend his demands, and to extort from the divan a 
promise not to interfere in the fate of the Krimea. 
The divan, feebte and disunited, yet incensed at 

YOL. III« I 
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these pretensions^ murmured instead of flying to 
arms. Pretences for injustice are seldom wanted 
by powerful states : an insurrection vr^s by tbe 
emissaries of Russia stirred up in the Krime^^ 
while, the troops of Catherine, under pretence <>£ 
assisting the Khan, found means to possess them- 
selves of the country. In justification of an in- 
vasion, in which every law of nations and every 
principle of honour were alike violated, a mani- 
festo-was published, in which the Turks were ac- 
« eused pf having broken the treaty of . Kftinar^gi. 
The pacific disposition of the Porte proved of 
little av^l in producing an accommodalion iwi^h 
its ambitious adversaries : their demands were so 
exorbitant, that it became a question with the 
prudent whether it were not better to put every 
thii(?g to hazard. All sides prepared for decisive 
hostilities, and the preparations of each were im- 
mense. 

The year 1783 exhibited an apparatus of wao*, 
.in the northern and eastern borders of Europe, 
. unprecedented even in those maitial regions. 
-The Danube greened under the weight of artil- 
.lery and stores, which the emperor. fcMrwarded to 
. the frontiers , from his hjeissditary stjites. The 
RttdtUn forces .advanced 9t the^si^n^ time through 
: di&rent paits^ of Pdftnd, and ihrough the conn- 
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tries from the Don to the Dniepr, to the scene of 
action. The armies of the Porte, whicK had 
drawn into Europe great bodies of Asiatic troops, 
akeady exceeded 150,000 men. A number of 
£ur<q)ean officers, particularly from France, among 
whom were several engineers, had been attract-- 
ed into their service. The janissaries and sol- 
diers shewed on this occasion a singular docility : 
misfortune, joined with the example of their rul- 
ers, appeared to have softened ibeiv prejudices^ 
and changed their character. 

The manifesto published by Catherine in justi- 
fication of her conduct in the Krimea, was an- 
swered by the Porte in a masterly style* The 
English minister * is said to have lent his pen on 
this occasion: the perfidy and injustice of the 
court of Petersburg it was by no means difficult to 
prove. But of what avail is truth in the causes 
of sovereigns, whidi can be pleaded effectually 
only by the sword ? 

Apprehensive lest the king of Sweden should 
take advantage of the absence of her armies, Ca- 
therine endeavoured to form with Gustavus a new 
treaty of alliance, jmd, on the failure of a minis- 
terial negociation, resolved on a second interview 
»■ 11 1. ■■■■I 'fc ■ ■ ■ I ■ ' — 

* Sir Robert Aindie. 
12 
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with the Swedish monarch. Frederiksham^ z 
frontier town^ being appointed for the meeting, 
the empress repaired in a yacht to the place of 
rendezvous. Among the ladies who attended her 
was the princess DashkofF, who had for some time 
past apparently regained her friendship and confi-o 
dence. Two contiguous houses^ furnished with 
great elegance) and a gallery of communication 
constructed between them^ had been previously 
hired. One of these was occiqpied by Catherine^ 
the other served as quarters for Gustavus, during 
the four days they remained at Frederiksham. 

Peace having been signed some months before^ 
there appeared no longer any reason for keeping 
in arms the neutrality of the north ; a position to 
which the king of Sweden assented. A neutrality 
during the war with die Turks was also proposed 
to him, while he was assured that, after its ter- 
mination, he should be assisted by Russia in gain- 
ing possession of Norway. Flattered by this idea, 
. Gustavus complied with all that Catherine de- 
manded : they parted mutually satisfied, their 
minds occupied with different projects of con- 
quest. The empress, on their separation, dis- 
played her munificence in presents to the Swedish 
officers : Gustavus emulated this example ; the 
favourite Lanskoi was decorated by him with the 
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order of the polar star, and a diploma present-^ 
ed to the princess Dashkoff, as member of the 
academy at Stockholm. 

The Porte beheld with anxiety the preparations* 
of the enemy, which seemed to assure them of 
idctory. Seventy thousand men, under the com- 
mand of Fotemkin, were assembled on the fron« 
tiers of the Krimea : forty thousand, at the head 
of whom was prince Repnin, were in readiness to 
back them : marshal Romantzoff, with a third 
army, held his quarters at Kief. The squadrons- 
of the Euxine were armed, while ten sail of the 
Hne, with several frigates, waited the signal for 
proceeding to the Mediterranean. 

The court of London tried in vain to rouse the 
divan to arms, which France and Austria, with 
more success, laboured to prevent. Negociation 
was, as a safer mode, preferred by the Porte. By 
a new treaty, signed at Constantinople, the em- 
press retained the sovereignty of the Krimea, of 
the isle of Taman, and a great part of the Kuban, 
while her right was acknowledged to the dominion 
of the Euxine, and to the passage of the Darda« 
nelles. Catherine thus acquired, without the ne- 
cessity of a battle, an immense territory, with, 
1,500,000 new subjects. She restored to the 
ELrimea and to th^ j^uban their ancient names of 

13 
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Taurida and Caucasus. The example of the khan 
ol the Krimea deterred not other princes from ac* 
cepting the perfidious protection of Russia^ whose 
presents dazded their eyes. 

While extending the dominions of his soye-^ 
leign, Potemkin neglected not bis personal iiw 
terests. Estates and honours \rere larahed upon 
him. The surname of Tavritscheskjr * was con-- 
ferred upon him by the empress, who, with the 
rank of grand-admiral of the Euxine^ gave him 
die government of Taurida, and built for him the 
magnificent palace in Petersburg, which bears 
tk^ i^ame of Tayritschesky. 

Count Nikita Ivanovitch Panin, and prince 
Gregory OrlofF, died about this period 5 the one 
at Moscow, the other at Petersburg. Panin died 
of chagrin, a malady to which discarded ministers 
are liable. OrlofF, though in possession of num« 
berless benefits heaped on him by Catherine, and 
the husband of a young and beautiful wife, found 
the presence of the new favourites insupportable. 
He had passed in travelling the latter years of his 
life. In 1782 he lost his wife at Lausanne, and 
on her death sunk into deep melancholy. On 
his return to court, he presented to his friends a 

■ ■ I I.I. II . ■! I II IW 

♦ TheTaurian. 
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sad spectade of insanity: at one moment he gave 
hhnfielf up to an extravagant gaiety; the next, 
burmng into reproaches against the enipresS9 he 
struck horror into those who heard him) and filled 
Gatkexine ynA terror and grief. Having at length 
retired to Moscow^ remorse revived with tenfold 
force : the bleeding shade of the murdered Petev 
incessantly haunted his imagination^ and pursued 
him in every retreat : night and day, in his dis- 
tracted fancy, it appeared to aim at him an aveng- 
ing dart. Death at last relieved him— he expired 
in the agonies of frenzy and despair* 

In the former periods of his favour he had re- 
ceived from the empress a medallion surrounded.; 
with brilliants, on which was her portrait, which-* 
he-constantly wore. After his death, the minia- 
ture was presented to Catherine, who returned it 
to Alexy OrlofF, the brother of the deceased, and 
the actual murderer of Peter III. An affecting 
present*! 

About 1780 it happened that, after presenting. 
s6me gentlemen at court, the Epglish minister and 



* The sequel to the revolution of lyt^ was performed 
in 1797, after the death of the empress, when Alexy Or- 
loff resided at Moscow. The emperor Paul, on coming 
to the crowD, caused the coxpse of his father Peter III*, 
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his countrymen were favoured by a conTersation 
with the empress. Prince Baratinsky standing 
near her, she exclaimed in her lively manner^ 
' VoiJi un homme qui n^a rendu le plus grand service 
dans le moment le plus critique de ma vie! Every 

.1 ■■ I < »ll I !■ . - I ■ I ■ .■■II ■ I I I II I I I I II « 

interred in the church of St. Alexander Nefsky, to be 
taken up and brought to the palace, to receive there si* 
milar honours with that of the empress his wife. In the ; 
printed ceremonial, prince Baratinsky f and count Alexy 
Orloflf were ordered to officiate as chief mourners. The 
ceremony of coronation having been omitted by Peter 
during his life, the imperial crown was placed on his 
coffin, as it lay beside that of his consort. Over both was 
a kind of true-love knot, with the following inscription 
in Russ : ^' Divided in life, united in death.'' The chief 
mourners took their station in presence of the assembled 
court ; amidst sable hangings, lighted tapers, and all the 
solemnity of imperial woe. The strong nerves of Orloflf 
endured the scene, unshaken : his companion, with a 
heart less inaccessible, fainted beneath his emotions, and 
Cpukl scarcely support his station, during the three hours 
oidained by the ceremonial, with the aid of volatile salts 
and other stimulative applications. Alexy, without re» 
questing it, received afterwards permission to travel in 
foreign parts, while Baratinsky was spared the trouble of 
a future attendance at court. 

f The assistant of .^exy Orloff in the murder of Peter. 

* * Behold a man who rendered me the greatest service 
in one of the most critical moments of my life.* 
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<m€ present heard this expression with astonish-* 
ment^ as the particulars of the revolution were 
one rf those secrets which are known to all the 
world. Catherine immediately added, perhaps on 
recollection, that in stepping from her carriage 
her foot had twisted at the ancl&, when Baratin-* 
sky catching her at the instant prevented her 
from falling upon her face to the ground. 

This anecdote is thought by many to afford a 
presumption of the ignorance of the empress re- 
specting the manner of her husband's death : 
otherwise, say they, it couid scarcely be expected, 
from her acknowledged prudence, that she would 
have hazarded an expression thus equivocal. 

The virinity of the Caspian invites the Rus- 
sians to trade with Persia ; and by Persia a com* 
merce with India <:an easily be prosecuted. They 
had accordingly long profited by these advantages. 
The fleet maintained in the Caspian by Catherine 
cruised along the Persian coasts, burning all the 
vessels and even floats of timber- which they hap- 
pened to meet. The commanders received orders 
to sow discord between the several khansj and to 
support the weak against the strong ; a method 
found but too successful in Poland and in the 
Erimea. In 1782, the empress determined on* 
executing the project formed by Peter I. against 
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Persia, of extending the Russian dominion on the 
western shores of the Caspian sea* The dissen- 
sions which laid waste those fertile regions ap- 
peared to favour her design, which unforeseen 
obstacles nevertheless opposed. 

The trade carried on by the Russians in China^ 
not less beneficial than that of the Caspian, had re- 
ceived a check by their arrogance and ill conduct. 
Catherine found means to appease the Chinese, 
and to revive the spirit of commerce : an archi- 
n^andrite, with several young Russians, was at 
the same time sent to study the languSige of 
China* Maritime expeditions to Kamtschaika 
were also set on foot. 

There was yet anodier country with wUch the 
empress was desirous of a commercial connections^ 
when an incident occurred that favoured her pur- 
pose. Some shipwrecked Japanese, sixteen sailors 
and the master of the vessely had saved themselves 
oa the northern coasts of Russia, which approz* 
imated to Japan. The master was, in 1.792, 
brought by professor Laxmann toi Petersburg. 
Catherine received him graciously, and gave him 
instructors, who, while they taught him the Rus« 
sian and Tartarian languages, learnt enough. of 
the Japanese to enable them to form some com* 
i^ercial arrangements* If no great success hat- 
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hitherta attended thisenterpriset there is no reason- 
to doubt :thatt ^t some future- period^ Russia 
may share in the profits made by the Datch at 
Japan. 

While Catherine was in every quarter extend- 
ing her dominions, and grasping all the. territory, 
on which she could seize with in:f)unity, eyery 
accession of power to her rivals alarmed her fears 
a^d awakened her jealousy. The increasing fame.,, 
of Frederic IL and his preponderance in Eurc^, 
more- particularly disquieted h/er* From, the first « 
partition of Poland,. Frederic hjEMl. been daily en- 
croaching on the privileges of Dan)^jick> whi<;ht 
pressed by hisipower^ wasneaatly compelled to, 
siirrenderjts^f or relinquish its. cQmiperce* Ca« 
tH^mte, who had herself coveted ^Dant^ick, wa^ ; 
th^. mote exasperated at this conduct* Its magjis«» 
trates were, by h^r minister, artfully invited to 
ixnipiorer her protection. Her mediation was in 
coi^s^iqueace offered to the king of Prussia, which 
retarded fpr a while the fate of the city. 

. A disturbance of .a different nature agitated^ at 
the same time, another quarter of Europe. A^ 

desigi^ of openip^ the Scheldt had been formed} 
^¥ Jo^Jf^ ^ l^s measure was. opposed.by . the; 
Dtttch» wj^o Wt.na means un^^ayed to engage, 
Ered^ to , suffort^ bf force, their, pretensions* 
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Catherine having declared on the side of Germany, 
Holland, dreading to be excluded from the ports 
of the Baltic, Mrisely forebore hostilities, and had 
recourse to negociation. The attention of Europe 
became interested in a question which, however 
apparently simple and limited, gave rise to various 
conclusions. Nature and justice appeared to be 
on Ae side of the emperor, whose arguments 
were forcible, open, and plausible. The states 
opposed facts and existing circumstances to the 
reasoning. of their adversaries. * What an extra* 
ordinary scene,* said they, * would Europe exhibitj^ 
if compelled to recur to original principles, a©d 
to acknowledge the law of Nature ! What would 
be die fate of its different powers> when obliged 
to relinquish those possessions and privileges 
which fraud or force^ war or treaty, through the 
revolution of ages, have enabled them to acquire ?* 
Arguments Kke these, however they might affect 
the philosopher, must to the spoilers of Poland be 
allowed unanswerable. 

The Dutch had for their tenacity a better mo- 
tive than these ostensible pleadings* ITie Scheldt 
by its diflferent branches intersected their domi- 
nions, and communicated with their risers : many 
of their principal cities, their haibours, do^ks, and 
naval arsenals, even the whole interior cf^ their 
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country, would lie upon and exposed to the pos- 
sessor of the Scheldt. Their very existence there- 
fore, as a nation, was concerned in this dispute. 

The history of this contention, however in- 
teresting in itself, belongs not to the present me* 
moir. het it su£Bce to say, that in the summer 
of the following year, the negociations between 
the emperor and Holland were resumed at Parish. 
Towards the end of June, a deputation from the 
republic set out from the Hague to the court of 
Vienna, whose object seems to have been merely 
to make such concessions on the part of Holland 
as might accord with Ae emperor's ideas of dig- 
nity, and open the way to accommodation. 

While Catherine was securing the external 

peace of the empire, cabals and intrigues were 

reviving in her court. No means were unessayed 

to incite the grand-duke against his mother, and 

irritate the mother against her son. Paul was ac* 

- customed to pass the autumn at Gatshina, a seat 

eighteen versts from Tzar-sko-selo. A report 

suddenly arose, that he designed to build there a 

town, and to give liberty to all who should make 

it their residence. THe peasants flocked in crowds 

to partake of these benefits, from all parts of the 

empire. Paul beheld tiiem with surprise, and 

tn& great pntdence.kindly dismissed them. An 
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incipient revolt was thus stifledj from wUch peat. 
e&cta had been anticipated* 

Bezborodkoy who succeeded to Panin, and who 
seemed to hare inherited his sentiments^ became^ 
by his perspicacity and zeal^ necessary to the env- < 
press. Connected with the family of Vorontzoff, 
he was the secret opponent of Potemkin» who^, 
disdaining his enemies^ openly braved thenVi or 
made them his sport with pecuUar address. 

Lanskoi the favourite, attached to Potemkifi) by. 
whom he was affectionately regarded, ^ew daily; 
more dear to Catherine. His education having^ 
been neglected, she took on herself the improve- 
ment of his mind^ which she enriched with useful, 
knowledge. Through his capacity and docility, he 
soon became not less distinguished for his acquire*, 
ments and manners, than for the graces of his per- 
8on» The affection of the empress for this youth » 
appears to have been tender and sincere : she ad-? 
mired in him her own creation. But her satisfacr 
tion, however genuin^^, proved to be transient. A, 
fever seized her beloved pupil, who, in the flower » 
of his age, expired in the scrms of his friend atid, 
sovereign. Catherine, till. the last, moment of. 
his existence, continued to lavish on him the«mo^« 
passionate attentions. She abandoned beraeil^ 
on ids d^ea^ to .fiQbef , ai)diregt:e^; shtttjiEigx; W7 
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Hi£ up in her chamber for several izj$, dhe re* 
fused all sustenance, and remained three nuMitha, 
without going out, in her palace of Tzar^sko-selo. 
She erected, in the gardens of the palace, a superb 
mausoleum to the memory of LanskoY, which 
appeared through the trees from the wuidows of 
her private apartments* Two years after this, 
event, -while accidentally yralking near this mantk* 
ment of her tenderness, she was observed by the 
courtiers to shed a flood of tears. The- fortune of 
LanskoY, which was estimated at 3,000,000 ru-* 
bles, and which he had bequeathed to the em* 
press, she returned to his sisters, reserving ta. 
herself only the right of purchasing the pictures,^ 
the medals, the library, the plate, and one landed 
estate^ valued at 400,000 rubles^ of which she had 
made him- a present. 

Potemkin took upoti himself the care of coi> 
solmg the empress for the loss of her favourite : 
he only could presume to penetrate the retirement 
in which she passed her hours. His influence 
oier her mind appeared daily to increase, and, 
whether from gratitude or from attachnaent, she 
determined, it is said, to unite him to herself, by 
secre* but indisspluble ties.. The obligations of , 
masriage^ if ^ indeed they ^xistedt appeared .to; imf* 
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fx>se but little restraint on the future conduct of 
either party. 

The place of favourite, vacated by the death of 
Lanskoi, excited the ambition and intrigues of the 
court. Princess Dashkoff earnestly sought to ob- 
tain it for her son, and for a moment promised her* 
self success. The young prince Dashkoff, tall and 
of an advantageous figure, flattered himself with 
being able to atract the attention of the empress. 
But Potemkin, aware of his designs, without af- 
fecting to oppose them, contrived to render him 
ridiculous in the eyes of Catherine, and to intro- 
duce a competitor in her favour. Yermolo£F and 
MomonoflF, two subaltern officers in the guards, 
were with this view charged by him with some 
trifling commission to the empress, who, having- 
attentively observed them, decided in favour of 
the former. 

A ball was given at court, in which prince^ 
Dashkofl^ unconscious of what had passed, display- 
ed an extraordinary magnificence. The courtier^ 
believing his triumph at hand, already paid to him 
their homage ; while Potemkin artfully redoubled' 
his complaisance to the princess. Deceived by Kis 
duplicity, she yirrote to him a note on the follow- 
ing day, requesting him to admit her nephew, tie 
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joung count Butterlin, into the number of hi$. 
aides-de-camp. Potemkin maliciously replied^ that 
the places were full, the last haying been already 
bestowed on lieutenant Termoloff, whose name 
and person were alike unknown to the princess* - 
The same day she became acquainted with botb^ 
on perceiving him at the Hermitage take his sta-. 
tion behind the chair of the empress. 

In 1185, a new source of jealousy and discord 
had opened in Germany^ respecting the proposed, 
exchange of an ancient and great electorate in the 
heart of Germany, for the Austrian Netherlands* 
The king of Prussia, who became upon this oc- 
casion the guardian and protector of the Ger- 
manic rights and liberties, and who regarded the 
alliance between Austria and Russia as highly 
formidable, invited the electors and princes of the 
German empire to unite for the defence of the 
Germanic constitution. The king of Great Bri- 
tain, as elector of Hanover, was one of the first 
who entered the confederacy j a measure which 
gave great displeasure both to the empress and to 
Potemkin. 

The court of London, desirous of renewing its 
treaty of commerce with Russia, had sent f<»r the. 
purpose to Petersburg a minister-plenipotentiary^ 
Catherine} thouglm^ no de^gn of interrupting at- 
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tradebeneficial to both countries, thought proper, 
28 a testimony of her resentment against the court 
of England, to delay the renewal required. 

The French embassador at Constantinople had 
instigated the court of Petersburg to act in con*- 
cert with that of Versailles. The count de Sfegur 
tras appcnnted embassador upon this occasion, a 
young negociator peculiarly suited to his mission^' 
who, to talents and extensive erudition, added 
prepossessing manners with the most frank and' 
insinuating address. Thus qualified he failed not 
to acquire the favour of Catherine and the esteem' 
of Potemkin^ whoi rough and haughty; was yet 
capable of appreciatilig merit.' 

The empress was desirous of visiting the fa- 
mous canal of Vishney-Volotdiok; which, joining 
die Volga with the' Ilmen lake, and the lake with 
the Ladoga, unites t^ie Caspian with the Baltic 
sea. Prince Potemkin, Yermoloff, and the fo- 
reign ministers, accompanied her on* this expedi- 
tion. The embassador of France going one day 
to- speak' with Potemkin, found him particularly 
incensed against the court* of London: Segur,^ 
artfuUy taking advantage^'of this disgust, repre- 
fented to Potemkin the b^iefit that would result 
10 Russia from a direct commerce with France, 
wiliiout the agency of England, which reaped the 
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profits from •both countries. Fotemkin having 
listened to him with attention, engaged him to 
commit his observations to paper, promising to 
communicate them only to the empress. The 
minister immediately returned to his barge, where, 
finding count Cobentzel and Mn Fitzherbert 
amusing, themselves with backgammon, he bor- 
rowed of the latter his inkstand, and, with the 
pen of the English embassador, drew up the plan 
of a treaty of commerce between France and 
Russia. The paper was immediately, through 
Botemkin, conveyed to Catherine, who gave to it 
her assent. This done, it was returned toSegur, 
to be presented in the customary form to Ostexw 
oan the vice-chancellor. 

C^terman, on the receipt of the paper, igiio* 
rant of what had passed, and devoted to the £ng* 
£sh, informed the French minister that he could 
not presume to flatter him with success. Segur 
made no reply. The plan was submitted to the 
council and immediately ratified. Such was the 
origin of the treaty of commerce between France 
and Russia. Previcftis to signing die treaty, an 
expectation was signified by the Russian minis- 
ters, that France should dedate her adhesion to 
the armed neulrality. This wasiconsen t ed. t^ oa 
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a proviso^ that the court of Petersburg should 
promise to conclude no treaty with any other 
power but on a similar condition. This clause^ 
inimical to the interest of England^ retarded for 
a long time the renewal of the treaty solicited by 
its minister. 

Towards the close of the same year, 1785^ 
a treaty of commerce was concluded with the 
emperor, highly advantageous to his people, and 
calculated to produce between the two em- 
pires an hereditary and permanent friendship. 
Similar negociations also took place with various 
other nations, while the commercial treaty with 
England was suffered to expire. 

Catherine, before she returned to Petersburg, 
made a visit to Moscow ; and, time having nearly 
efiaced the remembrance of her usurpations, was 
less unfavourably received than on former occa- 
sions. Among those who appeared at her court 
was Gudovitch, the friend of the, late czar, the 
simplicity of whose dress distinguished him from 
the crowd of courtiers, and whose presence re- 
called to every mind the imag& of his unfortunate 
master. Countess" VdroatzoflF, the mistress of 
Peter, had been long recalled from exile, and was 
i?iarried to the admiral Paliansky. She was never 
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invited to court, but her daughter had been sent 
for bjr the empress, and admitted into the number 
of her maids of honour. 

The spirit of toleration was a distinguished and 
singular feature in the administration of Cathe- 
rine : during the whole of her reign, not a single 
instance occurred of religious penalty or prohibi- 
tion. Persons of all countries and persuasions^ 
lutherans, calvinists, moravians, papists, moham- 
xnedans, and infidels, if deemed worthy, might 
alike aspire to any place under government, whe- 
ther civil or military. This liberal spirit became, 
io-its most comprehensive sense, not merely the 
characteristic of the government, but of the whole 
empire. Professors and teachers of the several 
religions communicated with each other in the 
bonds of strict fellowship and social union ; neither 
jealousy nor hatred existed among them ; no one 
erected his own into a standard-mind, or assumed 
the ofEce of inquisitor into the faith of his neigh- 
bour. The empress, not satisfied with having 
appointed a catholic bishop, established at Mohi- 
lef a seminary of Jesuits, supported islamism in 
the Krimea, and gave annually to her people some 
solemn instance of her protection granted to li- 
berty of conscience. On the day of the benedic- 
tion of the waters, her confessor, by her orders, 
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invited to his house the ecclesiastics of every de- 
nomination, to whom he gave a grand entertain- 
ment, styled by Catherine the * dinner of trfe- 
ration.' The clergy of eight different forms of wor- 
ship have been seen associated at this philosophical 
festival. The offices of religion, it has been cal- 
culated^ were performed in Petersburg in fourteen 
different languages. 

The empress had laboured, through the whole 
of her r^n, to diffuse knowledge among her 
people. With this view, houses of education had 
been fonaded in the several towns» and at length 
distributed through the countries. A commission 
of public instruction was erected, at the head of 
which -was placed Z^vodoffsky, her former fa- 
vourite, who wM also appointed secretary of the 
cabinet and governor of the Lombard or loan* 

^ bank, wluch had been cqpened on a singular prin- 
ciple. Instead of borrowing money from her 
subjects, Catherine revcr-sed the usual order of 
tIuBgs> and became the great money-lender, to the 

-empire. This h^vk^ also acted as an insurance- 

. (office against losses by fire : in it likewise both 
foreigners and natives were permitted to deposit 

' their money, for the security of which the impe- 
rial word vras pledged. 
The empress- was perpetually sending notes to 
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the comrautee of public instruction> to which she 
attached great importance, communicadre of her 

.ideas for the improvement of the institution ; 
while, during the performance of the lessons, she 

.was frequendj present. A lesumed German had 
consented to become professor of history and 
geography, in the Russ language, of which no 
native was found capable. Catherine being one day 
present at a lecture, delivered by the professor to 
the. several tribes. that inhabit Siberia, bestowed 

■great praise on his knowledge and zeal. She 

. afterwards propoaed an objection to some of his 
observations, to which he replied in a clear and 

.satisfactory manner. Zavodpffsky, uuaccustomed 

,to hear a. literary man x>ppose an opinion against 
that of the sovereign, appeared irritated by the 

^presumption of the lecturer* The empress, ear- 
nestjyijaterrupting him, acknowledged that she had 
been mistaken, and thanked the professor for the 
ability he h^^ displayed in rectifying her idctas : 
but, observing the wrath of Za^yodofisky not yet 
aUayed,. she eid>raced the opportunity offered her 
by the moment in which he led her to the $;ar- 
riage, to order him to repeat to the lecturer her 
satisfaction and her thanks. The president, less 
candid, and liberal than his sovereign, found 
m§WS| ^notwithstanding yrli^t had passedi . t» 
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punish the professor for his courage by depriving 
him of his place. 

In the latter part of this year, 1785, great havoc 
was made by the Russians among the Ruban 
Tartars : a Tartar 'khan, two of hi^ sons, and a 
nephew, were captured and brought prisoners to 
Petersburg. 

Yermoloff, when arrived at the pinnacle of fa- 
vour, fell by his own imprudence. Jealous in his 
temper, he treated with caprice and ingratitude the 
man to whom he owed his fortune; and eagerly 
seized every opportunity to lessen him in the 
opinion of the empress. Potemkin perceived in 
the coolness of Catherine's manner the perfidy 
and influence of the favourite. An uncle of Yer- 
moloff had been, not undeservedly, dismissed by 
Potemkin from die service in disgrace, in conse- 
.quence of a quarrel at play. The nephew com- 
plained to the empress, who, at his instigation, 
reproved Potemkin. * Madam,' replied he, 
haughtily, * there is but one alternative ; you must 
dismiss Yermoloff or me : for so long as you keep 
that white negro*, I will not set my foot within 
the palace.' The same day Yermoloff received 
orders to travel, and was succeeded by Momonoff. 

« • 

* A term alluding to the fairness of his complsxioi* 



Tbete inti^e^ wei?e acavccijr hdMd befond ihr 
precincts of the court, while Cadieriii^s kve of 
glory was tmiTersaUf known. If her diaiacter 
9S a sovireign was great, as a nmman it adouts^ 
no palliation. 

The professor Pallas had, durii^ his txards ia 
the interior of Russia, collected Tarious natuial 
curiosities, whh wUdi he had formed a valoabie 
cabinet. This was purchased of him by the em- 
press, as were also the libraries of d' Alembert and 
Voltaire. 

Sereral persons had, at vattioiis times, by order 
of Catherine, traversed the northern Ardiipelago» 
and the remotest of the Russian provinces. In 

1785, she sent others towards Caucasus, and to 

J' 

the fronti^s of China, for the purpose of ex» 
ploring those parts- of the empire which were yet 
unknown. The only fruit of their discoveti^ 
made public, was the account of a small colony oi 
strangers and Christians, found in the moit se- 
quest^ed {»rts of die wilds of Caucasus, and 
whose manners exhibited a primeval simplicity* 
T%ese people af^ared ignorant of thotf own ori« 
gki ; bui^ firom an a£Bmty in tl»ir language aad 
odiar ctrcunotahces, were supposed' <|d' be desctnd^ 
aitts of a eofamy of Bo|ia»«|ns, wbb, flymg from. 
perMB«tsott,i«bilraid8 Ae dos^ (^ liie 'ftfteetttk 
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vtimiarf^ iomA teftige horn thrir oppresioin in 

'•.A JBmrine expedition w^s ftnrmed abomt tliis 
Mxtm^ fiar the purpose of atcertaining, or of ex- 
tencUngi those discoveries which haul before 
rbetn misttccesefttliy undertaken ' or tmperfectlj 
itdkitfed. But the work whidi reflects yet 
igtoiter hommr upon Catherine, is the navigable 
canal in the province of Iver, which, by op^^g 
a conununicadon between ihe rivers Ivert and die 
Msta^ wiU, if ever completed, not only estabUA 
-all inland navigation' trough the countries be- 
tween the shores of the Caqiian and the Baltic, 
•but actually unite those distant seas: an union 
unparalleled in the annala of history. 

The czarina^ desirous of av^tneating the.popt»- 
lation of her newlywacquited provinces, published 
m maniiesto, inviting fof?eigfiefs to rhsoA thtdher. 
Sy another manife^o^ which appeared a few 
jnontha after the Conner, she: declared to the t»- 
kAitvm^ Russia ai^d Taxtary, th^t it was no 
>xDger required of them^ in thek addiiesseste the 
ilivone* 10 lt]fle themaditea shufes but sulj^s* 
Axis of ppputairity Uke these arehradab|»» ind re- 
ftaetcfedk upOn^Ktdi.as adcfit thens. Whether 
from i^iki^tiifnr or piQilky» .CSathcsoto tin t fa w d 
li^melf CD her j^OQfle by ilee ^Umdm ahe fast to 
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tketr dulteiif oi^fhemAt alwsys had amnnbtr 
in htr apaftmeots, whose caietaes the tetsmed 
wkh extreme complacence, and who enjojred in ^ 
palace the same liberty with the princes her 

^ grandchildren. 

Munificence and grandeur were the characto^ 
jstics of her court, iK^ch in splendor and mag»- 
niiicence was formed upon the Asiatic rather than 
the European model. 

. In the beginning of the year 1786, the emt* 
press publicly announced her design of making a 

. progress to Kerson and the Krimea, for the pur^ 
pose of being crowned sovereign of her new 
conquests. The profession, whether by sea or 
land, was to be suited to the grand concluding 
ceremonial, "when the empress was to be. crowned 
queen of Taurida, and declared protectress of aH 
the Tartar nations. A fleet of galleys, built for 
the occasion, were ordered to be furnished with 
every necessary convenience, and elegant accom^ 
modation, £tted to a luxurious and magnificent 
(ourt.^ The sum of 7,000,000 mhles* is said 
(probably with some exaggeration) to hare been 
dedicated to the mere expense of presenta tp fat 
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dUbrSmtrd at' the cfanttttioii. iii ^dtfs lavbh itia|K* 
infictfncea'poEticalobjcct'wasm riew: terrified 
iijtthe power^ or -allured by the pcHtip, dhphjed 
xxtL dds occasiotiy' the adjoimng ns^ons, h was 
betieved, would flock from all parts to do homage 
to'tibe new soveragn of die east, who would 
thereby enlarge and secure her dominion, without 
the hazard of war or the expence of conquest. 

But the grand political object of Catherine in 
dite intended display, after having taken the seep-* 
Ire of the Krimda, and awed the surrounding na- 
tions, was to conduct her grandson Constantine to 
Alt gates ci the eastern empire; to the sovereigiAy 
t»f whidi she had destined him from his birth. 
Greek nurses bad> with this view, been procured 
ibr him from the isle of Naxos: dressed in the 
Gredc fashi<m, and surrounded by children of 
dut natk>n, he had acquired dieir language^ which 
Ke spoke with faciltty. It was for him that the 
Grecian cadet-corps of two huncfared cadets wsks 
established. The preparati<ms were nearly com- 
pleted, and alt was in motion, when the prince 
nsfortunatelf sickened of the measles, and was 
obliged to be left at Petersburg. This event, 
combined with ofher circumstances, more parti- 
cularly the account' of some serious altercations 
between the Russiluis and Tartars, occasioned 
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ccHisiderable alterations in the projected firogtt9^ 
Narrowed in its desigi^ and disencmobered of 
it5 magmficence, the coronation and tbe neiR 
titles were given up> tKe expected military force 
did not attend, neithekdid the procession take 
phce at the time prqposed : the einpress was con* 
tent with shewing herself to her new subjects^ 
and appearing to take some kind of fonnal pos* 
sessiim of Kerson and the Krimea* The. inhabit* 
ants of those unknown regions, alarmed rather 
dian dazzled by the report of the intended pro* 
gresSf and considering it as a sigAal of general 
danger, cemented their forces, and united for re^ 
mtance*. This efiect of a Tain pomp soon be-t 
eame apparent, white the war of the Krimea 
grew^ daily more serious* : 

The conferences hdid on this occasion be twe en 
Catherine, the emperor, and tbe king of Poland, 
^ were beheld by the Ottomans with anxiety and 
ivspicion. However insignificant Poland might 
^pear as an ally, in the scale of hostile exertion^ 
its situation between the two empires, which il 
was capable of uniting, with its valuable produc- 
tions, rendered it, in the eyes of the Porte, a 
formidable accession to the strength of their 
enemies* It was even rumoured, that, on this 
meoM^niUe progress, the friendship of the king, 
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Mmtted a$ was his authority, had been purchased 
by a sum of money ; a report that exposed him 
to a charge, at the ensuing diet, cf having enter* 
ed into conditions inimical to the republic. 

The ambition of Catherine had roused the jea* 
lousy and the fears of the Turkish empire; a dis- 
trust which a thousand circumstances, added to 
her views reacting her grandson (views render* 
ed but too apparent by his name and education) 
sufficiently justified. The grand object attr&uted 
to faer, to which every other was said to be in 
isbordination, was the establishing in her famtlyr 
two mighty empires, capable of su bvening Eu^ 
rope and Asia. The ruined Tartars, driven front 
die£rimea, complained loudly of the pusiUani* 
mity of the Porte, and implored heaven and earth 
for vengeance; The intended enthronement of 
Catherine was regarded by all as fixing to her 
usurpations a final seaL 

On die 18th of January, 1787, the empress 
commenced her journey> attended by her court, 
faer friends, and favourites, with the ministers of 
Austria, of France, and England. 'I he sledges 
travelled night and day. At every station a num« 
ber of horses had been previously collected : great 
£res were lighted at the distance of every thirty 
{^xbom ; while a concourse of people^ whom co* 



xioHty had attracted^ skirted the rood. ■ P«tcinlun« 
who had gpne oa before^ joined Catherine at Kief» 
where she was also met by the Polish princes and- 
nobles who were in the Russian interest* 

Fifty galleys had been disposed on the Dniepr 
for the reception of the empress, who embarked 
at the beginning of the spring, attended by a nu* 
merous suite* On the followiog day the fleet cast 
anchor opposite to Kanieff, when the king of 
Poland,, under the title of Count Poniatofsky^ 
WeQt on board the galley of Catherine. On their 
$rst meetingi afleriu» interval of three^and-twenty 
y^eSTs, the empress appeared to be in some.degrM 
tffeet^, while Stanislaus,, preserving more prtr 
sence of mind, discojirsed: wi^ great composure^ 
They remained alone, in private con£erencei mor^ 
than half an hour, after which they dined together. 
C^lherii}^ decorated her former faroitrite with 
the riband of the order of St Andrew* Potemt 
Jttn iippenred to be charmed with tbe Polish mo* 
narch, whom he beheld for the first time : to diit 
flsvotirable impression node upon the Russ by 
Stanislaus,, the preservation of his crown for somt 
years longer is ascribed. He retired in the even^ 
ing highly satisfied with his reception, and the 
fleet pursued its course. 

At Krementshuk the empress found an army of 
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\2fi00 mtn, in new vaiforms, who performie^ 
before her a mock fight. It wa« on this occasion^ 
while distributing her faTOurs on all who pressed 
forward to reoeive drna^ diat Catherine, addres* 
ing SuYaroff, ssud, * And you> general, do. you 
want nothing ?* — * Only that you will order my 
lodgings* to be paid» madam/ answered he. 

The shores of the Dniepr were covered with 
villages, constructed for the occasion, with pea* 
sants elegantly dressed, tending numerous flocks, 
who, by cross roads, came to different parts of 
die coast by which the fleet was to pass, and diue 
were incessantly reproduced to the voyagers; 
The beauty of the season, added to the effect of 
this spectude, spread an enchantment oyer re* 
^ODS nearly desert. 

Joseph n. had arrived at Kerson some dme be^ 
fore die empress, whom he set out to meet. Ca^ 
therine landed at Kaidak, and, accom^nied bf 
die onperor,' proceeded to Kmon, already ata 
opulent city. Upon a gate towards the east, the 
^press read as .she passed, a Greek inscripdoit 
to the following purport : — ** By this, the wat 

LEADS TO BtzANTIUM." 



• The rent of the lodgioga was two rubles pcr-moatb. 
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..Foragnersof all nationt^ drawn bycuri^iity^ 
0T by the desire of paying homage to Catherine^ 
were assembled .at Kerson. Among others^ Mi? 
randaj a fugitire from the Havannabf was pre* 
sented to her by Potemkin-: obliged to. fly hid 
own country, he sought and found an asylum ii| 
Russia. Among the ladies who resorted to th^ 
court of the empress, appeared a Grecian, whose 
charms triumphed orer the heart of Potemkin. 

A message sent to-the^van, before the itr 
pasture of Catherine firom Petersburg, annoiuicitig 
her journey and softening its purport, had £ule4 
in disarming the (Ustrust of the Porte; who^ coiv* 
aidering die progress in itself as an aggression^ 
took measures to repel it* -Four Turkish shipe 
anchored at the mouth of the Borystfaenesi whilpL 
the empress remained . at Kersom Beholdingi 
diem with scorn, and turning, to her courtierch^ 
< Do you see V said she: * one would Suisse, th^ 
the Turks had no reodkction of Tschenne.' . 
. It was at Kersott liiat Joseph II. received intel* 
figence of die^rdbelliofi iliathad broken out atBia^ 
bant. * He .nevertheless foUawed Catharine in her* 
visit to the interior of the Krimea, . vdiere ishfr 
was received j>y the., principal oiyrzav whbsei 
troops in her presence, made various enrobitiQiiQb 
On a sudden the carriages were surrounded by a 
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dieosand Tartars^ who formed themsdirn into aa 
€Scort« Joseph^ who had not been apprised of 
this maiHsnvrej expressed some uneasiness, while 
the empress preserved her usual tranquiQitf. 
This Tartar escort had been appointed by Fotem* 
kin, who, not ht off, had aa army of 1 iSfiO^ 
men. 

Catherine, having made her entry with great 
pomp, was lodged with her suite in the palace ot 
the ELhan* In the eTcning she was entertained 
with the spectacle of a mountain which, arttfi* 
«iai]y iUttminated, appeared as on fire* Ever^ 
■esiertioii was made to entertain her with agreei> 
able objects, while, in her turn, she omitted ii» 
art of conciliation to engage the affections of the 
people. She allotted fonds for ibe building of 
two mosques, and distributed considerable pet* 
tents ^mmg the myrzas,! who testified towards 
iier an ardent devotion, andi hi six weeks aftex^ 
wards declared for tfaie Tt^rks. 

Qn her way back the empness was conducted 
io Pultowa, wheco, on her arrival, two armies aqp* 
pearing^ approached, engaged, and gave a Ihreljr 
Md exact representation of the famous battle iA 
wkich the hero of Sweden was defeated by Peter 
Ae Great. Josejdi II« ddigfated with this spec^ 
tacfej piepaxttd by Potanki% expressed hia 8»> 
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liiifikctioiy v^ik h^rAfgloxfd i^mmhdm^ the hit 
«f the SlKcdisb %etQ* ^fs^t\&»d l^j the condu^ 
flC Po(«nlQin> and ^r^^ by th# t><Jiaviour of 
the empress, he entered bto all her vieasures, aa^l 
ttfaiMmi Int to^ation to ^s§ist m causiag her 
granibon to be crpwaed ^% Constantiuople. At 
. IA09&XW the mf&Ai\ (ri^i^ parted : Joeephj 
4^sJuag leave 4yf the #q|iprei^,t rapidlj crossed P(^ 
land» and retui^oifd, to bis dominioni^ while C%* 
.therine pnvrsued th$ r^4 ^ Pet^rsbucg. 

Fofeeo9klQ»)iQWeif«ril^9J^so£ war both fi^W 
fvhltc t«id pii^Kiiie «n0ti^^)t wa^ aoxioiii^ t}u( hor 
.^ilmea should bi^Qfinm^^ l^y the 'iv^k%. Bur*- 
iheoeid mtb h<E^)m v^ ^itles^ he w^ j^tiU sor 
iiciiQiis tO'Md 1^ 1^6^ 4^iU9^ the grajtid ribaoid of 
4iieordfJ?o££^t< Ge^ge. Td obtain this». it waf> 
Mceisary ti» ^Qxnmv^d^ ^ ^Tfvnjx a&d to gain f . 
mcMrf. A hetealomb of. victims was without rer- 
morse to be ofi^red ^ j(he. shrine of his ambition* . 

The Rvissim tf oogs W^ a licentious use of 
ihf ptiviji^Sisgi^ted tc^ ihem bf the Porte t a va« 
Wij of. intrigues w^re selton foot^ while the 
fOUrl pf Petersburg gave pe^tual countenance 
|»tbe vi^IaiiqiQaf.lr^a^* Tt^Pone, irrifatec^. 
al this conduct^, and ajtt the discovery of a corre*^. 
^ndence between one of the rulers of Cairo and 
llie &ttssiaii,mi9i«^;^l^ve orders for quelling the. 
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dUtnrbaaces in Egypt. A conference wars fe^ 
'days afterwards demanded of the mimster, and 
a memorial presented to hhn^ stating the caulKf 
of comphdnt. 

Tlie embassador requested tkne to conndt his 
court ; a petition readily granted : but| on a se- 
cond meeting, the divan resolved that it'^mrasun^- 
necessary to wait for an answer. War * was ac- 
cordingly declared in Constantinople^ and the 
minister shut up in the castle of the Seven Towers. 
The injuries and insults oi which the Forte com« 
plained^ were certainly nekiiket f^w norimaginarj. 

llie embassadors of 'Vienna' stfid Fmnce umted 
their efforts to obtain from the diran the -libera- 
tion of the Russian minister : their remonstyaiices 
proved ineSectual: the English embassadot^ enters 
ing warmly into the interests of his court, whidi 
resented the treaty of comnaerce be^w^n- |U»8aa 
and France, opposed to theirs bis influence. 

The Turks prepared m^ith alacrity for war: a 
formidable army advanced 'to the Chores of the 
Danube, while the stitndard of Mi^anmied Wtfi 
prepared to be unfurled. The progress of tb^ 
empress to Kerson had been b^eld wi^ rage bf 
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Ae people^ vAko repined at the sttpineness of their 
governors. All Europe wondered, on seeing the 
•Forte prepare for war^ at its foilieMrance on this 
occairimi. 

To iticreise die confidence of die army and 
the roYerence of-the nati(»i, the grand*vizier was 
entrusted by the sovereign with extraordmarlr 
powers, "which received a sanction in die joy and 
approbation df the people. A squadion of sixtecp 
^ps of the hne, eight frigates, and several gaUeysV 
Wintered die Euxia^, under the command of thb 
capadan-pacha. The old admiral had but. r^ 
•t^ntly returned from Egypt, whei^ he had sub- 
dued therebelliotU'beys, and collected a tr3iute«C 
twelve millions of piastres. Humble amidst ^Ua 
"kuccess, he recollected with grief the disaster of 
^sdiesme^ while he haTai^;ued die fleet on tht 
<stibject of their expMttion. f I am going in quest 
of batJtfes/ said he, * fitariy reserved to oonqusr 
or die. — Should there be any one among you wb» 
wants courage to sacrifice himsdf iki the gforious 
tonSict, let him speak freely. He shall find fs^ 
vour before me, and receive his dismission. Bui, 
those who neglect to execute my Otders in. the 
h6ur of battle, must hope for no excusl<. I swear 
by Mohammed, and the life of my sultan, their 
heads sliiQ pay «the forf<Mt "of ^ their i^bedieace« 



But on bmi who pcr&nm hi» dnty a Ift«t^> in* 
ward ^lall be bestowed. Let tboee whp Ofi these 
^oadtiaooa asewil&i^ to foUow ts»% rise up^. ^oid 
cwear to obey me faithfully/ The commaiidei^ 
fcmiig o& this iddres* iU naea, ^weve tp p<wquer 
or die wiib their kader. * Go/ i^mmed he*. * fl&y 
hnmi and £aithM eomp^iuens^ return^ tp yoior 
eli]pt> reomve tiie oathe of your erew$>. and bold: 
^Dttzselvta in readioesi for s^x^ i^mt^iBB^w/' 
The Turks having disarioed the Gneelub^of whose 
£deUty they were doubcfuli uayited die T^rtar^ 
wha cegretted tbeii otd inasters and detested 
^Keir iiew onest to return fo their alkg^aoce. In 
mjsi the empresa loaded ^em. with presents ^ vx 
mn she eaueed mpsquea to be erected, and Kpraiis 
JO htt printed % the Tartarsi beholding ia her 
snerdy liie Christian, yearned after iJieir muasttl-^ 
wian prince*. The myrzas met and eletsted a khai^. 
wrho soon lieiield under him, sin arin] of 40Q0. 



. The news of the war, which, foreseen by the 
ecopresS) had been impatiently expeaed at Peters^ 
burgs, was. received with, transports of joy. . Th^: 
peeporaiions were already made : prince Pot^mkin^ 
tommandor in ^ief of the forces, had under hie 
mrders a number of goierfds, apiong whom wae 

fittiaro% ali^Wir^s SQ ^f 1;^^ Mfppd^&e^ 
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wamwbV, imwiBiiig 4x> bei am instnmftnf t» di# 
^ory of Potemkin^ excused himself on account of 
hie age from accepting the ocmimand, of whkb 
tome remaina of a forced respect bad procured 
hkn the oftr. Hta eon jofaied the army. A fleet 
was equipped in the Euxiney and two strong 
iqUadrcms wete m readiness at Cronstadt to sait 
fi»r die Mediterranean^ Joseph 11. not less soli* 
eitous dian Catherine for « war with die Turks^ 
afforded to her a powerful support* Eighty 
thousand Austrlans were on their march to MoU 
davta \ every thing seamed to somouace the mid 
of the Ottoman power. 

A manifesto was puUidbed by the empress in 
die usual style ; the Turks were accused in loft^ 
fcfms ol the infraction of treaties^ while a eata^ 
logue of charges was brou^t against diern^-^ 
*< Perfectly innocent of all the calamities engen* 
deted by war»^ Catherkie, rdying on the justioe 
of her cause^ asserts her claim to the providenot 
and protection of God, and to the prayers of alt 
die christian world. This manifesto was followed 
by a second,' which declared — " 1 hat the Porte 
had been so arrogant as to insist on a categorical 
answer to its absurd demands : that die empress^ 
forced to repel the aggressi<m of the ^lemy of the 
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^iisthn name, anaed herself with cc^Sfidenct^ 
mider the protection of that righteous God *, who 
had 80 long and so powerfully guarded the Russian 
empire.*' 

. In support of these memorials, which were to 
moTe heaven and earth against the OttcHnan^^ 
means were employed yet better adapted to the 
superstition of the Russians. Papers were printed^ 
in which prophecies predicting the speedy ruin o£ 
Constantinople were puUished and circulated. 
. On the side of the enemy alsoj an mgdt appear- 
ed tp the Sheik Mansour, in the midst of a wood^ 
and empowered him to collect an army against 
Ae Russians from among the hordes of mount 
Caucasus. Thus encouraged, the Sheik, suppcnt- 
ed by some neighbouring tribes of Tartars and 
scattered Turks,, entered the Russian frontiers at 
the head of 8000 men, but paid dearly for his te* 
merity : the Tart^s struggled in vain against su- 
perior numbers, arms, and discipline^ 



* Tlie king of .Prussia acted with iQore good sense n 
his attack upon Silesia. Pro Deo et Patriae was proposed 
as the device for his standard. He erased Pro Zko^ say- 
ing it was improper to confbnnd the name of God with 
the qusncls of men, and that he was going to fight for a 
prooipce and not for religion. 



To detail tEe pacticufars of the wsr is not the 
business of this narratkin ; suffice it to say^ that 
die advantage was on tfie side of the Russians^ 
and Te Deum was sung in the churches of Peters- 
burg. The minister of France was earnestly so^ 
Ucited by the empress ta engage his court to unite 
widi her in the dismemberment of the Ottoman 
empire ; in returnr for whidb service she proposed 
to cede to France the possession of Egypt, of the 
fpaqnest of which she believed herself secure. This 
temptation proved insufficient to overpower other 
0(insiderati<ms nearer and more . impressive.; the 
government of Petersburg already threatened to 
disarrange the equilibrium of Europe; while in* 
teiiesC and policy c^ombined to render France aAv 
IfHsse to the ruin of the Tm^ks. ' 
, In her effort^ to incite Christendom against die 
Focte, Catherine could scarcely flatter hersdf widi 
«ace»s ; her growing power must necessarily be* 
^me ah object of dktrust, and awaken the jeaii^ 
lousy tsi the sumMinding nations. Prussia could 
|iotbb>jea9ect«l patiently to suffer ^ aggr»iHiiae>» 
«iittt;ml>ies4ifRlisna or Austria^ white EnglaiKl 
KBsdted the Ottomans to resistance. But what ap 
fietrs to have be^ unforeseen by the empress^ 
was the resolutifn of Gustavus HL to^ dedaM 
iqg^^iiierixMiQdiatXK.waf. ; 



Rtttaia dms found hcttdf suddenly kiroWed 19 
aev and unexpected difiiculde$t the consequences 
of which were not in her original calculations* A9 
a nation, Swedes wanted not cause of resentment 
against Russia j the sense of past injuries was still 
keen, while from her present boundless am* 
bition she had every thing to dread. The re?o-» 
lution in the government of Sweden had produced 
between the tuo courts mutual jealousy and dislike: 
that Sweden should ever recover her rank anionic 
aadons was contrary to .the policy and to the iop* 
tetest of Russia: since die visit of Gustavusfeci 
Petersburg, whence he departed snddcnlyi ts^ it 
was reported, without taking leave, and returned 
frirectpitatdy to his dominionty the breach be^ 
tween the two courts had beki gradually, growiaf 
tnder. In a pamphlet written by Gustavus ^n 
die situation of public affairs, hisxiffbned mediacioit 
is stated between Russia and the Porte; ano& 
fice fcHT which he was particularly qualified Iq^ 
file friead<>hip subsisting between Sweden sni 
Turkey. The scorn with which this pti^osal wat 
iecdived and jrej^cted, appeasft^ to' have, leen: aeiis 
•iUy fek by the royal writer* A similar oAr 
60m G«eat ^Bri^atn, supported, by Prusm, wii| 
toeated with Itde leas ceremooy* To the perti^ 
sacious adherence of Catherine tm bm de^§mi 
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the king attributes his subsequent conducti 
he justifies on the principle of self«d)sfence. Thtf 
mkiisters also of Russia had successfully eniplo7«> 
ed themselves in sowing dissensions among die 
S>«redisb nobleS) who were but too much inclined 
to listen to their insidious counsels. 

GustavuS} resolved on retenge, formed a treaty 
with the Ottomans; Prussia supplied him with 
money, while England pnmiised to assist him with 
a fleet. Thus supported, he determined to march 
against Frederiksham, to attack the town on tw0 
different sides, and take it^ by assault. 
' The inhabitants of Petersburg were aeived with 
surprise and consternation : the Russian soldier]^ 
having been sent ofF against the Turks, the enw 
ytess at the moment of alarm had only some in* 
valids, with a few detachments of her guards, t^ 
lend to the relief of Frederiksham. That Grw^ 
tavtts would get possession oi the place, and pn>» 
Ceed to lay siege to the residence, no one appeared 
VD doubt. Catherine preserved, amidat extreme 
anxiety, the exterior of tranquillity : the A«Acll 
«nba£sador entering the palace at thia critical mo« 
ment, she enquired of him what news was talked 
of i — ^ That you, madam, are going to aet out for 
Moscow,' rapliedhe.-** Itiatrue,*aaid she, * I hav« 
fpvea oidtrs for a aiintevof posl)4ioaet to beis^ 
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in readisess ; but it is for the purpose o| brimi;ing 
soldiers and cannon.' — ^In reality, the few troops 
dispersed among the . less distant garrisons were 
collected and sent into Finland to join the detach- 
ments already there. The command of this in-* 
Complete, army was giyen to an ineiperienoed ge- 
neral, whose military reputation was ill calculated 
to alleviate the apprehensions of the people.. The 
empress hastily published a declaration, in whicli^ 
complaining of the conduct of the king of Sweden^ 
•he dissembled the 3¥Qakness of her troops, pre« 

4 

tending that the garrisons had been reinforced by 
H^y of prec^ition, long before the aggression of 
ibe Swedes* The Swedish minijiter was at tbo 
same time ordered instantly to quit the empire* 1 
Hostilities were commenced in Finland, in 
which the advantages were on the side of the 
Swedes. Their fleet in the mean time paraded 
about the gulf; and even, advanchig within sight 
pf the batteries of Cronstadt, appeared to defy the 
Russian armament, which had received sailing 
tfrdens for the Mediterranean ^ but the appearance 
oS the Siiredish vessels occa^oned them to be re- 
tailed. 

, The near approach of an enemy could not fail 
ic^ alarm the capitaki# who knew of war. only by re* 
foct* TnK^ wnre dsaiwn Sr»m fdl quaitns lor 
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Its defend, and every possible ptecaution irf se- 
cttrity adopted. The younget branches of the im- 
perial family were sent to Moscow, while the em- 
press unappalled awaited the bursting of die 
storm. All the Kozacs within reach were hastily 
collected, to be turned loose, when occalsion should 
serve, upon the provinces of Sweden ; while ad- 
miral Greig, a Scotsman, a brave and distinguished 
seaman, sailed with a strong fleet from Cronstadt 
to counteract the designs of the enemy by sea, on 
the side of which only they could yet menace 
Petersburg, 

It should seem as if, from the supineness with 
which Europe had beheld the dismemberment of 
iPoIand, with the perfidy aiid violence practised on 
die occasion, Russia and Austria had in their 
present system be?n lulled to security ; they ap» 
pear^d to take it for granted, that the subversion 
of a great and ancient enipire, with the division of 
its spoils, would be observed by the nations witR 
equal ihdiderence: but tfak! ihertriess no longer 
eiisted; attentioh'had'been roused, jealousy wa^ 
excited, and £utt)|>e took the alarm. The claims^ 
pretensionV ^nd designs of die alli^ empires, 
were hbw regarded with a general coldness, ah 
impfled or declaf^d disapprobation. Genoa only 
affblrded an exception, by. graifiting.i Joan t^ 
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Jtosaia and the twe of her ports ; she engaged 
likewise to furnish the Mediterranean fleet, with 
stores and supplies. Prussia, from its situation* 
4ts interest, and its power, was the most for- 
midable adversary to the allied empires ; its mo* 
narch, whose policy was not yet to be fathomed* 
beheld the gathering tempest with a steady eye* 
as if uraiting to behold it burst before he took his 
resolutions. 

Such was the aspect of public affairs, and so 
unfavourable was the appearance of Europe to a 
war, which its partisans firmly believed would ter- 
minate in the subversion of the Ottoman empire* 
The favour and concurrence of England, on which 
«the court of Petersburg had multiplied disobla- 
•gations, was of peculiar importance in this con* 
juncture : but while Russia depended for assist- 
ance on the commerce and manufactures of Cfreat 
^Britain, she nieglected to conciliate her favour, 
^d refused to rQnewJxer treaties. The agents for 
the empress in London bad agreed for the hire 
of ships to serve as tenders to the Russian flee^ 
}n the conveyance of stores, arms^ and ammu- 
nition,, ytrheti a piocl^unation in the I^mdon Ga» 

« 

zette, prohibitii^ British seamen from entering 
into the service of any foreign pow^, 9lc* fut a 
sudden, s^p to|betc pfqceedings. 
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TUc dtsappointim^tt was fioUowed bf a aecond 

'^ a similar nature in the repiAlic of Hoflaad } a 

meastire which was attributed by Rusm td die 

influehce of Great Britam. The court of Peier** 

. burg» however exasperated, was ultimatelj bene- 

f fited by these impediments> ^ich, by occasioning 

die delay of her fleet, preserred her capital from 

die attacks of her neighbour the king of Sweden. 

The Russian squadron, commanded by admiral 
Grt igt having put to sea, the hostile fleets ap- 
proached eadi other in a fog off the island of 
• Hoogland. A desperate conflict ensuedi the hor* 
ror of which was augmented by darkness, by in- 
. clement elements, and the dangers of a narrow 
-sea, studded with islands, rocks, and shoals* The 
-event was undecisive, victory being claimed on 
:both sidles. Admiral Gretg, from the accession of 
-fresh ships, and the vicinity of the great naval 
magazines and arsenals, was in a short dme able 
-again to put to sea widi an acquisition of strength. 
iCcmiifig suddenly upon the Swedes when, unap- 
psehensive of an attack, their situation and cir* 
^cumstaaces rendered them incapable of defencCf 
he assailM diem furiously and dnrew them info 
rdiaoider: tl^ Gustavus Adiriphus^ of 60 guns, 
abandon^ ai a sacrifice for die rest, waa tak^ 
^aari bnrht by die Hiilskni. JRroia dOa cv»M 
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*tSI die eod of the compaigii^ die Swedes^ shut up 
in the harbour of Sreabourgt were precluded from 
the tneanfr of refitting, while the Russaa fleet 
•rode tiiumphant mistress ctf die seas. 

The joy at Petersburg on this sudden turn of 
afiairsy was in proportion to its late panic; while 
die favours shewn to the admiral proved the im- 
portance of his service. A letter was written 
to him by the empress, in her own hand, fuU of 
praise and acknowledgment : to this honour were 
added the substantial benefits of a large sum of 
money, and an estate in Uivonia. Not more for- 
tunate in his life dian humoured in his deaths 
which took place towards the close of the year, 
his funeral was, by the orders of the empress, ce* 
iebzated widi pomp, and adorned by those appro- 
priate naval and military honours, 'which by the 
martial nations of Europe are assigned as a tri- 
bute to the manes of the brave. 

Offers of accommodation were proposed to Ca^- 
theritieby the king of Sweden, who, adopdng a 
high tone, sensibly wounded tier pride. ' It was 
required by G^ustavus, that count Razumoflikfy 
the Russian minfeter ^t Stockhofan, shottU be 
puni^bed icA his^intngues and mabbinations ; diat 
a paH of Fihlafid and Karelia, ceded to Rusm by 
fc^rmer'ti^adidSy'shoiiUi be re«K)red to SMedefi; 
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that the court of Petersburg should, under the 
mediation of Sweden, make peace with the Pope ; 
that the independence of the Krimea should be 
established, and that Russia should immediately 
disarm, while Sweden should remain in arras till 
after the conclusion of the treaty .r — * What lan- 
guage !' exclaimed Catherine indignantly ; * if the 
king of Sweden were already at Moscow, I would 
tven then shew him what a woman like myself, 
standing on the ruins of a mighty empirei is able 
to do* 

Instead of making any reply to the projiosals of 
Gustavus, the empress recalled general Mikelson^ 
who was fighting against the Turks, and conferred 
tipon him the command of her army in Finland^ 
which she reinforced with 20,000 men. Beside 
which, she reckoned on the defection of the officers 
of Gtt&tavus, nor did she miscalculate. The king 
of Sweden, destined to mortification, beheld the' 
fortune of Russia predominate: in his endea- 
vours to free his country from foreign control^ 
and to restore in some degree her ^incient glory^ 
he experiehced only accumulated and bitter disap* 
pointments. To produce in Sweden a counter** 
revolution, which, gratifying the ambition and ve» 
nality of its nobles, would subject it to the domi- 
nation of a foreign minister, was the detennined 
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policy of Russia : for this her measures were so art-' 
fully planned, that she appeared to calculate with 
certainty upon their success. Confiding in a well- 
constituted army, and in the courage and discipline 
of his troops, Guftavus flattered himself with carry- 
ing terror to the gates of Petersburg -, when he had 
the mortification to discover that no confidence 
could be placed in the soldiers, that the officers 
were disaffected, and that a traitorous corre* 
Spondence was carried on with the enemy. At 
the siege of Frederiksham, his misfortune and his 
disgrace became apparent: under pretence that 
the war had been undertaken without the consent' 
of the state, and contrary to the constitution of 
Sweden, the officers refused to lead on the attack $ 
while the troops, to whom Gustavus appealed, laid 
down their arms^ to his utter surprise and dismay. 
The defection of the Swedes was more than a 
victory to Catherine, who, not satisfied with this 
advantage, called upon Denmark for succours. 
The court of Copenhagen, however averse to wy, 
was futhful to its engagements with Russia: a 
fleet was ordered to be equipped, while the prince^ 
royal, accompanied by prince Charles of Hefie*, 



* Viceroy of Norway^ and father-in-law to the prince 
of J>enmafk. 
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proceeded to Norway, and put themselves at the 
head of the troops. The Norwegians, a simple 
and generous nation, heard not in vain the signal 
of war : entering the western provinces of Sweden, 
and capturing every place in their course, they pro- 
ceeded to lay siege to Gothemburg, the second 
city of the kingdom. 

Gustavus was in the most imminent hazard of 
destruction, when the interference of England and 
Prussia, whom policy directed to preserve the 
equipoise and protect the liberties of the north, 
averted the present danger. The English- minister 
at Copenhagen, informed of the siege of Gothem* 
burg, rapidly crossed Sweden and repaired to the 
Danish camp. Having summoned the prince to 
raise the Siege, he declared to him, that unless hecva-^ 
euated the territory without delay, England would 
by an embargo on the Danish ships in her ports, 
and send a squadron to bombard the castle of 
Kronenberg. These menaces, seconded by the re- 
monstrances of the minister of Prussia, finally 
prevailed: a truce was concluded, and the army 
of the Danish prince returned peaceably to Nor- 
way. 

The Russian fleet was in the mean tipie gain- 
ing frequent advantages against the Turks and 
Tartars : during an engagement an incident took 

L 2 
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place in which the courage inspired by national 
pride was displayed even in the condifct of slaves. 
The Turkish admiral's ship having caught fire, a 
sailor rushed through the flames to save the flag: 
a Russian seaman, not less intrepid, observing the- 
action, leaped into a canoe, and climbing on board 
the ship on the point of blowing up, seized 
the flag which the Turk was employed in un- 
fastening, took him prisoner, and carried it oflF in 
triumph. 

Immense armies were preparing in Russia for 
the field : nothing that might tend to ensure suc- 
cess was withheld from Potemkin, who governed 
the war department, and whose influence was ab- 
solute. In the distribution of kingdoms and em- 
pires, it was expected that a sovereignty, under 
whatever title, would at least be allotted to his 
share. Those who cherished patriotic sentiments 
were not without apprehension of the conse- 
quences of vesting so exorbitant a power in the 
bands of an individual. The scene of action in 
which the war was to be exhibited, presented the 
most calamitous and deplorable aspect: famine 
and pestilence had, with a long and cruel war, 
combined to desolate the Tartar countries, and 
lay waste the frontiers of the contending empires; 
excepting in the single article of green forage^ it 
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Was necessary that the provision of the armies 
should be brought from an immense distance. 

The Russian forces, estimated at 1 50,000 men, 
under the orders of Potemkin and general count 
Romantzoff, assisted by prince Repnin, Suvaroff,, 
and other officers, 'appeared, in despite of these 
difficulties, on the banks of the Bogue, on their 
way to the Euxine. This force was supported by 
corresppnding preparations of artillery, cannon, 
mortars, engines, &c. destined for the siege of 
Otchakoff. During the siege, Potemkin, whose 
personal courage some one had ventured to call in 
question, passed repeatedly for several daysy with 
great coolness, under the very cannon of the ram- 
parts; A genera] officer who accompanied him 
in one of these walks, having had his thigh car- 
ried away by a cannon ball, suffered some cries 
to escape him.—* What do you cry for?* said Po- 
temkin coolly^. The officer was silent from r<s 
spect, but expired the next day. 

The place was carried by assault: the lieu- 
tenant of Potemkin (who remained with his 
mistresses in his camp) rushed into the town, and 
spread carnage and desolation on every side. Po- 
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* This speech respecting the sufferings of another 
exhibited brutality rather than courage. 
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temkin absented himself from diis assault, because 
it presented no extraordinary opportunity for sig. 
nalising himself. The Turkbh soldiers defended 
themselves with brarery : the greater part of them 
fell with their weapons in their hands ; , the rest, 
with the majority of the inhabitants, were put to 
the sword. The town was given up to plunder^ 
when every species of horror and profligacy em> 
sued. The scenes of riot and slaughter lasted 
three days, during which more than 25,000 Turfas 
peridied. The RtissiaiM lost in the assault 12,000 
men. 

These conquests, little less fatal to the victors 
than to the vanquished, failed to abate the ardor 
X)f Catherine for the continuance of the v^^t. Fresh 
recruits were by her orders levied through theecQ>- 
pire : m^i began to grow scarce in Russia ^ the 
wSds of Siberia were therefore ransacked for 
.exiles, who were brought to be incorporated in 
the troops. 

Gustavus during these events was meditating 
revenge against Catherine ; the dissensions fo- 
mented in. Sweden by her agents were injuries 
that he could not pardon. A iteutenant*colonei, 
. by an atrocious plan, administered to the ani- 
mosity of his master. The Russian squadron 
was detained by the ice in the road of CopeQ<r 
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hagett : under the pretence of a speculation in 
commerce, a vessel was purchased and freight- 
ed, filled with casks of brandy, and well pitch- 
ed within and without. O'Brien, a native of 
Ireland, of whom the ship was bought, was 
left as commander, with orders to take advan- 
tage of the first north-east wind and set fire 
to his vessel : by this means it was intended to 
consume not merely the fleet of Russia but that 
of the Danes also. O'Brien indiscreetly mention- 
ed his engagement to a friend, who, struck with 
horror at the project, ^VeTlt in haste to report 
what he had heard : the lyanish ministry thus 
alarmed, sent people to search the ship and take the 
Commander into custody. The original contriver, 
suspecting the failure of his design, escaped in the 
livery of a domestic from the house of the Swedish, 
minister, whither he had repaired for refuge. 
The minister himself, foreseeing the odium that 
would follow on the discovery of the plot, timely 
withdrew. This atrocious attempt was not cal- 
culated to reconcile the courts of Stockholm and 
Petersburg. Gustavus was at length finally com- 
pelled, by the superior force of Russia, to evacuate 
Finland. 

Conquered but not discouraged, he desisted 
not from attempts to annoy his enemy. The 
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Swedish and Russian fleets continued to skirmish 
with various success. The prince of Nassau, who 
had with superior force given battle to the Swedes^ 
and by his unskilfulness suffered an entire defeat^ 
thus wrote to the empress :^^* Madam, I have had 
the misfortune to* fight against the elements^ 
against the Swedes, and against the Russians *• I 
hope that your majesty will do me justice/ The 
empress replied — * You are in the right, because 
I am resolved that you shall be so. This is highly 
aristocratic, but it is therefore suitable to the 
country in which we live. Depend always on 
your affectionate Catherihe.*' This engagement 
had cost the Russians half their fleet, with more 
than 10,000 men. To the Swedes, who had for- 
merly taught them to fight by land, they returned 
the obligation, by teaching them in turn to van« 
quish in this new and severe mode of deciding the 
fortune of war. 

This defeat, which went near the heart of Ca- 
therine, accelerated a peace: Gustavus, sensible 
of his imprudence, and conscious of the disordered 
state of his aflrairs, accepted the terras proposed to 
him by the empress. The minister of Spain, who 

• Implying that the Russians had suffered themselyes 
(o be beaten, to tarnish his glory. 
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4^ered his mediation on the occasiouj engaged 
that Gustavus should turn his arms against the 
French. Catherine, in the ht>pe of seeing him en^ 
tangled in a new and distant adventure, affected 
magn^iimity ; and, feigning to pardon him, re-» 
quired only the re-establishment of former treaties 
and a total oblivion of the late hostilities. 

.The war of Finland afforded to the empress occa- 
sions for the display both of severity and clemency* 
Some Swedish officers, employed as teachers in the 
cadet-corps at Petersburg, ventured to correspond 
with their countrymen, and to speak of Catherine 
with great freedom. These letters were inter* 
cepted and read by the empress. The Swedes were 
arrested, tried, and found guilty. Catherine had, on 
their examination, joined with the head of the secret 
commission, who was a man of savage and san«* 
guinary temper, a worthy military officer, for the 
express purpose of moderating his colleague.. The 
punishment for the crime proved was death ; but 
the empress, with a lenity that did her honour^ 
contented herself with sending the delinquents 
into the interior provinces, where she continued 
to them the whole of their appointment, and ou 
the conclusion of the peace sent them back to 
their own country. 

Aboutthe same period Radischefl^ a director o£ 

— • • • 
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"khc customs at Petersburg, published the narra* 
•tive of a journey from Petersburg to Moscow, in 
which he feigned to have had a dream, wherein 
Truth, appearing to him, dictated reptesentationfi 
(which he was commanded to delivcsr) by which 
the unbounded authority of Potemkin was forci* 
bly displayed, and even the conduct of Catherine 
attacked. This was the first printed libel that 
ever appeared at Petersburg. Notwithstanding 
the strict regulations of the press, it was sold by 
hawkers in the exchange for two days, with the 
imprimatur of the public licenser upon it, before 
it attracted the notice of government. Enquiries 
having been made respecting it, the officer of the 
police, whose business it is to license publications, 
alleged in his excuse, that, having looked at the 
manuscript and seen it to be the narration of tf 
jdurhey to Moscow, he had stampt it with his im- 
primatur without farther consideration. The au- 
thor had printed the pamphlet in his own lodg^ 
ings, with the types of the custom-house press : 
he was nevertheless discovered, and, on being iib- 
terrogated, simply replied, that he conceived there 
was no harm in publishing a dream ; that if peo>- 
pVd saw in it their own resemblance, he was no 
more to blame than a man who should hold up a 
mirror for every person to look into that pleased. 
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The eqipress, so moderate on the former occasibn, 
was so much incensed at this impertinence as to 
send the writer to Siberia. The princess Dashkoff 
and her brother, the known patrons of Radischeff^ 
were suspected of having instigated him to this 
publication. It is possible that, in her generosity 
to the Swedes, Catherine was solicitous of gain* 
ing partisans among their countrymen, as it is 
certain that to the nations already in her power she 
could sometimes assume a terrible aspect. 

That the peace should occasion joy at Stock- 
holm is little surprising, when even at Petersburg 
the testimonies of public satisfaction were carried 
to an extreme. The pride of the nation, and the 
contempt so recently affected for its adversary, were 
not perfectly consistent with these rejoicings. A 
grand Te deum, at which the empress in person 
assisted, was performed in the church : during one 
day and night the whole court exhibited the 
most splendid gala |. while the city, in a blaze of 
Hluminations, re-echoed with acclamations of joy. 
The negociators of the peace on both sides were 
magnificently recompensed by Catherine j a con- 
duct which seemed to testify the interest she took 
m the cvent.-^But to return to the Ottoman war, 
from which the conflict with the Swedes neccs* 
sarily led* 
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Abdul Achmed IV. the grand-signior^ a man of 
admirable qualities and possessing an enlightened 
mindi dying suddenly, was succeeded by his 
nephew under the name of Selim III, It was 
generally believed that, failing in her grand 
scheme of driving the 1 urks out of Europe and 
placing her grandson on the throne of the Greek 
emperorsj the next object of Catherine was to 
erect into an independent sovereignty, for her fa- 
vourite Potemkin, the provinces of Moldavia, Va- 
lakia, and Bessarabia. The power and influence 
of Potemkin, already supreme, spread jealousy and 
alarm through the nation. Compelled to abandon 
this design by the opposition of die allies, the em- 
press soothed for the present the ambition of her 
{avourite, by appointing him hetman of the Ko- 
zacs, an oifice wearing the semblance of sove- 
reignty, and the highest in the empire* 

Respecting Otchakoff, the Krimea, the Euxinei^ 
and other points of her claim^ she remamed in- 
flexible. This perseverance, resented by the allies^ 
had nearly involved Russia iii a war with Great 
Britain and Prussia : an event only prevented by 
the powerful opposition raised in England against 
the intentions of the governmeht. Such a measure 
at one period must have produced extraordinary 
consequences in favour of Sweden, whose warlike 
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mooarchy supported by Prussian armies and Eng- 
lish fleets^ might have carried fire and sword into* 
the heart of the Russian empire. It became there- 
fore to the court of Petersburg a circumstance of 
the utmost importance, to draw off Gustavus 
from an alliance thus formidable* 

Of the great events depending on the capture 
of OtchakofF, Catherine was fully sensible : her 
rewards to the conquerors on this occasion ex- 
ceeded even the limits of her usual magnificence*. 
The spirit of emulation thus roused in the Russian 
armies, every step was marked by triumphs, and 
victory followed victory. The Austrian army,, 
pressed hard by that of the grand viaier, was 
already retreating before the Turks, when Suva* 
roff at the head of SOOO Russians flew to their 
assistance. ^ My friends/ cried he to his soldiers^, 
(who found 30,000 of the allies pursued by 
100,000 of the enemy) 'never look at the eyes o£ 
your adversaries. Fix your view at their breasts : 
it is there that you must thrust your bayonets.' — 
This intrepidity turned the fortune of the dayj 
the Turks were routed with a horrible carnage, 
and Suvaroff remained master of the field. This 
victory, gained near the river Rimnik, procured 
for the conqueror the surname of Rimniksky^ 
with the double title of Count of the Russian 
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and of the Holy Roman empire. The capture of 
Tutukay in Bulgaria followed: SuvaroflF, who af- 
fected brevity of style, wrote to the impress on 
this occasion four lines of Russ poetry, signifying 
— ** Glory to God ! Praise to Catherine ! Tutukay 
is taken ! Suvaroff is in it !"— Town after town 
submitted to the victorious Russians : Bender sur- 
rendered at discretion. Ismail still held out. 

This city had been for seven months besieged 
by Potemkin : living in his camp like one of the 
ancient satraps, whose luxury he equalled if not 
exceeded, surrounded by a crowd of courtiers and 
women, he became nevertheless impatient of 
delay. One of his mistresses, pretending to read 
in the arrangement of a pack of cards the decrees 
df fate, predicted that the town would be taken at 
the end of three weeks. Potemkin answered, 
smiling, that he was possessed of a method of di- 
vination yet more infallible. At that instant he 
sent orders to Suvaroff to take Ismail witfiin 
three days. Suvaroff having made himself ready, 
on the third day drew up his soldiers. — * My 
brothers,' said he, * provisions are dear F Na 
quarter' — The assault was immediately begun. 
Twice the Russians were repulsed with great 
Ibss. The third attack they scaled the ramparts, 
forced their way into the town, and put to the 
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sword all who opposed them. Fifteen thousand 
Russians purchased with their lives the bloody 
laurels of their leader, who wrote to the empress 
with his usual brevity — ' The haughty Ismail is 
at your feet !* 

Several French officers distinguished them^ 
selves in the attack, among whom was Roger Da- 
mns Langeron. Some days after the taking of 
Ismai'], Potemkin, discoursing with Langeron re- 
specting the revolution in France, spoke with 
great contempt of the efforts of the people, whose 
struggles for liberty he considered as a crime.—' 
^ Your countrymen, colonel,* said he, * are a pack 
of madmen. I would only require my grooms to 
stand by me ; and we should soon bring them td 
their senses.'— Langeron, though an emigrant, 
could not patiently sufler this language. — * Prince,* 
replied he boldly, * I do not think you would-be 
able to do it with all your army.' Potemkin, rising' 
in great fury^ at this retort, threatened his op- 
ponent with exile to Siberia. Langeron, instantly 
quitting his presence, and crossing the Seret which 
divides Moldavia from Valakia, entered himself 
into the Austrian camp. 

• Catherine, elated with the news of these succes- 
sive victories, accosted Sir Charles Whitworth, 
when he next appeared at court, with an ironical 
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ftmile-— ^ Sir/ said she^ * since the king your 
master is determined to drive me out of Peters-^ 
burgy I hope he will permit me to retire to Con- 
stantinople/ 

Potemkin, impatient to enjoy his triumphs, 
after making the necessary dispositions for leav- 
ing his army in safety, hastened his return to 
Petersburg. He was received by the empress 
with transports of joy, while honours and emo- 
luments were showered upon him. She pre- 
sented to him another palace, contiguous to her 
Qwn, in the fitting up of which 600,000 rubles 
had been expended : to this gift was added a coat 
laced with diamonds, valued at 200,000. The 
pomp and magnificence which he affected wa$ 
lavish and excessive : the expence of his table 
only, furnished with the rarest fruits and mo&t 
exquisite dainties^ was, on ordinary da^s^ esti- 
mated at 800 rubles. In the depth of winter he 
forestalled all the cherries produced by a tree in a 
green-house at a ruble each. He possessed an 
immense quantity of jewels, some of which he 
had scarcely seen and little regarded since the 
moment they were brought to him. During a fit 
of caprice, he one day, affecting a dislike to his 
diamonds, had them all sold : some time after, the. 
desire of possessing them having returned, he. 
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ordered that they should be bought in, on all sides, 
at whatever expence. His levee was more crowd- 
ed than that of the empress : all Russia was at his 
feet. Seated among twenty ladies, like a sultan 
in his haram, with a suUeh and downcast look, he 
spoke to no one, except at long intervals and in 
monosyllables. Among the princes of Russia, 
superior to him in birth, his title was the prince 
by way of excellence. The prince^ as has been re- 
lated, had a defect in one of his eyes : a report 
was one day sent to him by the hands of a one- 
eyed colonel; this accidental circumstance he in- 
terpreted into a designed insult, and resented with 
puerile extravagance. A foreigner, a ma^or in 
the Russian service, having in a poetical compli- 
ment praised, in the same stanza with the sultana 
of the prince^ the mistress of his secretary, re- 
ceived from the indignant lover a violent, box on 
the ea^« All those who paid their court to hint 
were treated with great arrogance : in public he 
has sometimes taken a Russian general by the 
collar, and sometimes inflicted blows on his gene- 
ral officers. Yet he knew where liberties might 
be taken with impunity, and when to command 
his passions. Major-generals performed for him 
the offices of valets -, but this, if they were con« 
tent to pay the price, proved no obstacle ta their 
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promotion. Of the army he was absolute lord; 
A lady, known at Petersburg, whose husband had 
a place at court, said that she meant to pass the 
summer at Yassy with theprincey who had present- 
ed to her an estate of 2000 rubles per annum. He 
discovered a childish eagerness in procuring every 
thing the most costly of its kind : he possessed 
ten or twelve violins of exorbitant price, one of 
which was valued at 6000 rubles : yet he never 
in his Kfe had phyed on a violin : after the mo- 
ment of their purchase they were no Ibnger re^ 
garded, but were left to be spoiled by the dust of 
gnawed by the tats. S6me person speaking before 
him of a library, he boasted the possession of one 
hiore valuable than could be shewn by the most 
Icamed m^n in Europe. A bookcase was ac^ 
dordingly thrown open, in whith appeared several 
shelves of books : on examination they were found 
to be boxes gilt and lettered on the backs, filled 
with bank assignats, and rouleaux of imperials 
and ducats to an immense amount. Surfeiting in 
prosperity, he thirsted, like the fabled TantaluSy 
amidst the waters by which he was nearly over- 
whelmed. 

Though severe towards the officers, he flatter- 
ed the soldiery, among whom he relaxed all disci-^' 
plini^ J if by the former he was detested, ctf the 
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lattet he was the idol. It is pretended that this 
conduct was a concerted sdiemc between Fo* 
temkiti and the empress; aware that in Russia 
the soldiery only can effect a revolution, discord 
was sowti between the officers^ and the troops^ 
that the former mi^t, on an emergency, be sa* 
crificed at the first signal. 

Extraordinary projects of aggran^sement ham 
been attribitted to Potemkin, among which may 
be mentioned. that off eicluding from the throne 
the grand-duke and his sons, and of placing on the 
head of the eldest of the grand^uchesses the im^ 
perial crown, espouung her, and reigning in her 
uame. During his stay at Petersburg in 17^U 
between four and five months^ he expended more 
than 1 ,200,000 rubles. An entertainment which 
he gave at his palace (since has death called tbiB 
Pandieon) realised in splendor and efiect the tales 
of enchantment, and is wcnrthy of a particolar 
description. 

A month was employed in preparations : artists 
of every kind were engaged; whole shops and 
warehouses were exhausted for the occasion* 
Hundreds of persons assembled daily to re^ 
hearse their several parts ; each day was in itsdf 
a grand spectacle. The moment of exhibition at 
length arrived. Notice was given that the em* 
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press and Ae imperial family would honour the 
entertainment with their presence : the courts the 
foreign ministers) the nobility^ and people of con- 
dition in the city^ were invited as guests. The 
company, in masquerade habits, assembled at six 
m the evening. On a signal given, as the empress 
ascended her carriage, the treat for the populace 
was opened before the palace. Piles of clothing 
of every article, pyramids of provisions, and a 
plentiful supply of liquors, were surrendered to 
a general scramble. As Catherine entered the ve- 
stibule of the Tauridan palace, loud music, struck 
up from the lofty galleries, resounded through the 
saloon and spacious halls.- The orchestra consist- 
ed of six hundred performers, who mingled their 
voices with the instruments. The empress, ad* 
irancing to the great saloon attended by a brilliant 
concourse, took her seat on a gsentle elevation, d^ 
coratedwidi transparent representations; the com- 
pany dividing among the colonades and boxes. 
Four-and-twenty couple of noble and beautiful 
youths c^ bodi sexes, among whom were the 
grand^dukea Alexander and Constantine, conv* 
menced the dances with a quadrille. Habited in 
white, the dresses of the dancers were distu^- 
guishable only by the colours of their scarfs and 
girdles. The value of their habits wag estimated 
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at ten millions of rubles. Vocal and instrumental 
music accompanied the dance : a solo by the ce« 
lebrated la Ficque concluded the scene. 

The company then proceeded to a hall hung 
with tapestry of the most costly kind : an artificial 
elephant, decorated with rubies ^d emeralds, was 
here eidiibited. The Persian who led him struck - 
upon a bell as a signal for a new scene j when a 
curtain, flying up as by magic, discovered a theatre 
magnificently adorned, where a dramatical piece 
and two ballets, aflbrded to the spectators a splen-* 
did entertainment- The music, the dancing, the 
pomp, and grandeur, the diversity of national 
dresses, in. their most pleasing costume, gratified 
at once every sense. After the play, the company 
divided into several apartments : magnificent illu<* 
minations every-where charmed and dazzled the 
eye : the columns and walls appeared to glow with 
variegated fires, in lamps of every colour : large 
mirrors, artfully disposed in the form of pyramids 
and grottoes, multiplied the splendors ; every room 
was a blaze of glory. 

Six hundred persons sat down to >i table fur- 
nished with suitable magnificence, while the re* 
maining company were entertained at side-boards : 
the covers and utensils were universally of silver 
or gold. Various coloured vases, in which lamps 
were inserted> lighted the table. Servants and 
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domestics superbly habited attended the com- 
pany : nothing which could gratify the palate of 
the epicurean, or flatter the most refined volup- 
tuary, was wanting. 

The empress did honour to her host by infring- 
ing her general rule, and remaining at the enter- 
tainment till midnight, that she might not disturb 
the enjoyments of the company. On her return 
through the vestibule, the choir of voices chanted 
a hymn to her praise. Surprised and aflFected at 
this circumstance, Catherine turned to the prince, 
who, overpowered by his emotions, fell at her 
feet, and, seizing her hand, bedewed it with his 
tears* A gloomy foreboding seemed to. shake his 
frame, an expression of anguish overspread his 
countenance : his fortunes arrived at their height, 
a presentiment appeared to seize him that his glory 
was passing away, and that this was the last mo- 
ment which he had to spend in the magnificent 
theatre of his grandeur, the last tribute of grati- 
tude he should pay in presence of the assembled 
court, at the feet of his august benefactress. 
* Wearied with prosperity and pleasure, satiated 
with the attainment of every wish, his spirits were 
exhausted : hope was extinct in fruition ; the spirit 
of activity was fled; languor clouded his intel- 
lects ; depression enfeebled his mind \ and life 
itself became to the minion of fortune, the spoil- 
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ed and enervated votary of voluptUQUsnesSy a 
loathed burthen. During the long evenings of 
winteri he would sit alone, and, like an iofai^tj 
occupy himself for hours in placing and replacii^g 
his diamonds on a table covered with black velvet: 
sometimes he would weigh them, sometimes pout 
them from one hand to the other, or, throwing 
them carelessly from him, would pace for hours 
up and down his apartment, biting his nails, ab- 
sorbed in thought, or lost in vacuity, though 
twenty persons might be present His house^ 
with all its splendor, exhibited a scene of confu- 
sion : the visitor might wander through a suite of 
apartments without meeting a single domestic to 
take his name $ neither bread nor water was at 
^mes to be had in his kitchens, but of petit-patis 
^nA champagne there was always an abundant 
supply. This piqture may afibrd to the volup- 
tuary and the prosperous a striking lesson, and 
to the philosopher an interesting subject of fe- 
fiection. 

• Yet Pot^mkin was a man of talents, had grand 
sind extensive views, and bis death wa$ a real 
loss to the empress. He possessed a thorough 
knowledge of his country and hiscountrymen, and 
apenetration that seized at oncethe character of his 
own and of foreign nations, though he had never 
been out of Ae Russuia empire^ In -ceasing to 
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be the favoured lover of Catlierine, he lost not 
his influence, but through life mai«tained himself 
in absolute power. His ascendency over the mind 
of his sovereign was not to be weakened by die 
cabals of his successors ; in a country prone to 
revolution he stood alone, firm and self-supported. 
His character has the praise of uniformly patron- 
ising his friends, while with the ruin of an 
enemy no one could charge him. 

Some time in the year 1787, having ordered 
Plutarch to be read to him, he listened with at- 
tention to the life of Agesilaus and the narration 
of his conquests. ^ Think you,' said he, inter- 
rupting the reader, after appearing thoughtful for 
some moments ; * think you that, at some future 
period, I could go to Constantinople ?' * If the 
sovereign pleases/ replied the person addressed, 
* there is no impossibtlity to prevent you from doing 
so.' * That is enough,' returned the prince ; ' if 
any one should come to-day and tell me that I cotdd 
not go thither, I would shoot myself through the 
head/ He even meditated an attack on China : 
it was his opinion that a body of 10,000 Russians 
could march through the Chinese empire. But 
<leath put a stop to his extravagant projects and 
insatiable ambition. 

He discovered no small degree of political dex- 
terity in detaching France from Turkey, and in 
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Iftdttcing het to concur with Russia. The news 
ctf the French revdutioR» respecting which he 
was sometimes observed talking to himself, with 
great eagerness and gesticulation, ,and in hroken^ 
simtjei^ces, appeared deeply to affect him. 

After a stay of five months in Petersburg, 
Potmikin quitted it) with a presentiment that he 
Aould never return, and repaired to the army i 
hi$ forebodmgs, without having recourse to a 
miracle, were sufficiently justified and accounted 
for by the irregularity of his life, and the conse- 
quent depression of his spirits. Satiated with 
prosperit]^, skkened with grandeur, and weary^ 
6f triumfJi, he waA listless and disquieted ; hit^ 
sighs betrayed die sadness of his mind: the 
bounties of his sovereign, and the flatteries of 
his courtiers, served but to irritate rather than to 
gratify him : the piresence of the new favourite^ 
Plato Zubofl^ had also become odious to him. 

Momonofi> the predecessor of Plato, had not 
made to the partiality of his sovereign an adequate 
return: his heart wandered to the charms of a 
young damsel of the court. This fair-one had 
also been distinguished by Potemkin : Momonofi> 
^darnied at the idea of so formidable a ri^'al, threw 
off dbe reserve he had hitherto maintained^ plead- 
ed his cause before the lady, and obtained the 
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preference. Their connection became known t^ 
the court. Catherine only remained in ig|iQra|ic^ 
pf the infidelity of her lover ^ to whichj however^ 
her attention was, by the jealousy of the cour- 
tiers, speedily directed. Though offended by this 
discovery, she concealed for a time her senti* 
ments. These events occurred during the sum- 
mer of 1 789, when the court was at Tzar-sko- 
selo, where the daughter of count Bruce, one of 
the richest heiresses of the empire, had just' been 
presented. . . 

Catherine, availing herself of this opportimky^ 
informed Momonoff that she intended he should 
marry the young countess Bruce. The favourite^ 
alarmed at the intimation, iniplored her not to 
insist on his compliance, with this propossd $ and^ 
on her insisting to be informed of the reasons of 
his reluctance, .fell at her feet, confessing that he 
had already plighted his faith. Cadierine desired 
no farther.explanation: -the lovers were married 
on the next day, when diey set off for Moscow. 

A curious story is added to this account. Mo- 
monoff, bound to the empress by every tie of 
gratitude, dishonourably and indiscreetly imparted 
to his wifcicircumstances of delicacy which re- 
spected his connection with the sover^gn : these 
the lady divulged with unpai^donable levity.. This 
imprudence is said to have been severely expiated. 
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\Rien'MdmbnoffaM*lii8r*rfefe kadi on the night 
of their noptiaU, rkurecl't<$ ^eir^c^Mtiber^ the ma- 
ster of the' police at: Moscow; su(Meiify eiiterecF-iiie 
aj^ortm^V where, hinring shewn thee liew married ' 
pair an order from the empresSi be left them in 
the hands of six wcxn^n, a^d retired to ail adjoin- 
ing chamber. Iliese ut, Vromen^ or radber* six * 
men habited as wom^ny iftiinisters of the -wrath 
of Catberiae, seized die lady^ andi in die pre-^ 
soice of her liusband, whom dieycompelled to 
wkaess on Ins knees the ceremony, inflicted on 
her with rods the discipline of fiiigellation — ioi 
a^irable but :sere]^ cine for tatt&ig and eeandal i 
Tbe chasfissment conchided, the policC'iiiastet 
re^tensdt'tf TUs/ saidhe, ^is th^ method by 
Mrhtch:3tbe empnsi>.|»midb)d$ a %%t'ihdis{»eti6n* 
¥ot the second^ SSsscia vwaits the delinquent.' 

,iOn the day 6£the mainkge of MomonofF^ thj& 
po$to£. favourite was; jcon&hred; on Plafto Zuboff, 
an officer i^ the horse-guards. Bot^mkiii Keard 
Mrith concern on whom die efection 6£ Catherine 
h«d /iidle% and in a letter to: hef-maje^y,' em- 
played ererf aijgmnent to dissttade^her from her 
clsm'^i But, from, the period of his elevation, 
ZnbpiF H^m loo asaidudus to please to fear » iivzh 
1}i^e«it jof Potemkin was lejeetedi though -he de^ 
si$te4 -not for some 'lime from his impbrtunities. 
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Bj the death of die ^mpeMr Josej^ IL Rosoa' 
vr2$ left to GOntettd alone with the.OttomaQS.: the 
eucoessor of Joseph^ yieUuig to die. soUdtsOaana 
oS PruMi% a»d to the exigendee of his: people^ . 
wo tp haste toconeliide iiith the Eorte a 8ep»* 
rate peace. Desert^ by her ally, Catherine b^ 
gan to percetYe that her mtorics. were niiaous $ 
^Mhileftoo pr^ud to sue for a peace of w£icfa she 
felt the nece^s^t}^ her anniesr ciMitimie<i tfaett coa* 
^lests* Great Idxiuin^ which had iQcTtedthe 
Turks to dec^re-war s^amst Rusflta>iioir|>BcqKi»- 
ed tOLitseU a& a<t^tat»ge ia being, the mediator of 
aft arcfHnn>oAijfckiim> . Ga&etin^oB^tlwoccasimi) 
maintained -jflie same.chiitaotsc qt hoii^kyi ind^ 
pendenee.wihif&sbe* I^ed isaippbrial dirdugh^ the 
war; aad^. thl^vi^.'. delenwiied «r eonrfadihg a^ 
peace with- the Tuxks^ managed ia: obcaht the- 
mos^ advantageous ^raditions^ Mn Bawltener, 
die Bngjiah ministtory* fiolt her power,- andl wae 
baffled by her address^ 

During^ this negodatkiiA^ a. tcweller^ connected 
both by bloodt and friendship with the iJtostrious 
leader of. the cpposkionLparty iii'tfae Brttxsb p9P^ 
liamenti appearod at: Reteesbuig^ The empest^- 
seized thie. opportunity ofr shemng a-ttxn'lfed die^ 
respect to dbe EpgUah minister TaUiettMPtller^ 
she gavcj in theipreseaee*. of Hojooiinirynfan^dte 
place of honour on her rigfatrhand $ and, on the 
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arrangement of die peace, her presents to the re- 
lation of Mr. Fox, id -^hom, as an orator and a 
statesman, afae expressed her admiration, exceeded 
in number and iralue diose conferred upon the 
embassador. The preliminaries of peace were 
signed January 9th, 1791. It has been calculated, 

Vihat Austria lost in dus war 1SO,000 men, and 
iexpendtddiree hundred miUioas of florins. Russia 

'fiOO/XX)'men, <«ri& two hundred milfions of rubles* 
•Hie^uib 8^0,000 men, vith two liundred and 
•fifbjT mfllions of pbstred. At such an immense ex- 
'jpence of blood and treasurb are the games of so- 
-verri^'decided. The impress, after signing die 
*C0saty, ^gaire up, by an act of imperial generosity, 
her claimtD die tweb« millions of piastres whidi 
•die IVM«e had Stipulated to pay to her, as an in- 
^emnMeation for the ^expenees of this war. 

BoMnlun was preyenled from being present at 
^:tlie eonckttion of die peace, by an epidemicstl 
ierer^ vidi whidh he was seized at Tassy, where 
"^the <OB|press met. On die news of his sickness^ 
•llie 'empress sent from Petersburg to his assistance 
two of die most experienced physicians* But the 
prince, disdaining advice, would conform to no 
"regimen. His inteniperance was singular and 
-excessive : die greater part of a smoke-dried 
goose from Hamburg, dices of ham or hung* 

m3 
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. beefi wWi a quantity of wine and: liquors, va» his 
ordinary breakfast. He dined with equal vokI- 
city : in every species of gratjfica^n his appe- 
tites were uncontrolled* Sterl^-soup was his 

. favourite dish ; which 2t aU seasons must \>e pro- 
cured, however enormpus the price. TIus pre- 
lude to bis dinner frequently cost him 300 rubles. 
He one day, in a fit o{ caprice, dispatched a nn^or 
from Yassy to Petersburg,, for a tureen of his fst- 
Tourite soup, made by the band of a capital artist. 

.The dish, before.it reached the prince,' had tra^- 
veiled post near 2000 versts. IJis officers have 
been frequently sent from t^ie Krixj^iea'^to P^era- 
burg, and even to Riga, foroyisters or chinah 
oranges, on their first anriyat^tthoserpcwtSii. ' 
That the fever should gain gr<Hind .ijriiih'tfais in- 
temperance Is little wcmderful, but he ho^ to 
escape it by removing from Tassy^ Hara^set 

^ out for NicoIayefi> a town which he'hafd4>uik sK 
the confluence of the IpgQul fwith'^the Bogye^. lie 
had scarcely proceeded three l^gues, when hh 
disorder becoming aggravated, exhibited the xn^ 
fatal symptom;:. He aligbfted from his cartiage in 
the midst of the highway, threw hiniself on the 
grass, and expired under a tree, .in the arms of 
the countess Branika, hi$ fayouiite niece. Hiis 
death took place in his fifty-third ]^ar, Octo» 
ber 1 5 th, 1 79 1 • His Remains were transported to 
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Kerson, wher^ they were interred : an hundred 
thousand rubles was allotted by the empress for 
the erection of a mausoleum. 

His character appears to have been no less sin- 
gular than the circumstances in which he was 
placed^ ^nd to have united in itself apparent con- 
trarieties. He was at once ostentatious and ava- 
ricious^ despotic and popular, beneficent and in- 
flexible, haughty and affable, frank and politic, 
superstitious and profligate. Lavish to his fa^ 
vourites, while his creditors and his household re- 
mained unpaid. Depending on women, yet al* 
ways unfaithful. The activity of his mind wa« 
equalled only by the indolence of his body. No^ 
.thing could appal his courage, nothing cohipel hind 
to abandon his projects ; while, in success^ disgust 
invariably seized him. Wearied at all he per^ 
formed, and sickening at all that was performed 
by others, he loathed existence ad- an int6lerable 
burthen. He neither loved occupation, nor en*- 
joyed repose : without order and without method, 
all his pursuits w^re desultory. In society, while 
he appeared himself embarrassed, his presence 
imposed on every one a constraints morose te 
those who depended on him ; familiar and caress^ 
ing where his interest was concerned. Promising 
every thing, never forgetting, yet seldom keeping 

M 4 . 
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liis word. Without readingj his knowledge^ 
though not profound^ was extensiye : he convers- 
ed with scholars^ with artists^ and with me* 
fhanics ; drew forth the talents of eadb, and ap- 
propriated them to himself. Without penetrating 
into any deeply^ he spoke well upon all subjects. 

His conduct was not less various than his cha- 
racter ; ambition and retirement, war and policy, 
building up and pulling down, business and pleai- 
jure, avarice and prodigality, by turns employed 
Jus thoughts, and occupied his time. Ever ac- 
tuated by capricej his actions and his inclinations 
Jbad no apparent cause. His singularities and his 
Jiumours alternately offended and interested the 
(empress : in his youth he flattered her passions^ 
in his maturer years, he aided^ her ambition, and 
soothed her pride. As a lover, he had perliormed 
all the extravagancies which the most romantic 
passion coidd inspire : banished by his rival firom 
ibe presence of his sovereign, he ran to meet 
death ia battle, and returned with ^ory. He had 
put out one of his eyes to free it from a blemish 
which diminished his beauty. When no lixiger 
acceptable to bis nustress as a fevounte, he be* 
came her friend, her confident, her minister, and 
her general. The alHanse of Catherine with 
Joseph U. was the consequence of )m persua* 
sions I the subsequent conquests in the Krimeai 
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ihe splendid progress of the empress, the yictories 
'Oyer tiie Ottomans, ^e conquest of Otchakofl^ 
^w>ere all the idstnuiietits and the triumphs of bis 
ambition : the ^rand riband of St. George the 
-only (decoration wanting to bis vanity, crowned the 
xaiteer-of ysprospmty^ and the termination of 
his life was not far distant. He died ahnost by a 
sudden stroke. Ris death, lamented by a small 
nuiifber of friends, wUe his rivals eagerly divide 
%d las spcnls, was -in a 'litde time remembered 
-sio more : lus triwnphs and his services sank in 
kAxKvion. 

^<' Mis !^e,^ says ths artSs^ by whom his por- 
trait was dr^wn, ^ resemUed die rapid passage 
^f a nieteor; da:^Kng, but unsubstantiaL He 
^gan every tIiing,^ofiipkted nothing, disordered 
1^ financed, ^disoiganised the ariny^ depopulated 
lus (Mmntry, and Kim^ched it with new deserts. la 
iiis^mfad, as in his country, were cultivated dis* 
tvicts and barren pl^ois : it partook of the Asiatic9 
of tl»e JSuropean, (tf die Tartarian, and of the Ko» 
tac I the rudieness of the elerendi century, and 
the .corruption of the .eighteenth ; the sucf ace ci£ 
vie Ktts, and the ignorance of the'cloister ; aa 
outside of civilisation amidst the traces of bar*^ 
barism.«-*-4le had great defects, but widiout them^ 
pr^^blj/he irouU never have :obtak«d Ibti !». 
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stcry of his sovereign, nor that over his c6untrjr. 
,He was made by chance precisely M^iat he ought 
to have been for preserving sc? long bi$.po^'«^er over 
a woman of so extraordinary a ch^ajct^r.'^' 

On the death of her favourite Lan^ko'ii Cath€>- 
rine, abandoned to sorrow, and indifferent to the 
world, shut herself up. in het apartment ; on ijiat 
x)f Poterakicb she alsp retilred from coo^pany, but 
it was to ^3axf\6y herself in tl^. jadministration of 
the empire^ .She was busied fov/ fifte^ hpurs iu 
dividing amoi^ her ministers th^ ^ff^irs and em^ 
ployments which had belonged to the .decSe^se^ 
prince. Plato ZixU>tKi h©flaiSt'fevoiXi*^till.this 
period an utter straligfer to biisin^es. Was. now sor 
iicitous to take ar part in.ihe: ministry. ^(^. this 
occasion, MarkdflF. uxldertocjc to,be'hisig|iide, and 
was recompensed by the favour of the. SQverei^ 
added to the confidence of 'the:£aj^our^e*. l^wia^ 
in a councilcomposed o£ Zvh9% Marfeoffj. t^asi^ 
nister of war^aftd others,: %hU ^6 ai^nfcilatipn of 
Poland, long ^iace proposed by Gathcyc'wtfjcasi ^ 
oflfering to her^pride mi. het revenge, w#^.,fin%lly 
determined. The njinjsjfcer^ pi'^r*9ti5d:^Uli. e§gfiSt 
ness the plan> ki. th^jiiope of -st^ripg t^^fpoJ'f 
of ehe unhappy-Poles; ' Qz^tm^iJti^ t^^^Ji^Tj 
give4 Poland the diet of 17§S, by;\?l^FKihftiO?iH 
stitutidn, di<:tat^^ by force, of i775j-^sri?Saro- 
gated. To this ofencc, those of the alliance with 
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Prussia^ accepted in contempt of her own, and 
the constitution of 1791, decreed at Warsaw, 
were added. The moiiient of vengeance was ar- 
rived : BulgakoiF, her minister at Warsaw, had 
orders solemnly to declare war against the Poles. 
The declaration was received in the diet, riot 
merely with firmness, but a generous enthusiasm. 
The sentiment diffused itself through the nation ; 
even the king affected the same indignant ardour. 
The sickening details of the various actions by 
which the plains of this ill-fated country were 
drenched in blood, must here be briefly passed 
over ; suffice it to say, that in their disunion the 
unhappy Poles found their destruction. • It was 
in these conflicts that Kosciusko displayed talehti 
that, obtaining the confidence of the nation, and 
exciting the admiration of Europe, provoked the 
hatred of Russia. * 

Gathering in effecting her purpose, called in 
negociation to Ae aid of force : to Frederic Wit 
liam she proposed the definitive partition of Po^ 
land; while she secretly brought* over ta- tier 
party those whose interests appeared to favour het 
views. To Stanislaus Augustus she insisted, that 
he should make a public declaration of the neces*- 

• 

sity of yielding to the Russian arms : the mise^ 
table monarch i»ubmitted to this indignity, which 
procured for him no greater indulgences. 
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At Grodno the ooafedenUed partisans of Rusm 
assembled ; when the Russian general seated him- 
self under the canop]^ of the throne which he wai^ 
about to overthrow* . The minister of Catherine 
published, at die same time, a manifesto^ in wluch, 
he declared ihe resolution of the empress to incor^ 
porate with her domains all the tenitory of Fo^ 
land wJiich her arms had conquered. Her soU 
diers^ dispersed among the provinces^ committed 
ravages of which history furnishes but few ex* 
amplest while Warsaw became a theatre of their 
excesses. The disorders of the troops were con^ 
nived at by their general, who made the country 
groan under his barbarous arrogance* Their pro* 
party seized upcm, themselves reduced to ser- 
iritudc^ the wretched inhabitants, rendered de« 
jperate by calamity, once more determined on xe- 
sistence. Having assembled together, an invi-> 
latbn was sent to Kosciusko, who had retired 
to Le^psic with three friendly to return and place 
jbimself at their head. 

These four Poles hesitated not to accept the 
can of their countrymen \ but, to succeed, thqr 
felt it would be proper to commence their opexsM- 
tions by giving liberty to the peasants, who had 
been treated in Pdaad lUce beasts of burtheiv 
Their measures were planned and takai; the 
Russian yo)(e was bome with jup^tiei^oe % evfsrf 
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aei^ned ripe for itHarrectioti. E08C10A0 
was receiTed by the Poles as their deliveref » an4> 
joined by some officers^ proclaioied general of 
their scanty forces. Three hundred peasants* 
jurmed with, scythes* tanged themsefaFes ^mder his 
standard. To this little aradf^ coinsisdag of 3000 
in£inidry and 1200 horse* 7000 Russians haaring 
4G^po8ed themselves* they were defeated and put to 
flight. On this check* the Russian general ar- 
rested all those su^ected of being conceiFned in 
the insurrection ^ a measure which served but to 
irritate the people. The rebtfUon brdce out* and 
tvothousand of th^ j^rrants were slaughtered by* 
the Poles. The genaEsil* besieged inhnhousf* 
jand refusing to capitolate* found ^meaos iQ^^BC^gs 
to the Prussian -camp. Hie ptoviaces foWowMl 
^ ^sample of the •capital* bKt idieisr «reiigea»ae 
was less terrible ami sangiltnary. : 

Kosciusko strained every nerve to augment hia 
army : to inspire ^e jpe^ksants* among whom he 
^t jRccruks* wkh emulation* he wore thdr dresSf 
partook <tf theurdiet* and distributed encourage- 
jnents among them* These inen* degraded by 
davery* and distrust»ig jdie nibbles* were not yet 
prepared for freedom* S^wislaua ^c^balled ria !»- 
iKMir of Rttssig^: iviuise trooj^s* strengbbened by 
4ha Eruasiaoa* jpoured into Eolandi. Jredenc 
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Williami at the head of his forces^ fought against 
Kosciuski, whose talents, courage, and despair, 
were unavailing against multiplied and increasing 
numbers. The greater part of his army were cut to 
pieces, or compelled to lay down their arms : him^ 
self, covered with honourable wounds, fell sense- 
less on the field, andwas captured by the enemy. 
The remnant that escaped the conquerdrs, shut 
' themselves up in the suburbs of Prague, whither 
they were pursued by Suvaroff. The «iege was 
short, and the carnage horrible : without distinc- 
tion of age or sex, every inhabitant was mowed 
down by the sword: twenty thousand persons 
' satiated with their blood the savage conqueror of 
Ismael, who, trampling on die necks of its inha^ 
bitants, and reekingfrcmi the gore of their coun- 
trymen, entered Warsaw in triumph. Such are 
the trophies of despotisin-*such the triumphs of 
ambition! 

The courts of Petersburg and Berlin divided at 
ctheir pleasure the remains of this unhappy couni- 
•try; while^the coiirtiers of CdtHedne ^ared among 
them the posaiessions of the proscribed* The pa- 
geant monardi, the creature of her power, was 
-sent to Grodno, and condemned to live obscutel^r, 
on a pension ' granted to him by the empresS'*; 
while, the Russian governor of ^the usurped prc^ 
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vhices displayed cf9tentatiou$ly the ^mp and the 
pride of a so¥(»re^« 

The friends of the brare andi generous Kos- 
ciudca were, with their general^ t:onve]ped to P^ 
terfiburg, and shut up iixdvu^eons. Asnbng. these 
was the young poet Niemch^viltchy distinguished, 
for his valour and hi$ talents, the friend of KoSi- 
ciusko, with whom he was wounded aiid taken. 
His offence against Catherine had been two-fold ; 
he had not only dared to defend hi^ country,' but^ 
with all the boldness and energy of satire, be had 
presumed to conApO9e>vec90s against its destmyex. 
In. the. citadel of Tet^rsburg^ and afterwards 
under sf ?^er durance- atf Schtussellmrgt he had 
leisuiie t<> repent ihis temerity.' * ' 

'.(^atherini&, greatly interested in theFr^ch re* 
volution, ^pe^aredfutt of apprdhension kbt its 
j^TinpipI^S' should find iheir^ Vay into Russia, and 
jsiiby^rt ihe 's^ntunQnts on which her authority 
;was established ;' to: die eihigrants she gave a wel* 
^sioto^ <eceplai3ini^i 'while* she proscribed those wh^ 
d^r^ . :ta avow bolStirr^and ' moxfe novel ppihions* 
Xi^^king jdf <Swedexd reoeiiied fVoiA her.ilie prd- 
ihi^iof)^ ikitQuil stibsidy, -and 7 2,00gf soldiers^ 
to :^i^t 'in; iS^^tpr^g to his. dign&y th^e Trencll 
fifi9^%rc^ ^.'Thifirei|ag.emefit>ilHpde.Witn a view 
•f MjCeleiS4t^l^'t^€^/B@^ia^n| o(S ;tb^. confc^ratioA 
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fif kiflgSy aad of exciting her rirais to mtttwd de- 
struction, she however found means to elude* 
The asnsnnatidn of Gustavus precluded the exe- 
cution of has chivakous enterprise, and ijuieted 
t£ar ever his restless spak. A short time previous 
ko l3m catastrophe, the emperor of Germany, 
■Ijtopcid IX* died ateo at Vienna. 

The French emigrants, distressed by die loss of 
these chiefs of the confederacy, fled in numbers 
to Petersburg, where they implored assistance^ 
but obtained oidy pimnises. Hie enAassadof of 
Anode 4|uitted Pelmrsburg : Ca&erine^ whUe «he 
censured his opinions, did justice tolris^enftSii 
to hb viitUM, loid to the ^nenity of 1^ maiteers. 
^ I zm zn aristocrat,* $sid she to hhn, on hi^tiding 
leave, -* for I aanst carry on my business/ She 
SBcafieB her enaJbassador* liom Paris, Tefiised th^ 
abargS Jhif^ahfts pf France access W her cour^ 
«nd pitohibtted his conferences wi(hher mkiisters* 
Her animosifty extended even to Colonei niarpe^ 
preceptor to thie youQg princes, a Swiss and a phi- 
IcKBopher, who dierished in* his heart the love of 
feeedom. Ulue bust of Jier favourite Vbham was 
4egiadfid, nor was that of ihe En^A fMittior«tf& 
fevedtolceepitspkoe^ Thje ft^^dk in hWdsHm-* 
»!<»» .^ware /compelled, tike fianndnd, to 4#ettr 
ammdht»oti,^jfS^^ t» 
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lake an oath of allegiance to the pretender to the 
French monarchy* It is yet a curioui fact, that 
the soil of count £sterhazy» an emigrvit^ used, 
at the dedre of Catherine, to sing the French pa- 
triotic songs at the Hermitage \ which sometimes 
resounded with the Carfnagn^t zdA Cm ira. 

Two parties divided the court ; at the head ^f 
one was the .old jcoiunt Osterman, the Vorentzoft, 
&c« who sheltered themselves under the name pf 
the grand-duke. The other was supported by 
Zuboff, Markoff, &c. The ,father/the three bro>- 
thersj and the .sister of the favourite, were ojX 
provided for by the hounty of the sovereigjo. 
Ministers, generals, embassadors, .as the most ef* 
fectual means of .conciliating the favour of the 
empress, paid their court Jto ZuboiS^ ^ha> withthe 
mostservile adulation, united in himself all'the pri- 
vileges and authority of his predecessors. Xi^the- 
rine, nptwithstandjing her advanced age, kept a vi- 
gilant eye over her cabinet ) and employed herself 
some hours every day vidth her nunisters, in at- 
tending to afiairs of the state. 

About this period (1794), she concluded with 
Great Britain anew treaty of commerce 5 and, 
by the publication of two edicts, prohibited die 
importation of French merchandize. The £ng« 
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lish obtained even yet more, the promise of a Rus- 
sian squa^on to join their fleet. 
The marriage of one of her grand-daughters 
■ with the young king of Sweden, a prince of great 
promise, had become with Catherine a favourite 
project. The death of the king his father, the 
regency of the duke of Sudermania durjng the 
minority of the prince, and the intrigues of the 
court of Petersburg in Stockholm, had produced a 
breach between the two courts, which appeared 

• to be aggravated from day to day. An union was 
even negociated between the young Gustavus and 

• a princess of the house of Mecklenburg. Cathe- 

• rine on this occasion testified great displeasure, 
'■^ while the misunderstanding seemed to arrive at 

its height. At this instant, a French emigrant 
made his appearance at Stockholm, charged witk 
' secret powers to bring about an ftccommodatioh. 
His negociation proved successful; an embassy 
from the empress followed ; the young king was 
disposed to repudiate the German princess, arid 
to espouse the grand-daughter of Catherine. As a 
preliminary to this measure, he was engaged not 
to exact of his consort a conformity to the Swe- 
dish church : to this was added an invitation to 
visit Petersburg. 
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The eatress was gratified ; the kiftg, atti^inte& 
by the regent, the miiiistef, «a[nd a tram of cour- 
: tiefs, repaired to the court of Gatberine, who en- 
. tertained them with her accustomed magnificence. 
She appeared at their first interview ' deH^ed 
with the young Gustavus ; who, seventeen years 
of age, tall, finely formed, with an air at oncse 
sensible, lioble^ and mildjunited to the graces of 
.youth, the dignity and intelligence of maturer 
: years. His manners' were simple, courteous, tind 
>inanly ; he appeared to: speak with reflection, and 
.displa3red knowledge and information beyond his 
. age. On his presentation <tD Catherine, he at- 
tempted to kiss her hand'-r-:**JNo,' said she, with- 
^drawing it, ^ I cannofforget that the count Von 
^JSsqrais a king.'^— * If your majesty,', replied GuSi- 
xtavus gallantly, '^ will not give me permission as 
empress, al;j least allow me this favour as a hidy 
to whom I owe so much respect and admiraition/ 
The king appeared afiected by the kindness of the 
empress^ but his sensations became ydt n»Mre inte« 
-resting in the presence of the young 'grand«^u^ 
dxess. Alexandra Paulina had scarcely -com* 
.pleted her fourteenth year, her tall and elegant 
figure, fair complexion, light flaxen hair waving in 
'ringlets on her shoulders, regular features, and 
•modest, aspect^ 'made a lively impression on the 
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heaatt ti Ac young monardi ; wBlich licr Innocencei 
^canilcmry :seQ0ibUit79 and taleitt8» oa afsyrtber ae« 
^oaimaQfiet contrilmted to streogtiien. The 
princess of Mecklenburg was quickly forgotten ; 
pnqpossds of marriage were inunediately jnada^ 
and a day fixed for the celebration of die es- 
:poAisab. 

Tlie<oidydifficuhywbichqpreae9teditselfontliss 
'.•occastcm wasthat of mligioni GatiieriBeconiButoad 
'tiie arddbishe|)j wbetlierlisr^nnid^ugbteraBsgkt 
iabjuve ijbe oithodox £ritfa>*?-^ Yonr nas^s^ isatt^ 
^wer^' -was die only answer. The naffofnal 
^de.of .Biisfiia was Jtole ^atteied by josaking a 
-qoeenof jSwoden o£^^ Gredc chaneh. Hbe m- 
fpent iqppeared.to :he gained, and the enamourod 
isia% completely dazzled^ a retreat was scarcely 
idreaded. With, this persuasion Cztfaeruie kit to 
hm &iK«irube ministers die drawing tup of tlie 
Motisict* 

In the mean time fhe day airissd i&i diepuUie 
betrothment of the enamoured pair* Tbeywng 
^riooessy in her bridal >attiix, ddie empresa and her 
.cottst were ahcady assembled^ the bridegroom 
idnly was missing, whose tardiness was a subject 
of surprise/ The contract and articles of ^alliance 
had been purposely withheld till ;an.honr previous 
io that appointed ior the jodemnitf^ But<yiistai» 
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vtts perceived and resitted the mare; he d^daieA 
ihtit xio festraint should be ia^oied'OathcNtoii^ 
science of the princess; ttut aisisted^on aBi'Outf» 
ward conformity to the established laWof S<h >m 
den. The coniict was severe I die naomeitf oni*^ 
tical^ but the principles of die youtMUamuHN^ 
triomphai oyer his pasuomt a nsfcle and rare 
example. The impoitamdes^rfAe K^MNto'tti-* 
nistjersi the solicitatian'oSlhie fihredes gataeA ePver 
to the caiise^^ by whom he wasf stUMuaded i eve» 
theinterferenosof the iegcn^£;[aidin Aadi^4ie» 
resolution of the foiaag heva!-*^ I9e^ ik>V i^^riSt 
not V loannot } I wilt never si^ them/ eaceHuDtedi 
he;: and, vexed at their peniM^ityj after agslaffe^ 
peating hisxieteiiBinatioit^nefflf (D ?k»ili^ die^ Iftwi^ 
of. his oovntrjg^ hastened^ finMA them^ and- shutf 
faiinaelfmhisapaYtineiiCr » 

TUe)COQtt had assembled al sevenait tke eves-^ 
ing^ nqr- sieparated till ten^- m'hen aU h6]^e e^ ac*- 
commndaftfflMif appearad at an ^oA Cadierine^ 
sicbenedatdie disa]^pa«it|nent and-mordficatiien;' 
fier qseeck fakered, she w^ near ftttfting, and^ 
even hodf a< sUght^fit^ due precurscMr ef one more" 
fatai 1^ young- princess abandened lierself.ti)' 
tbeimostlivslf grie^ whidiwas^ftdlowed bya se- 
rioitS' illness^ Eleasuie^ and - festi^fy 'watr at' an^ 
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A cobifiraiiiise vaa aAeinpted irat produced Ktde 
afect.' ' The! kversl were separated ; Gostaims 
quitted Pctlarsbiirg. Catharine reoaained ov«r- 
CQKoe. Mtith d^poA ; whik the heart all the jovmg' 
iA^umdraeffpetie^ced.the bittenaessiof the fiorst 

«Ot»w«ro£-Jdm /'/I ;.' 

V. One ihiJf Of Polaadi die Krimea^ the £uban,- 
aodc ^ .ptet of th^ froatiersi of Turkey, had yielded - 
^jAt9>njM ot t}i€ Jntngues: of Catherine ^ but 
^r .4if !Mirp9^ticm of another rich tod populous 
Qflfn^ry. she h^. K6 tie»d of: battles: £ox the^obo- 
qu^t of Cousrland. and Sefl^aUia her intrigaes 
gp$v¥#d?6ud;i^t^ The ooides vrsrt gained ovei: by . 
h^if «0us§^$i ^poopk^Qeludeh^oppressioss, 
^^iwUcliilihi^^^ovifeiimdoiit^ accq>ted her 
prpt«c^o.^..Tbr migJDii]^ .duke; .under the pre- 
tence of an important conjEesience^'was seduced to 
E^rsbiufg ; vfinen a^tantage ^as iaken of liis 
abs^ce: to, 'subj^^te his doihains* Tbe-rposses- 
sipn^s 4>i the l^o^cfibed; 'Wfa» bestowed on die 
courtiers, of Cathftriqej ^aod-faer favourites were 
enriched * with :the fspoils. TJaie acquisition c^ 
Coutj^nd-pfoved^: from U^ com: and timber^ and 
its. ports 0(1 ^e Bj|)tk» a valuable prize to Russia. 

. Un^jii^ :mth empbe^. perpettial measures 
were ^l^en^by Catherine ior the annexing, to her 
40nmuoas new kingdoms ai^Jstates^ whose jni2> 
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ofthe Iferiuge of theijr fadbefSj aod driven from 
tbeir patiye soil. 

. Thje e<9press was zt length induqedj by th^ so* 
li^f Udons cf h^r favo^t^, to fulfil hor piomise of 
assistance mu> the. pqwers confederated agtiinst 
France. ,j^ squadron was appointed by her to 
join theJEnglish nayy^ yet nqt without a view to 
the interest of Russia. Her ships were^ by si stU • 
pvilation^ to be provisioned at the. expence ^of her 
aUy> and returned tjack in thorough. repair; by 
this treaty her raw. mariners were disciplined^ and 
her crazy vessels^^ whic^. would scarcely bear th^ 
sea> completely re^tted. - > , ,/ , 

Her grandson Alexander having been jnarried 
by Catherine to, thp, princess Louisa of Baden 
Durlach^ she became also desirous- of choosing .a . 
wife for Constantine. With this view the three 
daughters of the prince, of Saxe*Coburg were in- 
vited to her courts and the youngest ^Cjlected for ^ 
the consort of the prince. y 

But ^ in quiet usurpations^ in treatiesj and al- 
li^ncesi her restless mind remained unsatisfied* 
Thirstiog for conquest and inured to the din of 
wai:, 6h^ turned her arms ^;|inst Persia. . At the 
head cf a nunxerous force» the brother c^ihe fa* 
vQurite. pqietrated into Daghestap>^.«nd laid $ieg9 . 
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to Biei^t f die keys of n^ch were dicKvefed to 
hina^ bf die cemmtiidaiit^ a venerable old mstn, 
1 20 years of age^ the same * vrho, at the com- 
moiceiileacit of At ceiitury> had surrendered Der- 
bent €» P^0r L 1?bis tritti&idb^ received some 
aUoy in a subsequent defeat by the Persian amiy;. 
But Gathierine} not discototigedi gam orders fi^ 
the" remfeiteemettt of the trooj^, not doubting of 
their nltinate success. 

The hope of obtaining a greater triumph also 
flittered her pride : the new treaty concluded 
wiiih Austria and Great Btitain secured to her 
the assistance of diese powers^ agadnst Turkey : 
elated with this idea, the period teemed approad- 
ing for the- accomplishment of her darling plant 
that of dritingthr Ottomans out ci Europe, and 
of reigning in^ Cbnstantinbple. Aheadf, in idea» 
armed at the sununit' of her ambition, her visions 
of greatnesa experienced a sudden check. — The 
magnificeitt Catherine was not inmiorfai. 

On the fourth day of November, 1796, &e em- 
press^ displayed, in what waa caffed her little her-- 
nritoge (a small party), uncommon cheerfulness 
and vivacity. By a vessel from Xubeck she had 
rcfeeived news of die Frendi, under Moreau^ hw- 
ing bfeen obliged to repass the Rhine; She Wrote 
oh. this occasion^ the following- hiuttouroas note 
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to Cobenzel> the Austrian minister : ^' I hasten 
to inform your excellent exceUence, that the ex- 
cellent troops of the excellent court hare given 
the French an excellent drubbing.'' Sheamused her- 
self with rallying and laughing at her grand-ecuyer 
and first buffoon : but retired somewhat earlier 
than usdal^ assigning as a reason, that too much 
laughinghadgivenher slij^t symptoms of the colic 
She arose the next morning at her accustomed houff 
and transacted business with her secretaries : oa 
dismissing the last, she told him to wait in the 
antichamber, whence she would presently rec^ 
him. Tlie secretary, having waited for some 
time, and hearing no noise In the apartment, 
began to .grow uneasy. He at last opened the 
door, and beheld, to his sui^rise and terror^ the 
impress stretched on the floor, between the 
two doors leading from the alcove to her closet. 
She was ^ready without sense or motion. The 
secretary, on this q>ectacle, ran to the favourite^ 
whose apartment was above: physicians were 
sent for, and sui universal (ibnstemation prevailed. 
A mattr^s was spread near the window, on 
which Catherine was laid : bleediz^, bathing, and 
^every meams usually resorted to on such occasions, 
were employed, by which some effect seemed to 
lie produced. She was still alive^ but without 
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any other perceptible motion or sign than the 
beating of her heart. Every one was eager to 
dispatch a messenger to Paul: the brother of 
the favourite was the person employed in this 
service. The situation of the empress was, till ele- 
ven o'clock, her accustomed hour of seeing her 
family, Icept secret From the grand^dukes and 
from the houshold : every one feared to mentic«i 
his apprehensions ; her death was considered as 
the epoch of some extraordinary revolution ; the 
court first, and presently the dty, were in a state 
of the most alarming agitation. 

The grand-duke was absent on the arrival of 
the messenger: six couriers met nearly in the 
same instant : Paul was^ with his court, gone a 
few miles to inspect a mill constructed by his 
orders. On receiving -^be intelligence, he ap- 
peared to be affected^ asked a thousand questions, 
gave instant orders for his journey, and proceeded 
rapidly to Petersburg ; where, arriving with his 
consort at eight in the evening, he found the pa- 
lace in confusion, llie courtiers crowded around 
him 5 the favourite, a prey to grief and terror, 
had relinquished the reins of empire. 

Paul, accompanied by his family, repaired to the 
chamber of his mother; 'who, without ^shewing 
any consciousness, still existed. The young princes 
and princesses, dissolved in tears, formed around 
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^ir grandmother an affecting groupe. The 
grand-duchesses, the gentlemen and ladies of the 
court, remained through the night waiting tim 
last sigh of the empress: the following day passed 
in the same anxious solicitude. Catherine, still 
breathing, remained in a kind of lethargy i she 
even moved one of her feet, and pressed th^ 
hand of one of her women. About ten in the 
evening she appeared suddenly to revive ; a ter« 
rible rattling was heard in her throat; the fa« 
mily crowded around her ; when, uttering % 
piecing shridc, she expired, thirty-seven houm 
after her first seizure. She betrayed no symp- 
tom of pain till the moment before her decease: 
a prosperous life was terminated by a happy 
death. 

Zuboff, the favourite, was, by this event, which 
hurled him at once from the pinnacle of power 
to his original obscurity, overwhelmed with an 
unfeigned sorrow. The young grand-duchesses 
bevrailed in their grandmother the source whence 
all their pleasures flowed. The ladies and cour- 
tiers who had enjoyed her private society, an4 
experienced the captivation of her manners, paid 
a tribute of tHrs to her loss : the happy evenings 
of the hermitage, the freedom and pleasure which 
Catherine so well knew how to difiuse^ were c^H^ 
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tiasted by them witii &e military constraint and 
Ibrmal etiquette which were likely to succeed. 
The domestics of the empress sincerely mourned 
H good and generous mistress, whose mild and 
equal temper, superior to petty caprices or sud- 
den gusts of passion, whose noble and dignified 
character, had rendered their services equally 
easy and pleasant. Catherine, as the mother of 
her family and household, as the patnmess of her 
court, and the benefactress of her friends, me- 
rited tbe tears that embalmed her memory. The 
^changes that foQowed under the administnition of 
faer son made her still more regretted. 

She still retained, diough seventy years of age, 
the vestiges of beauty. She was of die middle 
stature, and, carrying her head high, appeared 
tall : her hair was auburn, her eye-l>rows dark, 
and her eyes blue : her coxmtenance, dior^h not 
deficient in expression, never betrayed what pass- 
ed in^her mind \ a mistress of dissimulation, she 
knew how to conmiand her features. She be- 
came corpulent as she advanced in years, yet her 
carriage was graceful and dignified, in private 
afae inspired, by faer conciliatMy mamiers, confi- 
dence and good humour; youth, {>iayfulness, and 
gaiety appeared to -surround her. Sot in public^ 
Wdon prpper occasions, she knew how to assume 
the empress, to appear " the Setniramis of the 
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Northj^ and to awe by her frowns. SKe usually 
dressed in the Russian mode. SKe wore a green 
gown or vest *, with close sleef es reaching to the 
wrist : her hair lightly powdered, and flowing upon 
her shoulders, was crowned with a small cap co- 
vered with diamonds : in the later periods of her 
life she put on a great quantity of rouge. In her 
habits and diet she was strictly temperate : she 
took a light breakfast^ ate a moderate dinner, and 
liad no supper. 

The estimate of her character, must be formed 
from her actions: her reign was perhaps for her peo-^ 
pie rather brilliant than happy. Within the circle 
^ her influence, her government was moderate 
and beniga^ at a distance, terrible and despotiq ; 
uhder the pi^ptection of her favourites^ justice^ or«t 
der,and law, were sometimes violated, and the most 
odious tyranny practised with impunity. Her situa* 
tiofl in the empire, delicate and often critical, re- 
strainedher judgment 5 it was by suffering her power 
to be abused that she was enabled to preserve it; she 
knew how to reward, but dared not always punish. 

For her licehtiousness as a woman no excuse can 
be oflfered ; as a sovereign she must be allowed 
the title of great. If her love of glory too often 
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asstuBcd the features of a destructive ambition, 
the praise of an enlightened and magnanimous 
mind cannot be denied to her. 

It has been well observed, that the splendor of 
her reign, the magnificence of her court, her in- 
stitutions, her monuments^and her victories, were 
to Russia what the age of Louis XIV. had been 
to Europe : as an individual, the character of Ca- 
therine had a better title to great. The French 
formed the glory of Louis, Catherine that of the 
Russians : she reigned not like him over a polished 
people, nor had she his advantages. She had a 
nation to form, and her measures were her own : 
however deceived or seduced, she suffered not 
herself to be governed^ Humane and generous, 
cheerful and amiable, she constituted the happi* 
ness of those who surrounded her. Her active and 
regular life, her firmness, courage, and sobriety, 
were moral qualities of no mean value : corrupted 
by prosperity, and intoxicated with success, her 
crimes of a darker hue were those of her station 
rather than of her heart. The barbarous country 
over which she reigned, the grossness of its man- 
ners, and the difficulties with which she had to 
struggle, must not be forgotten in forming an es- 
timate of her character. Whatever may have 
been her faults, and doubtless they were great, 
her genius, her talents, her courage, and her sue- 
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cess, must ever entitle her to a high rank among 
those women whose qualities and attainments have 
thrown a lustre on their sex. 

She aspired to the character of an author, to 
which by her celebrated Instructions for a Code of 
Lawsy her dramatic pieces and proverbs, her talesy 
and allegories for the improvement of her grand-* 
children, ^e is justly entitled. Among the pro«- 
ductions of her pen, her Letters to Voltaire are 
accounted the most interesting. She composed 
also for the imperial family a plan of education^ 
compiled principally from the writings of Locke 
and Rousseau, which reflects infinite credit on her 
liberality and discernment. 

There are few reigns more interesting than that 
of Catherine, more strictly biographical ; few that 
involve more important principles, that afibrd a 
wider scope, or that more forcibly tend to awaken 
reflection. Let this be an apology for a difFuse- 
ness that may seem to form an exception to the 
limits allowed to individuals by the nature of the 
present work. 

Life of Catherine IL — Secret Memoirs of the Court 
of Petersburgy l^c. ^c. 
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LADY ELIZABETH CAREW. 

This lady, tihc author of a dramatic piece en- 
titled ^ Mariam, the fair Queen of Jewry" (4to. 
1613), lived in the reign of James I. and is sup- 
posed by Oldys, in his MS. notes on Langbaine, to 
hare been the wife of sir Henty Carcw* The 
trorks of several of her contemporaries are dedi- 
cated to lady Carew. 
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SUSANNAH CENTLIVRE. 

St^SAMMAH, da«|^ter of Mr. Freeman, a genm 
tleman of Holbeaeh in Lincolnshire, was bom in 
1667. Her lather, a disaenter zealously attached 
to the parltam^it, was at the period of the re* 
storatbn compelled to fly into Ireland, wlien hia 
estate, which was « considerable^ was forfeited. 
Her moAer was the daughter of Mr. Markham^ 
a gentleman of fortune at Lynn Regis in Norfolk^. 
Itrho, in consequence of his political principles^ 
was involved in the same calamity* It is uncertaixv 
whether Susannah was bom previous or subse* 
<iuent to the flight of her family. She unhappily 
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lost her father in the third year of her age, nor 
did her mother survive many years. Before she 
had completed her twelfth year» Susannah found 
herself an orphan. 

At a very early period of Ufe she discovered a 
propensity to poetry, and is said to have composed 
a song before jshe was seven years of age. Having 
been treated with unkindness and seventy by those 
under whose care she had been placed, she de-« 
termined to leave the country, and to seek in 
London a happier destiny. Some obscurity at 
this period involves her life, to which an air of 
romance is given. She attempted, it appears, to 
put in practice her perilous enterprise alone and 
(HI foot, the consequences of which were such at 
might have been expected and foreseen. On th# 
road she met with Anthony Hammond, esq* 
(father of the celebrated author of the elegies)^ 
then a member of the university of Cambridge* 
Struck with her youth and beauty, this gentlemah 
offered to her his prelection. Induced by her 
forlorn circumstances and inexperience in life to 
accede to his proposal, she accompanied him to 
Cambridge, her sex disguised by the halnt of 9 
boy, and was introduced by her protector to hii 
college acquaintance, as a relation desirous of 
spending with him some time in the university. 

She remained with her seducer for some 
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months, tiM, either wearied with his conquest or 
apprehensive of a discovery of the sex of his com- 
panion, he prevailed on her to go to London, for 
which purpose he provided her wkh a con- 
siderable sum of money, and a recommendatory 
letter to a lady of his acquaintance. On their 
parting, he gave her an assurance of speedily 
meeting her in town and renewing their inter- 
course* 

This promise he however neglected to perform^ 
yet, notwithstanding the disadvantages of her in- 
troduction into life, she married, in her sixteenth 
year, a nephew of sir Stephen Fox. This gen- 
tleman died within two years after their union. 
Soon after his decease, the youth and charms of his 
widow attracted a new lover, an officer of the 
name of Carrol, with whom she formed a second 
matrimonial engagement, and who was killed in a 
duel about a year and a half after their marriage. 
To this gentleman she seems to have been ten- 
derly attached, his death for a time overwhelmed 
her with affliction. 

During her second widowhood, she was, by the 
narrowness of her circumstances, induced to be- 
come a candidate for dramatic fame. Her earlier 
pieces were published under the name of Carrol. 
Her first tragedy, " The Perjured Husband,*' was 
performed at Drury-lane, in 1700, 'and published 
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in 4to. the same year. In 1703 she produced 
« The Beau's Duel, or a Soldier for the Ladies," 
a comedy. Also ^f Love's Contrivances," 'prin- 
cipally translated from Moliere. The succeeding 
year she brought out "The Stolen Heiress, or 
the Salamanca Doctor outwitted," a comedy. In 
1705, her comedy of " The Gamester" was acted 
at the theatre in Lincoln Vinn-fields, with great 
success. This piece has been since revived at 
Drury-lane* The plot was in great measure 
taken from Le Dissipateur, a French comedy* 
The prorogue was written by Mr. Rowe. . 

Not satisfied widi her fame as a dramatic writer, 
she became ambitious of making a figure on the 
boards. In this department, it is probable, she 
proved less successful, as it does not appear chat, 
she ever exhibited at the theatres in the metro- 
poUs. In 1 706 she performed at. Windsor, where 
the court then resided^^. the part of Alexander the 
Great,^ in Lee's. " RivaLQueensJ' She captivated 
in thia character the heart of Mr. Joseph Centlivre 
(principal cook to queen Anne), to whom she 
soon after, gave her hand, and with whom .she. 
passed the remainder of her life in tran<piilliry«. 
. She produced the same, year the comedies of 
« The Basset Table," and " Love at a Venture." 
The latter was represented by the servants of the 
duke of Grafton,, at the new theatre at Bath^ Her 
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most celdbrtted perfonnance, ** The Busy Body/*^ 
WAS tcted tt DniryJane in 1708. This play, 
sdfterrards so popular, was refused by the ma- 
nagers, nor were they prevailed upon to let it ap- 
pear till towards the close of the season. Mr« 
Wilkes, eren then, threw down at the rehearsal 
die part of tax^George Airy wi& contempt on the 
ttage, while he declared ' That no audience 
would endure such stuff/ Notwithstanding these 
prognostics, the piece was received by the public 
with unbounded applause, and is still occasionally 
performed. 

In ni 1, ^* Marplot, or the Second Part of the 
Busy Body,'' was brought out. This performance^ 
diough inferior to that which had preceded it,. 
Was well received. The dvke of Portland, to 
whom it was dedicated, presented the writer with 
forty guineas. In 1*717, *' A Bold Stroke for a 
Wife** was performed in Lincoln Vinn^fields. In 
the composition of diis comedy the author was 
assisted by Mr. Mottley, who wrote one or two 
entire scenes. It was well received, and still keeps 
possession of the stagey in despite of the verdict 
pronounced against it by Mr. Wilkes, who in 
strong language swore, that not only die play 
would be certainly damned, but that Mrs. Cent* 
fivre herself deserved damnation for writing it. 

Several other dramatic pieces were also written 
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by this lady. In 1707, " The Platonic Lady,** a 
comedy, was acted at the Haymarket, and pub- 
lished in 4to. The prologue was composed by 
Mr. Farquhar. " The Man ^s bewitched, or the 
Devil to do about her,** a comedy, was also acted 
at the Haymarket, and printed in 4to. in 1710. 
'* The Wonder, a Woman keeps a Secret," one 
of Mrs. Centhyre's best pieces, was performed at 
Drury-lane, in 1714. Mr. Garrick rerived diis- 
comedy, with some alterations, and played himsdf 
the part of Don Felix. « Bickerstaff 's Burying, 
or Work for the Upholsterers,*' a farce of three 
long scenes, was acted at the Haymarket, printed 
in 4to. in 1717, and dedicated *'to the magnificent 
company of Upholsterers." " The Perplexed 
Lovers," a comedy, printed in 4to. 1712, was 
acted at Drury-lane. ** Gotham Election," a 
farce of one long act, never performed, was 
printed in 12mo, 1715, and dedicated to Mr. Se- 
cretary Craggs, who complimented the author 
with twenty guineas. •* A Wife well managed,** 
a farce, acted atDrury4ane, was printed in 12mo. 
1715. " The Cruel Gift, or Royal Resentment,** 
a tragedy, was performed at Drury-lane, and 
printed in 12mo. 1717. " The Artifice," a co- 
medy, acted at Drury-lane, was printed in 8vo. 
1721. 
In the Biographia Dramatica> it is observed o£ 
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Mrs. Centlivre that, as a writer, it is not easy to 
estimate her rank. Her plays, of which the 
language sometimes is feeble and incorrect> do 
not abound with wit. But her plots are busy and 
well managed, and her characters natural and 
marked. If she is not, it is added, allowed to 
rank as the first female dramatist, she deserves a 
place next to Mrs. Pehn, her predecessor. 

Mrs. Centlivre enjoyed the intercourse and es- 
teem of many of the most eminent wits of her 
time, particularly of sir Richard Steele, Mr. 
Rowe, Dr. Sewell, and Mr. Farquhir. Eustace 
and Budgel were also of the number of her ac- 
quaintance. She unfortunately provoked the re- 
sentment of Mr. Pope, by having, as it is reported, 
written a ballad against his Homer before it 
appeared, in consequence of which she had a 
place in the Dunciad. 

She died December 1, 1723) in Spring-garden, 
Charing-cross, and was interred at St. Martin's- 
tn-the-fields. She possessed considerable personal 
beauty, great vivacity in conversation, with a be* 
nevolent and friendly temper. She appeared to 
inherit from her family their political principles : 
she professed herself in the most dangerous times 
of the whig party, and manifested a zeal for the 
House of Hanover which, breathed in her 
'writings;^ procured her some friends and more 
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enemies. Her acquirements were^ amidst many 
disadvantages, the result of her own application : 
she is said to have understood theFrench, Spa- 
nish, and Dutch languages, and to have had some 
acquaintance with the Latin. A knowledge of 
men and manners is displayed in her dramatic 
productions. Her dramas were collected in 1761 » 
and printed in three vols. 12mo. She composed 
also several poems, on various occasions, which, 
with a miscellaneous production, entitled '^ Letters 
of Wit, Politics, and Morality," were published by 
Mr. Boyer. 

Biqgrapbia Britannica-^Biographia Dramatica.* 
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This admirable actress, sister to the celebrated 
Dr. Thomas Augustus Ame, was the daughter of 
an upholsterer in Covent Garden. She first ap- 
peared on the stage as a vocal performer, when the 
sweetness pf her voice, and the correctness of her 
judgment, rendered her a distinguished favourite 
with the public. In 1736 she .made her debut 
as an actress, in the character of Zara, a tragedy 
written by Mr. Hill, at its first representation in 
\ DruryJane. Her performance on this occasion 
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surprised and delighted her audience : die promise' 
which she gave by her powers of b^ing a yaluable 
acquisition to the stage^ was more than verified 
by her future excellence. Her figure^ light and 
youthful, was formed with exquisite symmetry 
and grace; her countenance was agreeable and 
expressive, and her voice flexible, plaintive, and 
melodious. She possessed in an eminent degree 
diat sensibility of character, and flexibility of 
muscles, which enabled her to conceive and ex^ 
press in her features every variety of passion^ 
whether of tenderness or of rage, of softness or of 
pride. In every cast of tragic character she was 
exquisite, but in comedy her attempts were 
less successfuL 

In April, 1734, she gave her hand to Mr. Theo- 
philus Gibber, id whom she was the second wife* 
The indiscretion and extravagance of her husband 
produced an embarrassment in their circumstances, 
through which, in the year 1738, they were obliged 
to make a short tour to the continent. Mrs. Gib- 
ber had formed an attachment with a young man 
of fortune, a friend of her husband's, who was 
suspected of having connived at his own dis« 
honour, through base and interested views. On 
his return from France he first thought proper to 
notice this correspondence, and, having laid his 
damages at five thousand poimds^ commenced a* 
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unit against the gentleman. So many circum* 
stances of an equivocal nature, which respected 
the plaintiff, appeared on trial, that the jury gave 
a vierdict only for ten pounds; 

The creditors of Mr* Cibber, on this event, 
pouring in upon him, he was arretted, and, laden 
widi public odium, thrown into the King's Bench 
prison. . Mrs. Gibber continued to perfonn with 
increasing excellence, high reputation, and fa^ 
vour with the public. She iiflbrded great delight 
whenever sfie appeared : in* the latter pepods of 
)ier life she engaged at Drtnry-fane. 

A disorder, the nature of which appears not to 

> 

have been ascertained by her physicians, and for 
which ^he was treated improperly, occisioujed fre<* 
^ent tnterruptions to her performance.^' More 
llian once her death was publicly announced by 
&e papers. About a month before her malady 
terminated fataUy, the comedy of *^ The Provoked 
Wife" was ordered by the king. Mrs. Gibber 
was solicitous on this occasion to shew her re« 
spect.fcMT the ropl family, by performing her {^ 
▼ourite part of Lady Brute. Her exertions in the 
infirm state of her heakh wete thought to have 
accelerated her death. But she was still more 
hurt by sea-bathing, injudiciously advised by hef 
phy^cian, and to which she had a decided aver- 
sion. Her disorder was by the medical men 8up« 
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posed to be a bilious colic, but was discovered, 
after her decease, on the opening of the body, to 
have been occasioned by stomach worms. 

She expired January 30^ 1766, and was buried 
in the cloisters in Westminster-abbey. On hear- 
ing of her death, Garrick declared ' that tragedy 
died with her.' She broj^ght on the stage an ele« 
gant little piece from the French, entitled ** The 
Oracle/' in one act, printed in 8vo.. 1752^ 

Biqgraphia Drafnatiea* 



MARY CHANDLER, 

Mart Chandler was bom at Malmsbufy in 
Wiltshire, in 1687. Her father was a dissenting 
minister at Bath, whose narrow circumstances 
rendered it necessary that his daughter should be 
put in a situation that might enable her to provide 
for her own subsistence. She was accordingly 
placed with a milliner. Mr. Chandler, never^^ 
theless, neglected not tp pay attention to her edu- 
cation, and to superintend with more especial care 
the moral culture of her mind. From her child- 
hood Mrs. Chandler shewed a talent for poetry ; 
she was accustomed to compose riddles in verse 
for the amusement of her young companions c 
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Herbert^s Poems were at that period of life her 
favourite study. As her judgment matured, she 
applied herself to the perusal of the first poets, 
both ancient and modern. She preferred Horace 
to either Virgil or Homer, because his subjects 
were less fabulous and came nearer to nature and 
common life. Her poem upon the Batb received 
the approbation of the public ; but, by the praise 
of Mr. Pope, with whom she ^as acquainted, she 
was still more gratified. 

Her figure was deformed, but her counte* 
nance was sweet and engaging : she refused se- 
veral soMcitations of marriage on account of her 
personal disadvantages^ She died, after two days* 
illness, September 11,. 1745, in* the fifty-eighth 
year of her age. The following extract from her 
poem on Solitude is characteristic of the qualiti^a 
of her mind and heart : 

" Sweet solitude, the muses* dear delight, 
Serene thy day, and peaceful is thy night ; 
Thou nurse of innocence, fair virtue's friend ! 
Silent, the' rapt'rous, pleasures thee attend* 
Earth's verdant fcenes, the all-surrounding skies, 
Employ my wand'ring thoughts, and feast my eyes : 
Nature in every object points the roadj 
Whence Contemplation wings my soul to God. 
He « all in all, his wisdom, goodness, pow'r. 
Spring in each blade, and bloom in ev'ry flow'r, 
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Smile o'er t]ke inead«» and jbend isi cy'ry hill. 
Glide in the streamy and murmur in the rill : 
All nature moves obedient to his wilU 
Hear'n shakesi earth trembles^ and the forests nod>^ 
When awful thunders speak the voice of God.'' 

Bhgm^hium Ftrmineum^ 
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Thb respectable family of Mn^Chapoiief whoar 
maiden name waiMoho^ were natives of NoMli- 
amptoiiehire. The married life of this lady, which 
was shorty appears not to hare been happy* Her 
circomstancesy when left a widow^ were scanty 
and limited. She possessed in her youth a fine 
voice and great taste in music. Without an ao 
quaintance with classical iearningy the style of 
her compositions was elegant and correct. She 
was .acquainted with the modem languages) and 
made some translations from the French* She 
was fond of conversation, and possessed convers- 
ible powers^ with an occasional talent of humour. 
From having associated in early life with polite 
circiesy Mrs. Chapone had acquired easy and 
polished manners. She was long known to the 
public as an elegant and moral writer. Among 
her first productions were the interesting story of 
Fidclis in the Adventurer^ and a poem prefixed ta 
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the translation of Epictetus by her fiiend Mrs. 
Carter. Her *< Letters on the Impnnrement of 
the Mind, addressed to a Toung Lady/' and 
printed in 1773» made her name known* The 
following character of this work is given by 
a lady * highly and justly esteemed in die republic 
of letters. '* It is distinguished by sotmd sense> a 
liberal as well as a warm spirit of piety, and a phi- 
losophy applied to its best use, the culture of the 
heart and affections. It has no shining eccentri- 
cities of thought, no peculiarities of system ; it 
follows experience as its guide, and is content to 
produce effects of acknowledged utility by kno^^p 
and approved means. On these accounts it is 
perhaps the most unexceptionable treadse that can 
be put, into the hands of a female youth. These 
letters are particularly excellent in what relates to 
regulating the temper and feelings. Their style 
is pure and unaffected^ and the maimer grave and 
impressive. Hiose who ch6ose to compare diem 
in this respect with another widely circttkted pub- 
lication f , addressed about the same time to young 
women, will probably be of opinion that the dig- 
nified simplicity of the female writer is much more 
consonant to true taste than the affected pretti- 
tiesses and constant glitter of the preacher." 

^ Mrs. Barbauld. f 9r. ^ordfce's Sermons. 
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Mrs. ChapoBe published soon after a Tofaixne of 
miscellanies, containing some elegant poems, and 
one or two moral essays. This perfoxmance did 
not obtain the notice it merited. 

The loss of a beloved niece, the lady to whom 
the letters were addressed, and of a brodier yet 
dearer, to /whom similarity of taste had .affection- 
ately united Mrs. Chapone, affected her health and 
spirits, and hastened prematurely the infirmities 
of age. Having withdrawn herself from society, 
-she gradually declined and expired, atHadley, in 
Middlesex, December 23, IBOI, in .the 75th year 
of her age. 
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CdARiXENA, a leamedGreeklady, the author of 
several compositions bo& in prese and verse 4 par- 
ticularly of a poem entitled ** Crumata." This 
lady is mentioned by Aristophanes. 

Biograpbium F^emineum — Plutarck. 
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Chelomis was the wife and daughter of two 
kings of Lacedemon. Leonidas her father was 
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deposed by a faction, who placed on the throne 
Cleombrotus her husband. Chelonis, on this oc- 
casion, refusing to share the fortune of her hus- 
band, retired with her father into a temple in 
which he had taken sanctuary. In this retreat 
the father and daughter appeared as supplants, 
in a state of humiliation and dejection. Leonidas 
some time after was permitted to retire to Tagea, 
whither Chelonis accompanied him. 

But in the fluctuation of human events, and the 
ievity of popular favour, the former circumstances 
were reversed. Leonidas was restored to the 
throne, and Cleombrotus reduced in his turn to 
take refuge in the sanctuary. Chelonis now for- 
'sook her father, and attached herself to the adverse 
forhines (^ her husband. 

Leonidas with an armed force repaired to the 
sanctuary, where he passionately reproached Cle- 
ombrotus for his usurpations, and the injuries he 
had made him suffer. Cleombtx>tus listened in 
silence to the accusations of his father*in4aw ; but 
Chelonis, with tears and^ protestations that she 
would not survive him, obtained from her father 
the life x)f her husband, with liberty that he should 
choose '■ the place of his retirement. To the af- 
fectonate entreaties of Leonidas, that she would 
Qpntinue with him and forsake Cleombrotus> she 
xetumed a resolute refusal^ and putdag one of her 
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childrdi into the arms of her husband, and taking 
the other in her own, she accompanied them into 
exile. 



CHRISTINA, 



aUEEN OP SwWBOEN. 



Christina, dau^ter of the great Giistavus 
Adolphus, king of Sweden, and of Maria Heo- 
nora of Brandenburg, was bom December 18, 
1626. During the pregnancy of the queen her 
mother. It was predicted by the astrologers, 
whose pretensions were at that time held in high 
estimation, that to Grustavus a son was about to 
be bom destined to maint»n the glory of his 
father. This prediction, added to some other 
circumstances, misled the women who attended 

I 

the queen on her delivery, to misrepresent the 
sex of the child. Gustavus, on being informed 
•Df die mistake by Catherine his sister, smilingly 
replied**^ Let us however thank God ; this girl, 
I trust, wiU prove not less yalu^fcble than a boy; 
Ae has already, by decdivang us^ given a pceflage 
of her ing^ttity.' 
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XSuiUtus, attacked himself to the c^iUy frhicfi 
he c^nrried with him in all his journeys. Chm- 
tina, yirhen about two years of age* was taken fajf 
her fadier to Calniarj^ the gp^etoor qf which he- 
sittUed whetfi^r to giv# tp the kiqgthe.ususKl sa- 
lutCj, lest the infaitf should be terrified by the 
noise of the ca^i^on. Gustavus being consulted 
upon the occasion, .c^daimed^ after a momen^ 
pause-^* Fire I the jgtrl ^i^ ti^ daughter of ^ 
soldier, and riiou^ be accustomed to it betimes.* 
The salute being givai, ibe princess clapped her 
hands^ and^ in her infandnp language, cried^-^* 
* More, more I' Delighted with her courage, Gus* 
tavus afterwards caused. her to be present at a re- 
view—* Very weif/ said he, perceiving the plesj^. 
sura^she took iff die military show — * Very well^ 
ybu shall go, I am resolved, where you shall have 
enough of this diversion/ Gustavus was pre* 
vented by death from executing his promise. 
.Christina laments, in her Memoirs, that she was 
not permitted to learn the art of war under so 
great a master. She also expresses regret, thaty 
during her life, she never marched at the head of 
an army, nor even witnessed a battle. 

The tears which she shed at pairting with her 
father, on his German expedition, were regarded 
by the superstitious as an ill omen. She had been 

VOL. III. . > o 
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taught a complimentary address^ which she was 
to repeat to Gustavus at parting. Absorbed in 
thought^ the monarch appeared abstracted while 
his daughter perfonned her lesson : the chiid^ ob- 
' serving his inattention, pulled him by the sleeve, 
and began again to repeat the address. The king, 
affected by her perseverance, burst into tears, 
caught her in his arms, and; after holding her in 
silence some moments to his breast, delivered her 
to an attendant. 

After the death of Gustavus the states of 
Sweden assembled, when the marshal of the diet 
proposed the crowning of Christina, in conformity 
'to a decree by which the female posterity of 
Charles IX. the father of Gustavus, were declared 
capable of succeeding to the dirone. — * Who is 
this Christina ?^ exclaimed Larfsen, a member of 
die order of peasants ; ' let us see her, let her be 
brought out to us ?* The marshal retiring, returned 
with the young princess in his arms. The pea- 
sant coming up to her, considered her attentively. 
— * Yes,' cried he aloud, * this is she herself; she 
has the nose, the eyes, and the forehead of Gus- 
tavus : — we will have her for our queen.' Chris* 
tina, who vjras immediately-seated upon the throne, 
and proclaimed queen, appeared from that mo- 
ment to take a. pleasure in the regal dignity. 

Russia having soon after deputed its embas- 
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sadors to ratify the treaty with Sweden, it was 
feared by the court, that the appearance of these 
strangers, their number, their beards, their un- 
couth habits^ and rude manners, would alarm the 
young queen ; but these apprehensions proved to 
be unfounded. Christina received the embas- 
sadors with mingled firniness and dignity, as 
became the daughter of a hero and a king. 

She discovered while in her childhood a distaste 
for the society and occupations of her sex ; in 
which, it is said, she betrayed all the awkwardness 
and incapacity of a boy ; while she delighted 1^ 
violent exercises, in exertions of strength and feafs 
of activity. She possessed also a taste for abstract 
speculations, for the severer sciences, the acqui-> 
fition of language, the study of civil polity, of le- 
gislation, and of history. Thucydides, Polybiug^ 
and Tacitus, were among her favourite writers. 

"While the queen was employed in cultivating 
. her talents and improving her mind, her general^, 
Neymar, Manier, Wrangel, and Torstenson, were 
desolating Germany in the thirty-years' war. 

Christina, having on the 18 th of December 
1644, completed the eighteenth year of her age, 
assumed the reins of government ; to the conduct 
of which she proved herself fully equal. The 
sovereign of a great kingdom, the princes of 

2 
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Europe aspired to her hand : the kings of Por- 
tugal/ of Spain, and of the Romans ; don John 
of Austria ; Sigismond of Rakocci, count and ge- 
neral of Cassonia; Staniskus, kingof Poland; John 
Cassimir, his brother; the prince of Denmark, the 
elector Palatine, the elector of Brandenburg, and 
Charles Gustavus, duke of Deux Ponts, of the Ba- 
varian Palatinate family, son of the sister of her 
father, and first cousin to Christina ; were among 
the liumber of her suitors. 

Their proposals were uniformly rejected by the 
•queen, who caused Charles Gustavus her cousin 
• to be appointed her successor. Political interests, 
contrariety of religion, and diversity of manners, 
were pleaded by Christina as the motives of her 
conduct ; the true cause of which perhaps is to be 
sought for in her love of independence and im- 
patience of control. From childhood she ex- 
pressed a distaste to marriage. — * Do not,* said she 
to the states, * compel me to make a choice : 
should I bear a son, it is equally probable that he 
might prove a Nero as an Augustus.* 

The magnanimity of Christina was, while yet 
In early youth, at the commencement of her reign, 
displayed by a singular incident. A preceptor of 
the college, disordered in his intellects, conceived 
a design of assassinating the queen. Tor this pur- 
{K)se he repaired to the chapel of the castle of 
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Stockholm) where Christina^ widi the principal 
noUemen of the courts was attending religious 
service : the assassin made choice of that moment 
for the perpetration of his design, when Ae as* 
aembly were engaged in what is termed by the^ 
Swedish church an act of recoUection ; in which 
4ach individual, kneeling, and covering his face , 
with his hand, performs a silent and separate devo- 
tional service. At this instant, the lunatic rushing 
through the crowd, ascended a balustrade, within 
which the queen, knelt. Baron Brahi, chief-ju8« 
lice of Sweden, being first alarmed, cried aloud, 
while the guards crossed their partisans to bar the 
approach of the madman ; who, furidusly striking 
tfiem aside, leaped the barrier, and, with a knife 
which he had concealed in his sleeve, aimed a 
blow at the queen. Christina, evading the stroke, 
pushed the captain of the guards, who, tibrowing 
himself upon the assassin, seized him by his hair. 
All this passed in a moment of time j Ae man was 
known to be deranged, and therefore not suspect- 
ed of having accomplices. They satisfied them- 
selves with putting him under restraint ; and the 
queen, without any apparent emotion, returned to 
her devotions. The people, with a lively interest 
for the fate of their sovereign, shewed great alarm 
and agitation. 

03 
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One of the most important events that occupied 
the attention of Christina, during her reign, was 
the peace of Westphalia. Two plenipotentiaries 
were commissioned by her to the congress -, Ox* 
enstiern, whose father the grand-chancellor had 
enjoyed the favour of Gustavus, and who had 
with absolute power governed Sweden during the* 
minority of the queen, till she became, at. length, 
weary of the yoke ; and Salvius, lord privy-seal, 
in whom she placed entire confidence, and who^ 
by her desire,, forwarded the pacific measures^ 
against which Oxenstiem, \i4io foresaw in th«t 
peace the diminution of his ovm and of his fa* 
mily's importance, opposed every possible obstacle. 

His opposition, however, proved abortive : a, 
peace so desirable, and in which so many jarring 
interests were conciliated, was finally determined 
in October, 1^48. Christina was, by the success 
of the Swedish arms, rendered mistress of the 
treaty, which confirmed to Sweden the possession 
bf many important countries. The services of 
Salvius on this occasion were rewarded by lii^ 
mistress with the dignity of senator; a prerogative 
which had till then belonged to birth, but to 
w^ich the queen rightly judged merit afforded a. 
juster claim. 

During the remainder of her reign, a wise ad« 
ministration and a profound peace afibrded no^<j 
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of those striking and terrible events which dis- 
tinguish more stormy periods : the happiness, the 
confidence) and the love of her people, reflect upon 
Christina a higher and less equivocal praise than 
can be derived from subtle negociations, or con- 
ferred by successful wars. Learning and the arts 
flourished under her administration ; while all that 
was distinguished in genius and acquirements,. 
were attracted by her liberality to the Swedish 
court. Among characters illustrious for their ta- 
lents about this period, may be named Grotius^i. 
Paschal, Bochart, Descartes, Cassendi, Saumaise^ 
Nande, Vossius, Heinsius, Meibom, Sauvery, 
Menage, Lucas, Holstenius, Lambecius, Bayle^ 
Fillicaca, and madsfme Dacier, who returned the 
notice and patronage of Christina by celebrating 
her praises. In the following Latin epigram, a 
parallel is drawn by Bochart between the queens 
of Sweden and of Sheba : 

Ilia docenda fiiis Salomonum invisit aboris ; 
Undiquc ad hanc docti, quo doceantur, cunt. 

It has been alleged against Christina," that the 
distinction she bestowed on merit was not always 
apportioned with strict discrimination ; or, in other 
words, that her judgment was human and fallible, 
$om^times misled by imagination, and sometimesi 
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betrayed by partiafity and' affectidii. Sh^ is ac*' 
cused of haying disgusted Descartes by witlihold- 
ing from him the mcfed due fo his superiority. 
The acute feeKngs attendant oh genius might ptr-* 
haps render the philosopher unreasonable, or p06«' 
sibly make his patroness unjust. 

A heavier charge b brought against her, re- 
specting the rapid fortunes acquired under her 
protection by Michon (i. e. Boin-delot), whd 
seems not to have merited her fiberalities and 
countenance. Introduced at court by Saumaise^ 
sprightly and little scrupulous in the si:d>jects of 
his ihirth, wtthout pretention to Erudition, he su<« 
pierseded' for 2t fimey in the favour of the qtreen,- 
flm sateBttes of literature, whose endowments he ' 
€reaterf in his licentious mirth with* but fittle re-* 
iipeci. Compelled at length by the public indigo 
fiation to banish her favourite, Christina lavished 
on him marks of confidence. The glory of Bour-t 
delot, like a meteor, glittered but for a moment, 
and sunk in obscurity. His favour with the queen 
survived not his presence : as if ashamed of the 
transient infatuation, she soon ceased to remember 
film but with aversion and contempt. His quali- 
ties amused for an instant, but afforded no basis 
t>n which to found esteem. Christina preserved 
ixo other correspondence with him than to render 
him subservient to her taste for letters, by em-- 
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ploying him to collect for her in Frauce> of whick 
he was a native^ and to which he retired, the most 
valuable productions as they successively a|^ea»ed» 
During the ascendancy of Bourdelot over the 
queen, he supplanted in her favour count Magnus 
de la Gardie (son of the constable of Sweden)^ 
her relation, favourite, and reputed lover. 

Madame de Motteville, who conversed with 
the count when on an embassy to France, speaks 
in her Memoirs of his attachment to the queen^ 
of whom (says she) he talked in a manner 
to respectful and passionat^^ that every person 
who heard him suspected his eulc^ituns were ex«> 
cited by a sentiment more ardent than duty. His 
disgrace is said to have arisen from his ambition 
of usurping too much power in the state ; while 
Bourdelot, without awakening the jealousy of the 
ipsienj knew how to ilatter and amuse the woman ^ 
his humorous sallies, and flights of imaginationt 
hj afibrding to his patroness a careless relaxation 
irom the burdien of state affairs, secured his as* 
cendancy over her mind. 

Scudery, having obtained permission to dedi- 
cate to Christina his Aisoic, she required him to 
erase {raai the poem a compliment inserted to her 
fallen favourite, the count de Gardie. The poe^ 
with a becooang spirit, that implied a lefaroach oiii 
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the litde magnanimity displayed by the queen m 
this request^ generously replied^ * That he would 
never destroy the altar upon which he had sa<- 
crificed.' 

An accident happened about this time which 
reflects upon Christina greater credit* Some 
ships of war had been built at Stockholm by the 
orders of the queen^ which she was desirous of 
inspecting. As, for this purpose, she crossed a 
narrow plank, led by admiral Herring, his foot 
slipped, and, drawing the queen with him, he fell 
into water ninety feet in depth. Anthony Stein- 
bergi first equerry to Christina, plunged instantly 
into the sea, caught hold of the queen's robe, and 
with such assistance as the by-standers could af- 
ford, drew her to the shore. Christina preserved 
througluthe whole of this transaction her recol* 
lection and presence of mind. ^ Take care of the 
admiral,' cried she, the moment her head wat 
raised above water. When brought on shore, she 
neither expressed fear nor betrayed any emotion ( 
but, dining in public on the same day,; gave a 
humorous turn to the adventure^ 

The rank, which by its splendor and power had 
xt first flattered her imagination, she 2X length be*i 
gan to feel as a burthen : she sighed for freedom 
and leisure, and, after mature deliberation, detecf 
mined oh abdicating thev throne. « In I652x sh^ 
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communicated her resolution to the senate, who 
remonstrated against its execution ; in which rt^ 
monstrance the people unanimously, and even 
Charles Gustavus, noi;ninated by her to the suc- 
cession, warmly joined. Yielding to their im- 
portunities, she sustained the weight of the crown 
two years longer, when she .resumed her pjarpose 
of abdication, which she carried into effecp. 

It appears by a letter from Christina, addressed 
to M. Canut, the French embassador, in whonx 
the placed confidence, that she had meditated this 
design for more than eight years, and had five years 
previous to its execution communicated it to him. 
The ceremony of. the abdication afforded ^ solemn 
and affecting spectacle : in the tears of the people 
Christina read at once their attachment and regret: 
while every heart was moved, and every eye over- 
flowed, she alone appeared firm and tranquil. 

Having thus discharged the debt due to the. 
public, and transferred to Charles Gustavus its 
future welfare, she hastened in pursuit of science 
to a country more favourable to its cultivation.^ 
Whether, in resigning the cares of state,, and 
claiming freedom, the birth-right of every humaa 
be'ing, Christina, merited censvure or applause, 

must be left to casuists to determine. The volun<* 

« 

tary abdication of power affords a phenomenon in 
th£t history of sovereigns that has rarely been ex- 
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hibited. • How great/ exclaimed the prince oT 
Conde^ and many perhaps will sympathise with 
liim—- ' How great was the magnanimity of this 
princess> who could so readily yield that for which 
mankind are perpetually practising mutual de- 
struction ; and which so many make, though with 
jiittle prospect of its attainment, the pursuit of 
their lifes I* 

The abdication of Christina gave to Europe a 
new subject of speculation. In quitting the scene 
of her regal power, she appeared as if escaped 
from imprisonment: having arrived at a smalt 
hrook which separates the countries of Sweden 
and Denmark, she alighted from her carriage, and 
leaped over the stream : * At length,' cried she, 
' I am free, and out of Sweden, whither I hope 
never to return/ Dismissing with her women the 
habit of her sex, she assumed that of the other. 
* I would become a man} said she \ * but it is not 
that I love men because they are men, but merely 
that they are not women/ Masculine in her ha- 
bits no less than in her endowments, she affected 
on all occasions a contempt for her sex : she seems^ 
not to have been aware, that the tenderness, the 
sensibility, and the gentleness of woman, combin- 
ed with &e reason and fortitude of man, afibrds. 
the perfection of human character* 

With the sovereign authorityi Christina alaa 
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abjured Ae fkidi in which she had been educated* 
On the evening of the day on which this ceremony- 
took plaQe, a comedy was acted. ' Is it not 
just/ said die protestants^ who doubted of the 
sincerity of this conversion, 'that a comedy should 
be given by the catholics in the evenings to hef 
who exhilHted to them a farce in the morning ?^ 
Some time previous to the abdication of Christina,, 
Anthony Macedo, a Jesuit, was chosen by Joha 
IV. king of Portugal to accompany his embas* 
^or into Sweden. In some coiwersatron be* 
tween the que^n and the Jesuit, with whose ta*^ 
lents and address she Was greatly pleased, she 
imparted to him her design of entering the Ro*^ 
mish church. Macedo w%s dispatched to Rome 
with letters from the queen to the Jesuits, in 
iwhich she requested that two of their society 
might be dispatched to her» Italians and teamed 
i!nen, with whom she might confer on rdigiou» 
objects. This request was instantly and gladly 
complied with. ' Francis Maline, professor of di- 
vinity at Turin, and Paul Gasatus, professor of 
mathematics at Rome, were accordingly commis^ 
sioned to the queen, whos« predilection for their 
tenets being, thus confirmed, she embraced the 
faith of the Roman church ; that grand and afFect** 
mg superstition, the study and the labour of ages, 
•o fitted to allure the «en$eS} to captivate the 
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imatginationi and to triumph over the affections of 
the human mind. 

The Lutherans, while they censured the insta<* 
bility, mourned the defection of the royal convert ; 
whom Rome received in triumph with open arms* 
The ceremony of her abjuration took place at 
Brussels, where she met the great Conde, who 
had there sought an asylum. ^ Cousin/ said she 
to him, * who, ten years ago, would have thought 
that we should have met at this distance from our 
countries V This interview, earnestly desired by 
both parties, from sentiments of mutual respect^ 
a trifling etiquette was suffered to disturb. The 
prince demanded to be received by the qufien with 
honours similar to those she had shewn to the 
arch-duke Leopold. This she refused. Conde 
determined therefore to see her incognito, and 
entered her apartment among the crowd of com- 
mon visitors. Christina, discovering lum by a 
picture in her possession, was about to pay him 
the honours suited to his rank, but the prince> 
perceiving her intention, precipitately prepared 
to wididraw. Perceiving the queen follow him^ 
with a view of inducing him to return, he cried 
out laconically, turning his head v — f All or no* 
thing, madam.' Having thus ,said, he instantly 
quitted the room. -F'rom this time they met but 
by accident with mutual, reserve and disgust. 
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A restless temper^ or a fondness for travdlingt 
prevehted Christina from reqiaining long in any 
place : from Brussels she went to Rome^ into 
which, as the capital of the christian world, her 
entry was made with all the pomp of a triumph. 
The pope declared, that more honour was reflected 
upon Rome by this conquest over error, dian by 
all her ancient warlike achievements. Many days 
passed in- festivity and joy ; after which Christina 
gave herself up to her^ taste for letters, for the 
sciences, and the arts. The Jesuits affirmed that 
she ought to be placed by the church among the 
saints, by the side of St. Bridget of Sweden. < I 
had^rather,' said she^ with vivacity, wheninform« 
ed of the honour designed her, ' be placed among 
the sages.' 

• Having left Rome she visited France, whence 
she returned to Rome, and afterwards repaired to 
Sweden ; where it does not appear that she was 
well received. ' Leaving Sweden for Hamburg^ 
where she continued a year, she passed again to 
Rome, then back to Hamburg, and once more to 
Sweden ; where being received with still less re- 
spect, she retmtied again to Hamburg,^ and thence 
to Rome. Another journey to Sweden was pro-» 
jected, and also an expedition to England, where 
Cromwell seemed not disposed to receive her« 
Neither pf th^se designs were executed; Qhria^ 
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tim^ 9her manj wanderings and purposes of wan:- 
dering, died at Rome» April I5ih, 1689. 

b is afinned by some historiansy thatj after the 
decease erf Charles GustaTUSf in 1660» Christina 
was desorovsof resuming die throne, bom which^ 
hj ihe bwB and constitittion of Sweden, her re- 
ligion exdoded her. Upcm this conviction, she 
confirmed anew her abdication, reserving only for 
kerself and her attendants, in case of her retura 
to her native co un try , the free exercise of the re*» 
Sgion die had chosen. Others, without mention« 
mg this circumstance, allege as a motive for her 
frequent journeys to Sweden, that her appcmit- 
ments were ill paid. It is certain that she re- 
peatedly oonfirmed her abdication to the states* 

That human consistency is rare, and that habits 
ate not easily broken, are ttite observations i 
Christina is accused of disturbing the quiet of the 
places whkh she visited, by exacting those regal 
honours which she had voluntarily resigned, by re-^ 
fusing to ccmform to common modes and customs^ 
and by exciting and fomenting political intrigue. 
While cm the tiirone, she had been ambitious of 
taking die lead in die a&ira of Europe ^ die same 
active, enterprising Spirit, foltewed her in her re-> 
fireat. During the faction^of the Ftonde in France^ 
Ae addressed ktters to the parties interested, of- 
ft^g her mediation \ an interference that wa» 
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jrc^garded a6 equally absutd and mischieTbus. She 
gave disgust to the court by violating its forms^ 
by p^rs^veriDg in Wearing die dress of the other 
sex, and by the conten^pt with which she treated 
her own. tet^ while ri<ficuling the manners of 
the ladies of the court', she busied herself in their 
cabals. She flattered the passion of Lewis XlV.y 
then in early manhood, for mademoiselle de Man- 
cini, niece to cardinal Mazarine. * I would faiil 
be yotir confidant,' said she to them : * if y«u love^ 
f OQ must rtittrrfJ A still more seriom accuia-« 
tidfi is brought ag^iinst hcff, respecting the murdof 
^ Monaideschi^ her ftiaster of the horse, and eiH 
irueted whh her confideflce,' oifet which a mystery 
seems fo hang, and <^ which the foUowing parti-^ 
ctilars ar€» given by Peri Bell, who confessed the 
unfortunate victim in the royal palace g^ Fo^ 
Hairebl^au, where the transaction took place. 

" On the eth of November, 1657, at nine hf 
the morning, I was sent for by the queen of Swe-t 
den, to attend her at the concietgerie of the palace^ 
where she was lodged, the messenger having first 
enquired whether I was the superior of the con^^ 
vent. Having accompanied me to the door of the 
stoti-chamb'er, he left me a few minutes,, and then 
returning, conduct^ me to the apartment of the 
queen, whom I found alone. After paying my 
respects, I desired to know her majesty's com* 
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mands. She invited me to attend her to the gai« 
kry of Cerfsy that we. might converse with more 
freedom. She asked me if> on any former occa* 
uon, she had ever spoken to me. I had been 
once, I informed her^ presented to her majesty^ 
and graciously received. * You bear sir/ said 
she, * a habit which implies confidence \ you hold 
the seal of secresy, and are worthy of being en^- 
trusted«^are you not V In these respects I as- 
sured her I was both deaf and blind. She then 
put into my hands a packet, sealed with difierent 
seak, and without superscription, and desired me 
to minute down the place, day, and hour, in which 
I had received it from her hands, requesting that 
I would preserve it till called for* After promis-^ 
ing punctual obedience 'to her commands, I re- 
tired, leaving her alone in the gallery. 

^< On Saturday the 10th of the same month, a 
Talet of the queen came to desire my attendance 
on his mistress. I accordingly, taking with me 
the packet^ obeyed her summons, and wa^ con- ^ 
ducted by the valet into the same gallery. Qq. 
entering^ the servant shut to the door with a ve^ 
hemence that surprised me. In the middle of the^ 
gallery I found the queen in conversation with a 
gendeman, whom I afterwards found to be the 
marquis Monaldeschi : three other men stood at 
a small distance. * My father,' said C^n^tin^ (.a% 
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I approached) in an exalted tone of voice^ and 
with a majestic air, ' give i^e the packet of letters 
which I entrusted to your charge/— -I did so. She 
paused after having received them, then, opening 
the cover, she took out several, gave them to the 
marquis, and desired he would read them. In a 
firm and steady voice, she asked him if he knew 
them not. He denied any knowledge of their 
contents. ^ * And really, sir,' said she, with an 
ironical pleasantry of manner, * do you not re* 
member these letters ?* They were in fact copies 
of his own, transcribed by the queen from the 
originals, which she then produced, calling him a 
traitor, and declaring that his Uood should atone 
fpr his periidy. She questioned him severely, 
while he endeavoured to palliate his conduct by 
throwing the blame on others. At length, per- 
ceiving himself clearly detected, he sunk on his 
knees, and at her feet implored pardon and grace« 
The three men, in the mean time approaching, 
drew their swords from their scabbards. The 
marquis, rising from his knees iu terror, took the 
queen to a distant comer of the gallery, and 
thence to another, apparently supplicating her in 
humble terms for mercy. She heard him with 
patience, and without any symptoms of passion or 
emotion. She then returned to tne, the marquis 
Sjill pressing her to hear him farther. * My father^* 
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said she^ pointing to her victini ^th % small ebony 
stick which she held m her hand, * observe that I 
do not deny, or withhold from that perfidious 
traitor, any time which he might reasonably. de* 
sire to justify or acquit himself of the great of- 
fences of which he has been guilty/ Having thus 
said, she desired the marquis to deliver up some 
papers which he possessed, with two or diree 
email keys* Taking them from his pocket, he ac-^ 
ddentally scattered about the xoom some small 
pieces of money. 

** More &an an hour passed in conference^ 
when the marquis being unable to justify his con- 
duct, the queen addressed me with a dignified man^^ 
Aer, and in an elevated voice : ^ My father,'' said she> 
* I shall retire, and leave you to prepare that man 
for death, and pray take care of his soul/ Greatly 
shocked at hearmg such a sentence so solemnly 
pronounced, we both feU at her feet, and besou^t 
her pardon. Refusing to hear our prayers, she 
declared the marquis to be a traitor of the most 
atrocious kind, adding, that he deserved to die 
upon the wbeej, having divulged the most impor- 
tant secrets of state, entrusted to him in the confi- 
dence she had reposed in him. Turning from us„ 
she retired to her private apartments, leaving me 
to confess the prisoner, and the three executioners 
to perform the bloody deed. 
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*' The marquisi on his knees, entreated me ta 
follow the queen, and to solicit her grace and fa- 
vour. The three men, calling upon him to confess 
to me, placed the points of their swords to hisback^ 
while 1 exhorted him, with tears, to recommend 
himself to God, to implore his merCy, »nd the 
remission of his sins* The chief of the three 
men, however, went himself to the queen, to en- 
quire if she persisted in having the sentence exe- 
cuted. He returned presently^ bringing her posl- 
tive orders for the death of the marquis, whom 
he exhorted to offer up his prayers to Heavent 
The miserable victim, at these words, again pro- 
strated himself before me, conjuring me to im- 
plore once more the queen's mercy. 

^^ I complied with his request, and, going to her 
apartment, found her alone, with a composed and 
serene countenance, apparently free from any of 
those emotiona which at such a time it was so 
natural to expect. Kneeling, I entreated her^ 
with weeping eyes and a bleeding heart, in the 
name of our Redeemer, and for the sufferings he 
liad borne for us, to follow tl^t god4ike example^ 
and to make me, an humble servant of the Deityj 
the messenger of comfort. She heard me impa- 
tiently 'f and, by repeating again and again the 
crime of the marquis, convinced me that, by this 
mode of proceeding, nothing was to be gained. I 
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then ventured humbly to hint, tliat an act of a na- 
ture so extraordinary, to be committed in a royal 
palace of the king of France, deserved her most 
serious consideration; that it was not merely un- 
exampled,' but a business in which the whole 
world was interested ; and though Mrithin her own 
dominions, her right to execute justice on her sub- 
jects and domestics was undoubted, yet, I begged 
leave to observe, that herself, with the marquis, 
were now under the protection of another prince, 
and in a foreign empire ; adding, that I could wish 
her majesty would proceed against the inriminal by 
a regular process, and not put him to death in a 
manner so precipitate. 

** I almost repented having thus spoken, for I 
perceived I had urged the queen too far. Before 
I took my leave, I therefore observed, that the 
high honour and esteem with which she had in- 
spired the French nation, would not, I hoped, be 
sullied by a too hasty punishment of so great an 
offender. The king, I was persuaded, would, on 
application, direct a formal process A be carried 
on, and justice to be executed on the marquis ; 
in which case her majesty would preserve that 
admirable character to which her actions had so 
justly entitled her, 

**■* What,' said she, * shall I who preside ab- 
sohite over my own subjects, be reduced to solicit 
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justice against a domestic traitor from another 
prince ? I have proved his perfidy : he stands 
convicted under his own hand, and he shall suffer 
for his treason and infidelity.' ^ True, madam/ 
replied I, ' but yotir majesty being a party so 
deeply interested — and — ' * No, no, my father,* 
said she, interrupting me, ^ I will make my reasons 
known to the king. Return, I beseech you> and 
take care of his sout ; I cannot in conscience 
comply with any of your requests.' 

** The change which I perceived in her voice 
and manner convinced me that every effort must 
prove fruitless. Yet, I cannot but tliink, that in any 
. other place, where there hdd been no danger lest 
the marquis should escape, nor hazard of her own 
life, that she would have deferred the execution 
of so singular a design. For my own part, duty 
and charity constrained me to return to the pri- 
soner, and to prepare him for his fate." 

This narration by no means removes the ob- 
scurity in which this affair is involved : whatever 
might have been thfe crime of Monaldeschi, or 
the rights of Christina, humanity must shudder at 
the preceding account of a transaction, difficult to 
extenuate, and impossible to excuse. The temper 
of Christina appears on all occasions to have been 
vindictive : educated in despotism, and accustom- 
ed to govern, she knew not how to resign with 
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her rank the mischievous privileges which that 
rank had bestowed. ^ If you fail in your duty/ 
said she to her secretary^ whom she sent after her 
abdication to Stockholm, * the power of the kii^ 
of Sweden, though you should take shelter in his 
.arms, shall not $ave your life ?' In assetting the 
lights of the franchises, she thus wrote to the 
officers of the pope : '< Believe me, those whom 
you have condemned to.die, shall, if it please God, 
live some time longer. Should it happen that 
they die a violent death, be assured, that they die 
not alone.'* A musician had quitted her service 
for that of the duke of Savoy. Traasported with 
resentment, she wrote<— ^^ He lives only for me, 
and if he does not sing for me, he sha]l not long 
sing for any body. It is his duty to live only, in 
my service, and,- if he does not, he shall surely 
•repent it.'* Bayle was ako threatened by Chris- 
tina, for having said, that her letter oh the revoca- 
tion of the edict of Nantes was a remain of pro- 
testanism*^ but, having appeased her by his apo- 
logies* and siibmissions, she thi^s wrote to him : 
<^ You shall not get off so cheap as you in^gine* 
I will enjoin you a penance ; which is, that you 
-shall henceforth take the trouble of sending me all 
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carious books> that diall be published in Ladn^ 
Italian, Spanish, or French, on whatever tubject 
or science, provided they are worthy of being 
looked into* I do not even except romances or 
satires : and above all, if diere are any books o£ 
chemistry, I desire you will send them as soon at 
possible. Do not forget also to send me your 
journal.'* 

Like all human characters, that of Christina 
appears to have been mingled. Her wit, her ta- 
lents, her learning, her activity, her courage, and 
magnanimity, are worthy of praise. When, speak-* 
ing of herself, she declares that she is * ambitious, 
impetuous, haughty, disdainful, satirical, and scep- 
tical,' we must at least give her credit for inge- 
nuousness. Should it be allowed that her temper 
was restless, vindictive, and impatient of coiitrcrf, let 
it be remembered, that early seated on a throne, and 
accustomed to exercise authority, she was unused 
to opposition and corrupted by power. Subject^ 
like all ardent temperaments, to extremes, in her 
emulation of the severer virtues of one sex she 
lost sight of the delicacy and decorums of the 
other : in common discourse she was profuse of 
oaths, she laughed aloud, and walked with preci- 
pitate strides. ^ I had rather/ says she, speaking 
on this subject^ ^ emancipate myself all at once^ 
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eiitfe I was not ham to be a dare/ Glory was 
ker Ruling posstODy which she sought alike in the 
possession and in the TelinquishmeBttof power : 
but in die pursuit of this ignis fatuus she was often 
Seducod or jmsled b]r q>peaTance8. Virtue and 
beroiun must be kved for their own sakes, or 
they M# not reward thc^ir rotaries: those only 
who obey with simplicity their dictates, without 
looking to what is adrentiddus and extrinsic, are 
truly greiKt* Christina, after having relinquished 
tbe crown of Sweden, intrigued for that of Po- 
land with a levity diat degraded her. Those who 
withhold th^ praise till they meet with con- 
sistency of character mu'st, it is to be feaied, deal 
only in satire. 

The letters to the king of Prussia, published at 
Amsterdam 1759, and at Geneva 1761, said to 
l|e written by Christina^' are since known to be 
spurious* 
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MikRT, daughter of Richard Lee, esq. of Win- 
sladj9, Devonshire, was born in August, 1656. 
She received from educaticHa no particubr advan- 
tages ; but a passion for bo<^s, great activity of 
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mind> and habits of application, enabled her tg^ 
make a cxmsideraUe progress in literature^ and 
to acquire disdacticm and celebrity. She devoted 
herself more particularly to poetry and the ii/ies 
lettres. She married sir Greorge Cbudldgfa) of 
Ashton, bart. to whom she bore several children. 

She composed a poem to the memory of a far 
vourite daughter, who expired in the bloom of 
life, entitled, *^ A dialogue between Lucinia and 
Marissa." A short time after, she gave ailotber 
specimen cf her poetic talents in 'Mlie Ladies* 
Defence; or, the Bride-woman's* Counsellor an<«s 
swered ; a Poem. In a Dialogue betiw^n Sit 
John Brute, Sir William Lovell^ Melissa, aiid a' 
Parson." This production, occasioned by an iUi«, 
beral sermon preached against the sex, has been 
several times republished* 

The devotion of bdy Chudki^ to the muses 
«lid not prevent her from cultivating the severer 
studies of philosophy ; as was proved by the pub« 
Ikation of some essays, in verse and prose, 17 10^^, 
dedicated to the princess Sophia, electress and 
dowager of Brunswic. The princess acknow*: 
ledged the merit of the writer by a. very obliging 
letter, written in French. The subjects of these 
essays are ** Knowledge, Pride, Humility, Life, 
Deathy Fear, Grief, iRichesj Self-love^ Justice, 
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Anger, Calumny, Friendship, Lore, Avarice, So-. 
Jkude.^ They are said to be written with purity 
and elegance, and to evince the knowledge and 
piety of the author, who contonned the fri- 
w>lou8 pursuits of her sex. ^ The Song of The 
Three Children, paraphrased," was, with a coUec-^ 
tion of poems on various occasions, published in 
1722, 12mo. This work went through several 
editions. 

Lady Chudleigh, after having been confined to 
her chamber a considerable time with the rheuma- - 
tism, died in the fifty-fifth year of her age, at 
Ashton, in Devonshire, December 15th, niO. 
She left i9 manuscript two tragedies, two operas, 
a masque, some of Lucian's dialogues versified, 
Satirical Reflecrions on Saqualio, in imitation of . 
a dialogue of Lucian ; with several other poems, 
which are preserved in her family. At the end 
of the second volume of the duke of Wharton's 
poems, are five letters from lady Chudleigh, ad- 
dressed to Corinna*, and to the rev. Mr. Norris of 
Bemerton. Also, in a collection of poems by emi- 
nent ladies of Great Britain and Ireland, several 
pieces of lady Chudleigh's are preserved, which dis- 
play strong powers of understanding, and a facility 
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of versification^ rather than a poetic imagination. 
This lady, not less distinguished for her exem- 
plary conduct than for the powers of her mind, 
-was an ardent advocate for the improvement and 
cultivation of female talents. Her " Defence of 
the Ladies," in which she deprecates with some 
severity the usurjpations of man, and contends for 
intellectual rights and privileges of her sex, was 
several times reprintel. The following lines ars 
selected as a specimen from this performance : 

** Yours be the £ame, the profit, and the praise ; - 
We'll neither rob you of your vine nor bays : 
Kor will we to dominion once aspire ; 
You shall be chief, and still yourselves admire. 
The tyrant man may yet possess the throne, 
'T is in our minds that we would rule alone : 
Those unseen empires give us leave to sway. 
And to our reason private homage pay. 
Our straggling passions within bounds confine^ 
And to our thoughts their proper task assign. 
This is the use ,wc would of knowledge make. 
You quickly would the good effects partake," &c. 

This lady's claims are a little too modest : 
light on some occasions serves but to make dark- 
ness visible. Happy is the slave who remains 
ttficdhscious of his bonds ! 
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Margaket Clement^ niece to sir Thomat 
More, was born in 1508^ and educated in the 
family of her uncle^ with his daughters, whom 
the emulated in learning and science* This lady,' 
who corresponded in Latin with Erasmus, is 
praised by him for good sense, and a chaste cor- 
rect style. She is mentioned by Mr, More, in 
his Life of sir Thomas, as a woman of singular 
acquirements and learning. She was greatly at- 
tached to her uncle, whose virtues she reverenced 5 
she was accustomed to say, that she had some- 
times committed wilful errors, from the pleasure 
she experienced in his mild and affectionate re- 
proofs. 

She carefully preserved the linen, stained with 
the blood of sir Thomas, in which he was exe- 
cuted, and also his shirt of hair. 

In 1531, she married her tutor. Dr. John 
Clement : their nuptials were celebrated by Mr. 
John Leland, the antiquarian poet, in a Latin 
epithalamium. One daughter, Winefrid Clement, 
was the fruit of this union, a learned and inge* 
nious woman, who married Mr. William Rastallj 
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a nsfcn ct talents and fiterature a^d an eminent 
lawyer. ' 

Dr. Clement and his wife left England to avoid 
a religious persecution, and settled at Mechlin, in 
Brabant, where Mrs. Clement died, July 6th^ 
1570, in the sixt]^third year of her age, and was 
interred near the tabernacle, in the church of Sl 
Rumbold. 
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' Clsobule, or Cleobuline, daughter of Cleo- 
bulus, prince of Lindus, was celebrated among 
the ancients for her enigmati<2,al sentences, or 
riddles, composed for the most part in Greek 
verse. 
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Ptolemy Auletes, who reigned inl^gypt &ftf^ 
one years before the Christian sera, bequeathed at 
his death the sovereignty to hi» eldest sofr an4 
daughter, who, according to the custi^n of the 
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countrf) were to be united In marriage, and reign 
jointly. Cleopatra, the eldest, being only seyen* 
teen years of age, was, with her brother, com* 
tnittedl^ by the will of her father, to the care and 
tuition of the Roman senate. 

Posthinus, the eunuch, with Achillas, genevadl 
of the Egyptian army, and Theodotus, a rhetori- 
cian, preceptor to the prince, ambitious and aspir- 
ing men, contrived to get into their hands the 
young king, who, by their counsel and persua^ 
sions, raised a force for the assistance of Fom^ 
^y, in the disputes which had taken place be- 
tween him and Csesar^ In recompence for thia 
service, Pompey procured a decree of the senate 
to vest the government of Egypt solely in the 
hands of the prince* But after the battle of Phar- 
salia, Pompey, flying for refuge to Egypt, was, 
by the intrigues of these very men, basely mur- 
dered. / 

Caeisar, after this catastrophe, coming to Alex- 
andria, while Cleopatra, with her sister Arsinoe, 
were collecting in Syria troops for the recovery 
of their rights, the decision of the dispute between 
the prince and his sisters was referred to his tri- 
bunal*, and advocates on both sides appointed to 
plead before him. 

Cloopatra, on this occasion, awa^e of the frailty 
of her judge, and confiding in her personal charms, 
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formed the project of an interview with Csesar^ 

• 

whose passions she doubted not to interest in her 
favour. Arsinoe and her younger brother had 
obtained an easy admittance into Alexandria ; 
but Achillas, the general of Ptolemy, jealous of 
the address and talents of Cleopatra, sought to 
prevent her from entering the city. But the prin- 
cess, fertile in expedients, having obtained from 
Csesar permission for ike solicited conference^ 
eluded the precautions of her enemy, by causing 
herself to be secretly conveyed in a small galley, in 
the dusk of the evening, by ApoUodorus the Si- 
cilian, to the port of Alexandria, and landed near 
the palace ; whence she was carried, folded in a 
mattress, through the gates of the castle, into the 
presence of Caesar. Her enterprise produced the 
efiect she had foreseen : Caesar, captivated by her 
youth, her beauty, and her address, granted all 
her demands, and purchased her favours by the 
sacrifice of integrity and justice. 

On the ensuing day, her brother was exhorted 
to accede to the term9 demanded by his sister; 
but Ptolemy, finding in his judge a {prejudiced 
advocate, appealed from his decision to that of 
the people. An entire exclusion ~ of the prince 
from the throne had been the purpose of Caesar ; 
huty to appease the murmurs of the populace^ the 
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desdnj of Ptolemy was mitigated to a participation 
with Cleopatra of die regal dignity, according to 
the will of their father. In this situation he was 
incited, by the turbulent and aspirii^ temper of 
Achillas, to raise new commotions and tumults^ 
which terminated in a war. After rarious disputes 
and skirmishes^ a decisive battle was at length 
fought, in which die fortune of Csesar prevailed. 
The unhappy Ptolemy, seeking safety in flight, was 
drowned while endeavouring to regain, in aboat, his 
shq)s in the Nile. On this catastrophe, a younger 
brother of Cleopatra, a youth only eleven years of 
age, was associated with her in the government. 

Cxsar, plunged in voluptuousness and luxury, 
continued near twelve months a guest in the 
Alexandrian court. Soon after his departure, 
Cleopatra was. delivered of a son, to whom, vtrith 
the permission of his father, she gave the name <^ 
Cflpsarion. 

On his return to Rome, the emperor caused a 
statue of die queen of £gypt to be placed with 
diat of the goddess in a tenq>le dedicated to Ve* 
nus. Cleopatra, accompanied by her brother, 
followed her lover to Rome,^ where, to die great 
disgust of the people, she was lodged in an apart<« 
ment of the pahce^ A war which raged in Spain 
compelling die en^eror to quit Rome, he pre*- 
vailed upon bis mistress, whom he was unwilling 
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to expose during his absence to popular insult^ 
to return, laden with magnificent presents) to her 
own dominions. 

Cleopatra, from political motives, had contrived 
to leave her brother in Italy, where, jealous of 
his future interference with her authority, she 
caused him to be dispatched by poison. The uit* 
happy youth having expired in a foreign countryi 
far removed from his adherents and friends, no 
inquisition was made into the manner of his deaths 
or the arts to which he fell a victim. 

Cleopatra had scarcely reached Alexandria^ 
when tidings arrived in Egypt of the assassins^ 
tion of Caesar in the senate: on this intelli- 
genee, far from consuming her time in fruitless 
sorrow, she.formed with the eldest son of Pom- 
pey, the most inveterate enemy of her deceased 
lover, an immediate treaty, in expectation of the 
revival of the interest of his family at Rome* 
During the civil war that ensued, the queen o£ 
Egypt, vrith a view of securing the favour of the 
victorious party, afforded to the contending fac-« 
tio«is alternate aid : while she sent troops to the 
assistance of Dolabella in Syria, Serapion^^ her 
Ueutenant in Cyprus, had orders*to declare in fa^ 
Tour of Castius. 

After die battle of PhiUj^, when Augustu$^ 
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and Mark Antony shared, the world betweext 
them, Antony came into Cilicia, whence he sent 
Dellus to summon Cleopatra before bim, to jus- 
tify herself from the charge of having assisted 
the enemies of Caesar. The queen^ widi a view 
of discovering the character of Antony, artfully 
questioned his messenger, and was too well satis- 
fied with the result of her enquiries to doubt the 
success of the plan she meditated. Delius, over- 
whelmed by her with obligations and presents, 
for the purpose of securing his favourable report 
to his master, was dismissed with answers of hu- 
mility and acqtdesceiKe. But, still farther to ex- 
cite the curiosity and heighten the impatience of 
Antony, delays were variously contrived, and ex- 
cuses framed, to ptQcrastinate the expected inter- 
view. 

The day at length being appointed, Cleopatra, 
bearing magnificent presents, embarked in regal 
•pomp on the'Cydnus, in a small galley, the head 
of which was inlaid with gold ; the sails were of 
purple silk, and the oars of silver, which, dashing 
the waves, kept time to the sound of musical instru- 
ments. The queen, habited as Venus, reposed 
under a canopy of cloth of gold richly embroidered, 
while beautiful boys, representing Cupids, fanned 
heron either sid^ : her women, attired as sea-nymph^ 
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and Graces^ surrounded their mistress in respect- 
ful silence. Perfumes breathed a fragrance 
around> wafted by the bree2e to the shores, which 
were crowded by people, who flocked to gaze on a 
scene so novel and spletidid. Antony, seated on 
his tribunal in the forum, found himself wholly 
deserted : Venus, it was said, had arrived to feast 
with Bacchus, and to consult with him on the 
common welfare of Asia. 

Cleopatra, having landed, was invited by An- 
tony to supper ; but, still farther to irritate his 
impatience, she artfully eluded this request, plead- 
ing her privilege, as a woman and a stranger, to 
be first allowed the honour of entertaining the 
greatest man in the worlds to whom, as a Roman 
senator, all the potentates of the earth owed ho- 
mage. Antony, gratified by her flattery, readily 
acceded to her request^ while every preparation 
which the time would allow was made by her 
court for his reception. 

Soft music, lights advantageously disposed^ 
crowds of beautiful women magnificently attired^ 
every elegance that could charm the fa^cy, every 
voluptuous 'incitement which could fascinate the 
sensesi gave zest and variety to the entertainment* 
The queen, still more lovely and splendid than 
her attendants, reclining in a pensive and studied 
^attitude, her head resting on her handj contrived 
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to be seen by her guest without being supposed 
to observe him; till, on his nearer approach^ rising 
suddenly to receive him, she fell, as by accident, 
on her knees before him. As Antony hastened 
to raise her, she pretended to recover herself; 
and, addressing him in an elegant compliment, af- 
fected to construe her fall into a favourable omen> 
that her weakness would receive support from his 
strength, and that he would defend and protect 
a queen who wholly resigned herself into his 
power* Still leaning on Antony, she suffered 
herself to be placed by him in a chair of state^ 
which had by her orders been prepared for her 
guest, who gallantly seated himself beside her* 
This interview proved decisive : Antony became 
fascinated by the beauty and artifices oS the fair 
Egyptian, whose only passion was ambition; and 
who, by the coldness of her own heart, was ena- 
bled the more effectually to triumph over that of 
her lover. 

The following evening Cleopatra was invite^i 
by Antony to return his visit, when the festivities 
were renewed^ and the chains of the enamoured 
Roman completely rivetted. Credulous, ardent^ 
voluptuous, and sincere, Antony was, without 
difficulty, induced to yield his judgment to the 
charms that had subjugated his senses : a dupe to 
die artifices of Gleopatra> he blindly gave credit^ 
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without troubling himself to investigate facts, tar 
whatever she thought proper to asserts By her 
intrigues and address she separated from him 
those friends whose integrity gave her umbrage^ 
or whose penetration she feared ; while, availing 
herself of his boundless love of pleasure, she ac« 
quired, by her arts andl caprices, an unlimited 
control over his passions. >. Governing him with a 
secret but absolute sway, friendship, honour, rea« 
son, humanity, and justice, were the sacrifices 
which she exacted from her victim. 

Having long coveted t&e possessions of heit 
younger sister, to whom, in conjunction with he? 
deceased brother, the kingdom of Cyprus had 
been allotted by Ca^ar, she induced Antony, by 
her insinuations, to stain his hands in the blood 
of Arsinoe, whose death, to throw from herself the 
odium of the crime, she afterwards aflected to de^ 
plore. Her sister had indeed, she pretended, con- 
spired against her life and dignity, nevertheless she 
would have pardoned her, and must ever remain 
inconsolable for her fate* To appease her gi^i^f^ 
and to reward her magnanimity, Antony presented 
to her the kingdom of Cyprus, the object of het 
cruel ambition. 

She gave a new instance of her power over hef 
lovtrj in leading him back with her to Alexambiai 
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nrfiile his presence was indispensable at Rome^ 
where Fulvia, his wife» maintained with Angus-' 
tus an unequal contest. The Parthian troops had 
at the same time assembled in Mesopotamia, un- 
der the command of Labienus, and were ready to 
enter Syria. In vain the friends of Antony ex* 
horted him to disentangle himself from the toils 
of this Armida : held in voluptuous bondage, he 
wholly disregarded their entreaties and represent- 
ations. Cleopatra gloried in thus holding in her 
diains one of the masters of the world: it was of 
his power rather than of his person that she was 
enamoured; she dreaded his absence, lest he 
should escape her fascinations; above all, she 
feared the influence of Fulvia, a woman of high 
and masculine spirit, who had fomented the di^ 
putes between Augustus and her husband for the 
purpose of detaching him from the spells of her 
rivaL Cleopatra exhausted her invention in de- 
vising new pleasures and spectacles for Antony^ 
with a view of detaining him in her snares. An 
order, the members of >vhich bore the title of the 
Inimitable Livers^ was instituted at Alexandria^ 
the grand nde of which was, by varying theur 
enjoyments, to exclude every interval of satiety 
or reflection. 

, Of the excessive expence and profusion attend* 
ing these festivals^ the following curious instance 
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is related by historians. — A young Greek, who 
eame to study physic at Alexandria, had the cu- 
riosity to procure himself admission into the kit* 
chen of Antony ; where, among other provisions 
in preparation for a repast, he beheld eight wild 
boars roasting whole, at the same time. Having 
ejcpressed his surprise at the great number of guests 
which he supposed must be expected to partake of 
the feast, one of the officers smiled, and informed 
him that ten only were invited, but as the moment 
when Antony would choose liis supper was un- 
certain, and it was necessary that the table should 
be served in the utmost perfection, not one only 
but many suppers were always prepared. To this 
it is added, that it was the custom of Antony 
and Cleopatra to present to their guests the gold 
and silver vessels in which the entertainment was 
served up. 

The queen, aware that to an enchantment 
which depended on caprice serious thought was 
the most formidable enemy, surrounded her cap- 
tive by the creatures of her power, carefully 
excluding from him his real friends. Festivals, 
carousals, gaming, hunting, warlike amusements^ 
and Toluptuous repose, alternately occupied and 
diversified their hours. When Antony exercised 
in arms, his mistress was near him ; he was by 
turns her Hercules, her Hector, or her Alexander, 
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At odMT tiiiies, habited aa gods, Aej caroused on 
ambioiia and nectar j or, a« the caprice seized 
tfaeoiy strolled disguised through the city on noc* 
tomal roinbless amusing themselves in wild fro- 
fics and dissolute mirth. Every casualty which 
seemed to threaten an interruption to their plea* 
sureS) served, by the wit and ingenuity of Cleo- 
patra, but to improve and heighten their zest* 
Sometimes, dissolving in softness, she overwhelmed 
her lover with caresses } then, in fits of feigned 
ai^er, compelled him to sue for her returning 
smiles. By keen and delicate strokes of satire^ 
she would frequently contrive to rouse his anger 
and alarm Ins pride, when, by the most artful and 
ingenious turns, she would suddenly convert into 
compliment the implied censure. 

Antony, one day on a fishing party, being irri«- 
tated by ill success, gave secret orders to the fisher- 
men to cause divers, under water, to fasten to his 
hook fishes newly taken: the scheme succeeded ; 
the fish were drawn up, and Antony triumphed in 
his dull. Cleopatra, suspecting the cause of this 
suddenly acquired dexterity, privately imparted her 
suspicions to the courtiers, whom she invited Id be 
present on the ensuing day, to witnc^ the cata^ 
strophe of the adventure. Every thing being pr^ 
pared accordingly, Antony again let down his 
iine> assured of prey, and again in a few minutes 
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drew It forth exalting ^-^when behold a salted 
fish, of a species originally taken in the Pontic sea^ 
appeared suspended to the hook. Confounded 
by the burst of mirth which this incident pni* 
ducedy he reddened with indignation; when the 
queen^ approaching him with a smilii^ counte* 
nance»< — ^ L^ve the line, brave general/ said she> 
in a soft tone of roice, / to us, the poor inhabi* 
tants of Pharos and Canopus: kingdoms^ pro* 
vinces, and cities^ are your nobler game/ 

Cleopatra, by holding the passions of her lover 
in p^petual agitation, by t&e varied; pleasures and 
vivid emotions she prepared for. him, maintained 
undiminished her ascendancy over his mind: a 
stranger to genuine tenderness, it was her pride t0 
display her power to an indignant world, in the de* 
gradation of the man whom she pretended to love. 
By her management, his faithful servants were 
driven from the presence of their master^ whom, 
with Circean arts, she retained as in a magic 
circle : his reason, his affections, his glory,, were 
sacrificed to the enchantress, for whom he con« 

i 

temned a prostrate world. Intoxicated with the 
success of her spells, Cleopatra sported with de« 
ceit, and wantoned in new inventions, with which 
she daily beguiled her fascinated victim. 

Yet, amidst the intoxications of pleasure, she 
omitted not to cultivate the sciences and elegant 
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arts. In the place where the celebrated Alexan- 
drian library had suffered destruction, she erected 
a new one ; to the augmentation of which Antony 
considerably contributed, by presenting her with 
the libraries of Pergamus, which contained more 
dian two hundred thousand volumes. Her col- 
lection of books was not merely ostentatious; she 
delighted in literature : there were few nations, 
however barbarous, to which she needed an in* 
terpreter ; with the languages of the Ethiopians, 
Troglodytae, Arabians, Syrians, Medes, and Pai^ 
thians, she was familiar, nor was she unac- 
quainted with those of several other nations; 
while the greater part of the sovereigns of Egypt 
who preceded her, wrapt in profound ignorance^ 
had been unable to acquire even the language of 
Egypt. 

Antony was at length roused from his volup- 
tuous trance by messengers from Rome, from 
whom he received information, that Lucius Anto-* 
nius his brother, and Fulvia his wife, had, after 
many disputes, united.againstOctavius; and, fail- 
ing in success, had been compelled to abandon 
Italy : while Octavius, having made himself ma- 
ster of Gaul, had gained the legions stationed there 
to his party. From another courier, who arrived 
at the same time, he learned that the Parthians, 
vndec the command of Facorus the son of their 
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King, assisted by Labienus and Barzaphames, had 
made themselves masters of Syria, and marched 
to Jerusalem ; which having sacked, they carried 
away Hyrcanus the high-priest, with Phazael 
the brother of Herod, prisoners ; Herod himsel# 
having fled for safety to the mountains. 

Cleopatra, filled with consternation by thes0 
accounts, which threatened to rob her of her cap- 
tive?, and dreading more than all his return to Italy 
and Fulvia, prevailed on him to turn his attention 
to the east, and to recover Syria, which she re- 
garded as her own. With this view, she affected 
to treat lightly the Italian war, and magnified the 
importance of his presence in the east. After 
various delays and obstacles, which she opposed 
to the departure of Antony, for the purpose of 
^ displaying her power in his weakness, two hun- 
dred ships, with a considerable army, were col- 
lected to oppose the Parthians. Cleopatra omit- 
ted no artifice, on this separation, to convince her 
lover ot the sacrifice she made of her tenderness 
to his glory, in suflFering him to -depart. 

But her triumph received an alloy, when, 
some time after, intelligence arrived from the spies 
she had placed about him, that Antonyhad steered 
his course for Italy, and had already reached 
Athens^ where he had been joined by Fulvia, 
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Stanned by a blow thus unforeseen:^ her -first idea 
was to repair to Athens, and to dispute with Ful-^ 
Tia the heart of her husband ; but farther reflec« 
tion induced her to abandon a project, which, in 
its possible failure, would overwhelm her with 
humiliation. Her apprehensions were in some 
degree softened when she learned that Antony 
and his wife passed their time in mutual re- 
proaches ^ Antony upbraiding her with the war 
she had kindled at Rome, and Fulvia retorting 
upon him his inglorious captivity in Egypt, to 
which she imputed the calamities that had taken 
place. Encouraged by this intelligence, and by 
the consciousness of superior charms, a com- 
parison which she believed her lover could not 
fail of making in her favour, Cleopatra addressed 
to faim an epistle, in which« aft^r artfully insinu- ^ 
ating her claims, her passicm, her sufferings, and 
the sacrifices she had made to him, she ridiculed, 
with poignant satire, the age, the person, the cha« 
tacter, and the privileges of her rival; while, 
vtith mii^led flattery, the afiected to rally the 
respect of Antony for the conjugal tie. This ad- 
dress concluded with exaggerated expi£Ssions of 
her despair in his absence. The letter produced 
Ae effect intended by the writer, who, on the re- 
turn of her messenger, received from Antony ihe 
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tenderest assurance^ of affection and fiddlty. She 
had alsQ the satisfaction of learning that, on 
hearing of the nuptials of Octavius with Scribo^- 
nia, he had advanced towards Italy, without tak- 
ing leave of Fulm, whom he left at Scyon, or 
shewing any concern for an indisposition under 
which she then laboured. A valuable present 
was at the same time sent by Antony, as a testi- 
mony of his love, to his mistress. Fulvia sur- 
vived not long this new instance of her husband's 
contempt, while her rival rejoiced at ah event 
which she fancied secured to her for ever the heart 
of her lover. 

Antony having made a league with Pompey 
against Octavius, the queen of Egypt flattered her- 
self that he would be enabled to lay the world at 
her feet Ventidius, his lieutenant, recovered for 
him Parthia and Syria, while Antony was besieging 
Brundusium, the gates of which had been shut 
against him by the order ^of Octavius, whose troops 
murmured at being compelled to turn their arms 
against their former commander ; a disposition 
which promised to facilitate to Antony a victory 
or an honourable peace. 
' In the midst of these flattering prospects, an 
event took place that appeared to give to the 
hopes of Cleopatra a mortal blow. Through the 
interposition of Julia, the mother of Antony, 
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he became reconciled to Octayius, from whos^ 
lie received^ as a pledge of their union, the hand 
of his sister Octavia. Octavius and Antony, lead* 
ing Octavia between them, had entered Rome in 
triumph, amidst the acclamations of the army and 
people. A new division was made of the empire, 
by which the western provinces, including Gaul, 
were given to Octavius, while Jto Antony was al- 
lotted the empire of the east. Codropolis, a town 
of lUyria, on the confines of Macedon, was ap- 
pointed the boundary between their domains: 
Africa was to remain in the possessioti of Lepi- 
dus, and the dominion of Sicily to be continued 
with Pompey. Iq token of his entire satisfaction 
with these measures, Antony accepted the priest- 
hood of the temple newly erected in honour of 
Julius Caesar by Octavius his successor. 

The queen of Egypt, filled with surprise and 
anguish, was, on the first tidings of what had 
taken place, nearly deprived of sense and life. On 
the recovery of her faculties, fury succeeded to 
grief; she struck the messenger of the unwelcome 
news, and would have stabbed him to the heart, 
had he not saved himself by a precipitate flight. 
She vented her passions, unaccustomed to con- 
trol, an rage and execration 5 while all who sur- 
rounded her sufiFered the effects of her vehemence 
and disappointment. The tumult of her feeling^T 
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paying abated, she sought to learn the character 
of a rival} the report of whose youth and beauty 
had filled her with dismay. In the description of 
the mild, unassuming virtues of Octavia, she 
/ound some alleviation to her despair : acquainted 
with the temper of Antony, she felt a conviction 
that his passions, accustomed to a stronger stimu- 
lus, would languish in the possession of a woman 
whose simple goodness and unaffected gracef 
could but feebly affect a vitiated taste, and a heart 
exhausted by voluptuous excesses. To this con* 
fidence in her own discernment, and in her know- 
ledge . of her lover, other circumstances were 
added, which tended to cherish a latent andal^ 
most expiring hope. Antony had, on a frivolous 
pretence, caused Marsius to suffer death ; a man 
who, by freely -censuring his connection with the 
<iueen of Egypt, had exasperated Fulvia, and oc- 
casioned the war which the present alliance had 
so happily terminated. He also loaded with fa« 
vours an astrologer whom, at the recommendation 
of Cleopatra, he had brought with him from Egypt, 
and who, with a view of ensnaring him to return, 
perpetually declared, that his fortune, however 
, glorious, was overshadowed by that of Octavius, 
> from whom it behoved him to remove to a di- 
stance. * Your genius,' he was accustomed, to re- 
▼OL. III. Q^ 
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peaty ' is menaced by his ; in his absence yon aTe 
great ; in the presence of your rival, you sink into 
comparative littleness. In every contention, even 
in every game, you are vanquished by Octavius/ 
Antony, disgusted and humbled by these repre- 
sentations, which y^eie not without a foundation 
in truth, resigned, after a time, to Octavius the 
regulation of Rome ; and, quitting Italy, repaired 
with his wife to Athens. 

Here he again gave the reins to his inclinations^ 
and plunged into dissipation and pleasure : yet, at in* 
tervals, emerging from these excesses, he courted 
the society of the learned ^ while Octavia, by her 
virtues, conciliated the popular esteem. To fill 
up the measure of his extravagance, Antony as« 
sumed the title and insignia of Bacchus, under 
which he caused himself to be worshipped by the 
Athenians in a temple near the city. He also 
ordered a throne to be erected in a grotto, to 
which was given the name of the Cave of Bac- 
chus ; and where, enervated by soft music, he in- 
dulged in voluptuousness. To his effeminacy was 
added an insatiable rapacity i the Athenians hav- 
ing supplicated their new deity to take to wife 
Pallas, their tutelary goddess and protectress, he 
consented to their request, but stipulated that the 
goddess should bring to him, as her dowry, a thou- 
sand talents. The servile crowds alarmed by 
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ithe consequences of their absurd and licentious 
superstition, hesitated at this unexpected d^ 
mand, while they alleged in reply, that his 
father Jupiter had exacted no portion with, 
his mother Semele. * True,' answered thejr. 
new god ; ' my father was rich, but I stand in need 
of money.* The ridiculous festival of the nup*- 
tials of Bacchus with Pallas was kept in all the 
Peloponnesian towns ; each, in its proportion, ~ 
contributing to defray the expences. Antony, 
charmed with his new dignity, which had proved 
dnore than an empty title, ordered «the name of 
Bacchus to be inscribed at the feet of every sta- 
tue which had been raised to his honour. 

From Athens he sailed to Syria, for the regula- 
tion of his aSairs, and thence returned to Athens ( 
where, irritated by some reports concerning Octa?- 
(vius, he remained but a short time. Having departed 
for Italy with a Jeet of an hundred sail, and being 
refused harbour a^ Brttndusium, he sailed indig- 
nantly to Tarentum. From Tarentum, Octavia, 
who accompanied her husband, and who was then 
pregnant, prevailed on him to suffer her, to re- 
pair to her brother. Having met Octavius on 
the roadj she held with him a conference in the 
presence of two of his friends, by her teats 
and representations softened his anger, indace4 
him to yield his resentments^ to accompany h«r 
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•back to Tarentum^ and to make an amicable visit 
to Antony. It was in this interview mutually 
agreed, that Octavius should give to his brother- 
in-law two legions, and one thousand foot soldiers, 
to serve in the Parthian war, while Antony should 
leave with him one hundred armed galleys and 
twenty brigantines. After parting on terms of 
cordiality, Octavius prepared to dispute Sicily with 
Septus Pompeius; while Antony, leaving with 
her brother his wife and family, sailed for Asia. 

Cleppatra, who had been watchful of his steps, 
seized this occasion to allure her captive back to 
her arms. She had entrusted with one of her 
spies a letter to be put into the hands of Antony 
whenever he should be separated from Octavia. 
This letter, containing a mixture of submission and 
tenderness, of insinuations and reflections, calcu->~ 
lated to touch the heart,and rouse the pride of him 
to whom it was addressed, could scarcely fail of its 
purpose. Should Antony, it intimated, shew 
compassion for the only woman who had really 
loved him, and who was ready to expire the vic- 
tim of his neglect, Octavius, to whose power 
and fortune respect was certainly due, would, it 
Was but too probable, vindicate the cause of his 
sister. The vain and feeble-minded Antony, soft- 
ened by the recollection of his former mistress, 
and die images which she bad c(»ijured up of her 
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passion and of her despair^ and piqued at tbe sttp« 
position of his being held in vassalage by the bro« 
ther of his wife, determined, by the sacrifice of 
his principles, to assert his courage and ind^end^ 
ence* The queen of Egypt (learning frpm her 
agent the impression which her epistle had pro* 
duced) continued daily to importune him with, 
messages ; till, on his arrival in Syria, Antony^ 
again^ the remonstrances and entreaties of hi^^ 
friendS) sent to her to join him* 

This summons was heard with ezultatipliy 
and ' obeyed with facility. Antony advanced to 
receive his mistr^s on her way, and to con». 
duct her himself to his palace. On their meie^ 
ing, she affected an air the most humble and sub- 
missive, and prostrated herself before him ; when 
he raised and embraced her in a transport of joy 
and passion. 

, The purpose of Cleopatra thus accomplish^ . 
and her triittnph over her rival complete, she re« 
sumed her former artifices; banished ftbxa. thjft. 
presence of Antony his friends $ and, plunging 
him in dissolute pleasures, barred, by her inskiua- 1 
tions, and by the whirl of dissipation, in which - 
reflection was drowned, every avenue of his hea|t 
against the virtuous Octavia. Apparently watch-* ^ 
ful of his interest and safety, neM^ alarms of plott . 
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and treadieries were daily fabricated; wliile b^ 
maldplied confiscatioiis her rapacity was grsL^ 
fied> and the hearts of the people alienated froai 
Antony. LysaniuSy whom he hadr made Idn^ of 
Chalcis, and for whose spoils she thirsted, ivas 
sacrificed by him to the avarice of his mistress : 
Cyrene, Cyprus, Coelb-Syria, Iturea, and Pheni- 
cia, widi great part of Cilicu and Crete, were 
added to her dominions. The kingdoms of Ju* 
dea and Arabia, over which Herod and Makhus 
re^ed, became objects of her ambition : to pos- 
sess herself of their territories, she brought an< 
secusation of tyranny and mal-administration 
against Herod ; while Malchus, she affirmed, had 
favoured the enemies of her lover. 

These afiairs were yet undecided when the sea- 
son of the year called upon Antony to quit An- 
tioch, and to march towards Armenia. Cleopa* 
tea, afraid of trusting him out of her presence,, 
accompanied him to the banks of the Euphrates ; * 
where^ by her caprices, dissipating his attention, 
and occupying his time, she caused him to neg- 
lect the warlike preparations indispensable for 
the occasion. It was here that, apprehensive lest 
the chance of war might deprive her of the ad- 
vantages which she derived from his in&tuation,^ 
she again importuned .him to grant to her the 
kingdoms of Judea and Arabia. Herod and Mak 
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chu6 attended at Laodicea the summons of the 
triianvir> to dear themselves from the charges pre« 
ferred against them. The injustice of the process 
appeared so manifest^ that, notwithstanding the 
arts and solicitalaons of their formidable adver* 
sar]r» Antony contented himself with dismember* 
ing their dominions* Jericho and the balsam 
gardens were taken from Herod; and from Mai* 
chttSy. Arabia Nabath, famed for its perfumes. 

The profusion of Antony, however lavish, was 
insufficient to gratify his venal mistress. On be-> 
ing reproached for his extravagant donations-^ 
* The greatness of the Roman empire,' replied 
he, with a specious magnanimity, * consists in 
bestowing, rather than in conquering, kingdoms.' 

Cleopatra, compelled at length to leave her lover 
to the prosecution of the Parthian war, omitted 
no artifice before her departure that might tend 
to insure his return. To beguile the time during 
the interval of his absence, she passed through the 
principaltowns of Syria; and, coming to Judea, was 
received by Herod, who sought, with respectfiil 
ajttentions, to procure her favour and interest. 
She is accused of having been-prompted by vanity^ 
during her stay in the court of Judea, to rival his 
beloved Mariamne in the afiections of Herod, who^ 
either blin4 to the charms of the Egyptiani or 
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mware of the danger of contesting a heart with 
Antony/ aflected to overlook her advances j while 
he confined his behaviour to a distant and respect* 
ful hcMnage. Mortified by the coldness or the 
prudence of Herod) rage succeeded to coquetry 
in the heart of the vindictive qijfeen, who silcntlf 
meditated the future destruction of the man who 
contemned her attractions. With a view of soft* 
ening the malignant spirit of his> guest> Herod, oh 
her departure, attended her to the boundaries ot 
l^gypt; where, on taking his leave, he loaded her 
with magnificent presents. 

On her return to Alexandria, Cleopatra re« 
ceived intelligence, ths^t Octavius having made a 
glorious campaign, had conquered Sicily, whence 
he had driven Sextus Pompeius ; also'that he had 
compelled Lepidas to renounce the dignity of 
a triumvir* That the senate of Rome, lavishing 
honours on its hero, had decreed to him and to 
his family a festival in the capitoL At the same 
time, a messenger arrived from Antony with 
news of an opposite nature : his impatience to re* 
turn to Egypt, had, notwith^anding his formi* 
dable power, which had spread throughout Ada 
terror and dismay, rendered his campaign disas« 
trous : harassed and defeated in all his projects^ 
having lost in the expedition more than thirty 
thousand of his best troops, he had been com« 
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pelled to make an inglorious retreat. Tothb inU 
^telligence was added, that having with difficulty 
reached Leucone in safety, he there impatiently 
awaited his mistress. The mortification which 
this account produced was in some degree softened 
to Cleopatra by the reflection, that it was to^tha 
power of her charms that the discomfiture of Ao^ 
tony might be attributed ; her presence and' her 
fascinations having robbed him of his accustomed 
activity. 

Couriers succeeded to couriers to hasten her 
departure, the impatience of her lover enduring 
no delay : while he waited her coming, anxiety 
and grief evidently preyed upon his health. Cleo*- 
patra was, by an earnestness so flattering, induced 
still to procrastinate her journey; wantoning ia 
her power of giving pain, and gratified by the ex« 
travagance and infatuation of her lover. When 
she at length joined him, his transports knew no^ 
bounds : having brought with her clothing and 
presents for the troops, magnificent liberalities 
were added to her gift by Antony, who contrived 
to give to his mistress all the honour. By her 
advice, he softened and falsified, in a letter to the 
senate, his unsuccessful campa^n, of which the 
truth had already reached them. Octavius^ ne« 
verthelesSj on the receipt of his letter^ or«^ 
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dered thanks to be offered to the gods for his sue* 
oets* 

Octaviai who had remained at Rome during 
this iateiraly now solicited permission of h^r bro- 
ther to depart in search of her husband. Her 
request was the more readily granted, as Octa- 
vittS foresaw, i» the indignity with which she 
would be treated by Antony, a preteuice for % 
rupture, which he h^id for some time meditated. 
Carrying with her magnificent presents from hec 
brother^ Octavia immediately commenced Jber 
journey^ 

Cleopatra, alarmed by the purpose of her rival, 
prevailed, by her insinuations,^ on Antony to sig«t 
nify to his wife, that she should wait at Athens^ 
till the embarrassments of his aflfiurs should allow 
him the satisfaction of joining hen Octavia, but 
too sensible of the truth, appeared to acquiesce 
in diese pretences, and, resigning herself with re- 
spect to the commands of her husband, entreated 
only to be informed in what manner she was to 
dispose of the money and. horses, the presents 
for his friends and officers, and the clothing for 
his soldiers, with which she was charged. She 
had also brought with her two thousand chosen 
soldiers for recruiting the praetorian cohorts, which 
had suiiered during the campaign* Nieger,. a 
friend of Antony's, was; deputed with this mes«« 
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sage, who concluded his commission with high 
and just ptaises of the virtues and conduct of Oc- 
tayia. In this panegyric, the queen of Egypt, 
who was present, ailected to join, yet not^with- 
out artful aUusions to the relationship which she 
bore to the victorious and powerful Octavius. 

The purpose of Antony was, in union with 
the king of Media, once more to take the 
field against the Parthians; but Cleopatra, ap- 
prehensive lest he should, when so near, visit 
Athens and Octavia, redoubled her efforts to turn 
him from, his design. She affected to deprecate 
his absence in transports of grief and passion ; 
while she sought to persuade him that the mo- 
ment of their separation must inevitably be that 
of her death : by refusing to take nourishment, 
and by a studied negligence in her air and dress, 
she contrived to appear wasted, by sickness and 
sorrow:. when> Antoay entered her apartment, 
she would assume an air of grief and surprise i andv 
with eyes bathed in tears, which, she yet seemed 
to struggle to suppress, appear, when he quitted 
hereto sink into angi^ish and despondency. Her 
creatures, by whom she had surrounded him, aided 
her views by their arguments, their representa- 
tions, and their appeals to his passions. A dupe 
to the blandishments of a vain and capricious wo- 
num, whose tenderness was a fiction to cover her 
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venal purposes^ Antony became entangled in t&e 
toils which encompassed him, through which he 
wanted firmness to break : his projects were aban* 
doned, and, while Octavia awaited him at Athens^ 
he suffered himself to be led in triumph, the scorn 
of an indignant world, by Cleopatra back to Alex* 
andria. 

Tef, unsatisfied with her victory, she left no 
means unessayed to prevail on her lover to treat 
with indignity his blameless wife ; and, without 
admitting her to his presence, to order her back 
to Rome. By irritating his pride and his jealousy 
of Octavius, whose power she extolled and mag- 
nified, she at length brought him to her purpose. 
To assert his independence, and humble his rival, 
Antony heroically determined to insult and out« 
rage his admirable wife. Cleopatra, by seeming 
to oppose it, strengthened his resolution, till her 
design was fully completed. Octavia received 
the commands of her husband, in which a studied 
contempt was mingled witl^ asperity, to quit 
Athens, and to return to* Rome. Without 
condescending to contest with her rival, she 
meekly obeyed the mandate, and prepared for her 
departure. 

Sextus Fompeius, who had about this period 
been driven from Sicily by Octavius, sought pro- 
tection from Antony ; and, at the s^me time> lest 
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his negociation should fail, had, by his embassa- 
dors, endeavoured to secure for himself a refuge 
with the Parthians. This duplicity, which had 
been betrayed to Antony, Pompeius sought to ex- 
cuse on the plea of necessity and distress. The 
queen of Egypt, with a view to strengthen her 
party against Rome, espoused the cause of Pom- 
peius \ but, persevering in a crooked policy, he at 
length fell into the hands of his enemy Tidus, 
who, having against him a- personal pique, put a 
period to his life, by a pretended mistake of the 
orders of ' Antony. On this event, disap^nted 
in ier plans, Cleopatra induced Antony to turn 
l^s arms against Artabazes, the king of Armenia^ 
whose dominions she thirsted to annex to her 
own. Artabazes, pretending to be the ally of 
Antony, had> during the Parthian war, treache- 
rously withdrawn his troops, the consequences of 
which had been fatal to the campaign. 

While Antony was absent on this expeditioni 
Cleopatra heard with rage and mortification of the 
fortune of Octavius in lUyria, who, crowned with 
success, carried the glory of the Roman arms 
where, till now, its name had been unknown. To 
this intelligence it was added, that he had, with 
the spoils of the lUyrian war, raised a magni- 
ficent portico, ornamented virith pictures and sta- 
^ ]. tues of inestimable value^ on which was placed 
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the standard taken from the enemy, and which he. 
had consecrated to the honour of his sister Octa- 
via. To increase the anguish and malignity of 
Oeopatra, she also learned that her rivaly on her 
return to Rome, resisting the entreaties of her 
brother to abandon the house of her unworthy^ 
husband, had declared, that no injuries from An- 
tony should induce her to forget the duties 9£ a 
wife, to which it wa& her determination, in every 
instance, to adhere. Remaining in his house, she 
had, in conformity to this resolution, devoted her- 
self to^the cares of his family, and reared, with 
her own children^ those of Ful^a, his former wife. 
His friends were also received by her with kind- 
ness, while she promoted their interest and pre- 
fiBrment with her brother. In the most cruel spe- 
cies of widowhood, she lived at Rome, amidst the 
sympathy and affection o£ be^ family, and the re- 
spect and admiration of the peo]^... 

Cleopatm sickened afr the virtues and magnani- 
mity. o£ her rival, whose superiority she could 
scarcely conceal from herself : incapable t>£ a ge- 
nerous, emulation, she determined to leave, no e£» 
fort unessayed to shake her fortitude,, and tarnish 
her reputation.. 

Addressing herself to Antony, she implored his 
return, and exhorted him, should force or strata- 
gem prove ineffectual for the conquest of Arme- 
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nia^ to delay his operations till anothet season. To 
this vequest was added a declaration, that she was 
unable longer to endure their separation. 

A civil war with Octavius was the project now 
revolving in the thoughts of Cleopatra ; her rest- 
less ambition aspired to the empire of the world, 
in the humiliation of the family of her rival. 
Occupied with these plans, she gave the reins 
to her imagination, indulging in fancied trU 
umphs in the capitol of Rome, where she 
seemed already in idea to trample her adver*- 
saries under her feet. Dazzled with vanity, and 
frenzied with passion, she beheld no obstacles 
taher wishes : eigexy difficulty receded before her 
ardent fancy, while she waited in breathless ex- 
pectation the return o£ Antony^ in whose presence 
she saw the accomplishment of her da:dng plans. 

Etastil)^ obeying her summons, he arrived in 
Alexandria, having adopted the insidious policy 
recommended to him by his mistress, of betraying 
into his power, under fair pretences, and by so- 
lemn engagements,, the king of Armenia, whom, 
with his femily^ he brought back with him in 
chains. His entrance into the city was by a tri- 
umphal precession in the manner of the Roman% 
in which Artabazes. and his family, their misfor- 
tunes aggravated by insult and mockery, preceded 
the chariot of victory^ The procession, which ia 
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Rome terminated at the temple of Jupiter^ ended 
in Egypt at the foot of the throne ; where Cleopa- 
tra, surromided by the people, received, as a god-^ 
dess, the homage of the victor. The royal cap- 
tives, presented in fetters to the queen, having* 
refused with sullen dignity the prostration de- 
manded of them, experienced, in their subsequent 
treatment, the vindictive malice of a mind to which 
magnanimity was a stranger. 

A short time after his return, Antony gave a 
festival to the Alexandrians, whom he afterwards 
assembled in the place of public exercises ; where 
seated, with their queen, on a throne of gold, he 
declared Caesario, the son of Cleopatra and Julius 
Caesar, in conjunction with his mother, sovereign 
of Egypt, Cyprus, Lybia, and Coelo-Syria. Among 
the three children which she had borne to him- 
eelf) he divided the remainder of his dominions 
in the east) to Alexander, the eldest, he gave 
Armenia, Media, Parthia, and the country which 
should be yet subdued from the Euphrates to In* 
dia. To Cleopatra, his twin sister, he gave Ly- 
bia and Cyrene; and on Philadelphus, the younger^ 
be bestowed Ehenicia, Syria, Cilicia, with the 
countries of the Lesser Asia, from the Euphrates. 
to the Hellespont ; while he conferred on each the 
title of king of kings. The princes, in the appro- 
priate habits o£ die respective countri^ bestowed 
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upon them) rising from their seats as die ceremony 
concluded) approached the throne, and, putting 
9ne knee to the ground^ kissed the hands of An-r 
tony aitd Cleopatra^ A retinue suited to theif 
new dignities was assigned to them^ with regi* 
inents of guards drawn from the families of the 
principal nobility. 

To the qu^en was given the name of Isis, while 
Antony assumed to himself that of Osiris, the tu- 
telar deities of the Egyptians. They appeared ia 
public in the habits of these divinities; while, in a 
studied oration, Antony made the panegyric of 
his mistress, acknowledging her as the lawful wife 
and widow of Julius Csesar, to whose rights her 
son was justly entitled. The eldest son of Antony 
s^ Fulvia, present on this occasion, was passed 
over with entire neglect. 

This youth had been brought to Egypt at the 
request of ^ Cleopatra, who, humbled by. the ge- 
nerosity of Octavia, was desirous of withdrawing 
from her protection the children of Antony. Hav« 
ing, by her blandishments, prompted the prodi- 
gality of her lover towards her children, she had, 
at the same time, instigated him to assert the le- 
gality of the birth of Caesarian, with a view of 
irritating Octavius, by raising to him a rival in the 
empire, to an incurable rupture with Antony. . 

But, amidst her aspiring projectSi she^ omitted 
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not) hj bexhaustibfe varietTes oTluxuiy and plea- 
sure) to rivet her chains on die yolnptueaa An** 
Aeny. At a splendid feast which he had' caused 
lo be prepared for her, she afiected to undervalue 
die entertainment, boasting that she would, in her 
turn, preride for Kmh a- supper^ on which should 
be expended more than a million of sesterces*** 
Antony, mortified at her raillery, dared her ta 
the performance of her engagement. The even- 
ing was accordingly appointed^ and the supper 
served up, in which there appeared to be nothing 
extraordinary. Antony smiling, called for a bill 
of the amount. Cleopatra, with an appearance 
of good-humour, suffered his raillery for some 
time in silence : at length, taking from her ear a 
pearl of immense value, and dissolving it in vi- 
negar, she swallowed itj invidng her lover to 
pledge her with that which remainedf • Lucius 
Blancus, who stood near the queen, snatched from 
her hand the gem, declaring the wagerto be already^ 



* Centies, H.S. Hoc est centies centena millies sester- 
ti&m. 53500/. sterling. Rollin. 

t The remaining pearl was afterwards consecrated to 
Vqnus by Augastqssf who carried it to Rome> on his re- 
turn from Alexandria ; and, having caused it to be cut in 
two, its size was so extraordinary, that it served for pea- 
deals in the ears of the goddess. 
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decided. For a moment Antony appeared con- 
founded^ till Cleopatra, laughing jgaUyi assured 
him, that not only these pearls, transmitted to her 
from a long race of illustrious ancestors, but the 
world itself, were it at her disposal, should, to 
afibrd him one moment's gratification, Jbe lavished 
without regret. Transported by a compliment 
thus extravagant, Antony was careful to return, 
by a profuse magnificence^ the gallantry of hit 
mistress. 

The contest between the rival heroes now drew 
near to a. decision ; the rendezvous of the fleet was 
appointed at Ephesus, whidier Antony sailed 
with the queen of Egypt- His force consisted of 
eight hundred vessels. Egypt supplied for the 
maintenance of two hundred of these twenty 
thousand talents, with provision for the whole 
army, during the continuance of the war. The 
friends of Antony pressed him to send back 
Cleopatra to wait in Alexandria the event of the 
battle; but, dreading lest she should be made 
the sacrifice of a new reconciliation between the 
chiefs, she left no means untried to secure her 
stay. Canidious was bribed by her to plead her 
cause with Antony, and to paint to him the in« 
justice of depriving, of her share of the glory^ 
the woman who had so largely contributed to the 
charge of th^ expedition. To this he added a 
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representation of the impoliqr of disgusdng the 
Egyptians, who composed a great part of the naval 
force, and concluded by ccmimending the talents 
and prudence of their queen. Cleopatra entering 
during this remonstrance, completed, by her blan- 
dishments, the seduction of her lover, who yielded 
blindly to all her demands. 

From Ephesus they safled to Samos, where the 
allies of Antony were to bring the stores stipu- 
lated for his use. While he appeared thoughtful 
for the event of so important a contest, Cleopatra^ 
alarmed lest he should be meditating a compro- 
mise widi Octavius, invited to Samos every art 
and every diversion, that could beguile anxiety or 
dissipate apprehension. The aUies emulated each 
other in gallantry and magnificence ; spectacles 
occupied die day, and carousals shortened the 
night i 'Samos became a new Alexandria, while 
every thing vrare the aspect of triumph and joy. 
* How,' said the reflecting few, * will they cele- 
brate their victories, who commence a "tirar with 
such useless, expence ? 

In despite of the enchantments of his Circe, a 
doud still hung on the brow of the chief ; he be- 
came morose, suspicious of tho$e who surround- 
ed him, and distrustful even of the queen herself. 
He appeared restless with undefined apprehen- 
lionS) and would take no sustenance till it had 
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first been tasted. Cleopatra^ solicitous to cure 
him of these inquietudes^ and, more than all, hurt 
by his apparent distrust of herself, determined to 
convince him, by a stratagem, of her power and 
his injustice. She caused the tops of a garlandt 
which they were accustomed, on festivals, to wear 
on their heads, to be dipped in a subtle poison, 
and, in tlie midst of the entertainment, when wine 
had banished all care, proposed as in sport that 
the flowers should be thrown into the bowl. WiA 
this frolic, Antony, accustomed to her caprices^ 
immediately complied, and, raising the vessel to 
his lips, was about to pledge her in the poisoned 
liquor. — * Hold, my friend,' said she, seizing his 
hand, * I am the poisoner, against whom you em- 
ploy these useless precautions. If it were possible 
for me to live without you, judge whether I should 
want the opportunity or provocation to render them 
fruitless.' She then, having sent for a criminal^ . 
obliged him to drink from the bowl, when he in«^ 
stantly expired at her fe^t. Antony seemed for 
some moments lost in astonishment, till Cleopatra, 
observing his features soften, burst into a pas* 
sionate flood of tears, and with difficulty suf- 
fered herself to b^ appeased by his apologies and 
caresses. 

From Samos they directed their course to 
Athens, where the queen^ jealous of the respect 
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paid by the Athenians to Octavia, courted, by her 
allurements and powers of insinuation^ popular 
favour. Skilled in the arts of address, she en- 
snared by her attractions the fickle Athenians, and 
triumphed over their prejudices : a deputation of 
the citizens, led by Antony, to whom the freedom 
of the city had been presented, attended her at 
her palace, and public honours were decreed to 
hen But her restless jealousy was yet unsatisfied^ 
while Octavia remained with his children in the 
house of Antony: with ^mprincipled maHgnity, 
she endesrrbured to give the colour of guik to the 
virtues of her rival, and to persuade Antony, that 
her forbearance and magnanimity were affected 
for the purpose of aggravating his faults, by thus 
contrasting them with her ostentatious virtue* 
Antony, eager to avail himself of a supposition 
which seemed to lighten the load of his own in- 
famy, caught at the barbarous suggestion, oT the 
reality of which he chose not to doubt. 

An officer was commissioned to drive with 
contumely Octavia from the house of her husband: 
bursting into tears from a reflection on the pro- 
bable consequences which would ensue from this 
outrage, she meekly obeyed the mandate, and took 
with her the children of the unworthy Antony, 
whose conduct she laboured to palliate to her 
broker, leaving no means unessayed that might 
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tendlo aQay his anger, and soften his sei^e oT the 
indignities she had suffered. 

But to the jaundiced eye of Antony, whose heart, 
corrupted by an artful and unprincipled woman, 
4iad perverted his judgment, the mild heroism of 
his wife appeared but as a new evidence of her 
^ilt and duplicityt 

The facility with which Cleopatra moulded the 
character and abused the affections of her lover^ 
rendered her caprices unbounded, and drove from 

s, 

him every person whose aid or counsel might, in 
the critical posture of his aflairs,^ have proved be- . 
neficial. She engaged him to confirm^ by a will 
his. gifts to her and her children, and again so- 
lemnly to declare the legitimacy of the birth of 
Cxsarian. Tke^boc^-of Antony, should he fall 
by the chance *of -war, was, directed 4o be convey- 
ed to Alexandria, iand interred by the queen of 
Egypt. This testament, witnessed by Minucius 
Plancus and his nephew, N.was deposited in the 
hands of the vestal virgins. Disgusted by the 
weakness of Antony, and instated by the caprices 
of his mistress, the secret of the will was after- 
wards revealed by^the witnesses to Octavius, who, 
having found means to get it from the vestals, 
read it publicly in the senate. A dependent of 
Octavius gave him, at the same time, information 
that Antony had bestowed on Cleopatra the library 
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of Pet|;amu$, which contained two thousand vot 
lumes : to this intelligence^ various anecdotes 
were added in proof of the blind infatuation of 
the triumvir, and his contempt of decorum. He 
was accused of having risen abruptly, in the midst 
of a solemn feast, to attend an assignation with 
his mistress $ of having suffered the Ephesians to 
salute her as their queen ^ of having, during public 
audtences to princes^and embassadors, received 
and read openly messages of gallantry, inscribed 
on tablets of onyx ai^d crystal. Also, that on 
Clec^tra's passing the hall of audience in her 
chair, while Turnius, a Roman of distinction was 
pleading, Antony, as under the power of magic^ 
had, to attend her, left the cause unfinished. It 
was likewise alleged, that he had assigned to her 
a Roman guard, who bore her name on their 
targets. That, in their progress through the 
towns and cities, he followed on foot her mag- 
nificent car, imdistinguished from her train of 
attendants. That the favourite oath of Cleopatra 
was, ' by the right of commanding the capital,' 
which she trusted would shortly be hers* No 
submission of her infatuated lover, no caprice, 
however vrild or absurd, was omitted in this de- 
tail, which failed not to provoke the astonishment 
of the grave and indignant senate. 

The friends of Antony at Rome deputed to 
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hiip Germinius to inform him of the state of affairs, 
to exhort him to greater discretion, to warn him 
that his government and office of consul were 
about to be taken from him, when he would be 
declared the enemy of Rome. The queen of 
Egypt exerted all her arts to prevent a conference 
between Antony and Germinius, whose purpose 
she suspected, and whom* she sought, by persecu- 
tion and insult, to ^ drive ^om tiie camp. But, 
perceiving him determined to defeat her e9brts,she 
prevailed on Antony to invite him to a .supper, 
smd to interrogate him publicly on the affairs 
with which he was chatged. Germinius, in reply 
to a demand thus imprudent, declared t^t hi^ 
business was worthy a serious conference. — One 
part of it, however, he should deliver without re- 
serve, which was, ^ that the affairs of the consul 
would wear a less menacing aspect, should the 
queen of Egypt return to Alexandria/ — Antony, 
as Cleopatra had foreseen, was disgusted by tliis 
abruptness. ^ You have done well,' said she, 
scornfully, to Germinius, * to - confess, without 
the rack, this important secret.* Aware of the 
jtemper of the woman whom he had the temerity 
to insult, and who meditated against him a cruel 
revenge, Germinius wisely retreated and XQturned 
to Rome. 

VOL* nu . » 
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The warlike preparations of Antony were in 
such advance^ that had he promptly and vigorous- 
ly attacked his opponent, his advantage would 
have been inevitable ; but, immersed in luxury and 
dissipation, he suffered the opportunity to escape, 
and, by his delays, gave time to Octavius to collect 
Vid assemble his forces. 

War was, however, at length declared in form^ 
but in the declaration, jirhich jspoke only of the 
queen of Egypt, the name of the consul was 
omitted. Antony, whom it was said a woman 
ruled, or rather an enchantress fascinated by her 
powerful spells, was pronounced incapable of his 
offices.— It was not against their consul tha^ the 
Romans professed to exercise hostilities, but 
against Mardion the eunuch, Photinus, Iras, and 
Charmion, the women of Cleopatra, whom An- 
tony had adopted for his ministers and coun- 
sellors. On the part of the Romans, two hundred 
and fifty galleys, well equipped, were prepared, 
with twelve thousand horse, and eighty thousand 
foot. On that of Antony, five hundred ships of 
war, of extraordinary size and structure, with 
high towers on their heads and sterns, as for show 
«nd triumph : but, unable to procure a sufficient 
number of mariners for this equipment, the ves-» 
sels were ill manned, with husbandmen, artificers, 
and persons void of experience. On board this 
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fleet were two hundred thousand foot, and twelve 
thousand horse. The galley of the queen of 
Egypt was resplendent with gold, its sails of pur- 
ple floated in the wind, while trumpets and in- 
rtruments of war dwelled prematurely with note$ 
of joy and victory. Eleven kings attended An- 
tfony as allies. Herod had provided an army for 
the occasion, but, for the private interest of Cleo-- 
patra, was, by her advice, ordered to torn his arms 
on Malchus king of Arabia, who, taking advan- 
tage of the present situation of afiairs, had with-» 
held from the queen of Egypt the tribute extorted 
from him. 

The tract of land between the Euphrates and 
the Ionian sea, with great part of Illyria, waS 
under the government of Antony. That of Csesat 
comprehended from Illyria to the western ocean^ 
and thence along the Tuscan and Sicilian seas. In 
the division of Africa, the coast opposite to Italy» 
with Gaul and Spain, were allotted to Octaviu^ 
To Antony the provinces from Cyreato Ethiopia 
The fate of the worW was thus about to be de- 
cided by the ambition of a woman, who had de- 
termined to be mistress of its undivided empire^ 
or to perish miserably in the attempt. 

The celebrated battle of Actium now drew 
ftcar. The friends of Anteny laboured to p€F- 
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tUade bim to rely for success on his land forces, 
which surpassed in strength those of his adver- 
saryi while his navy was but inadequately sup- 
plied* But the counsel of Cleopatra prevailed) 
who believed that in a naval victory more honour 
would redound to the Egyptians, of whose vessels 
the greater part of the fleet was composed, while 
Z defeat by land would more immediately expose 
to the conqueror the safety of Alexandria, and of 
her own person. The engagement having com- 
menced in sight of both armies, drawn up on the 
ihores, Agrippa, who comnuuided the left squa- 
dron of OctaviuS) extended his wing, with a view 
of hemming in the. enemy. FuUicola, who com- 
manded the right wing in conjunction witli An* 
tony, observing this manoeuvre, found himself, to 
oppose the design of Agrippa, compelled to oc- 
cupy a greater space. By this motion he left the 
main- body wesd^ened, which, pushed at the same 
^(tme vigorously by Arruntius, was considerably 
^scouraged. Cleopatra, from the disposition of 
the fleet, conceiving the victory to be doubtful, 
was ^eia^od with consternation 9 and, intent only on 
^scaping, or in the last resort of making her peace 
with the conqueror by betraying her lover, she 
crowded her sails, and, flying across the vessels 
engaged, disordered the fleet of Antony, by com- 
pelling it to open and give way^ as she steered her 
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coursei followed by the whole Egyptian squa- 
dron, towards Peloponnesus. Antony, struck by 
this circumstance with confusioai and despair, 
threw himself with Seellius and Aiexander d£ 
Syria, into a galley of five banks of oar^ and 
precipitately pursued his. mistress. Cleopatra, full 
of the project of appeasing Octavius, by abandon* 
ing to his destiny the man who for her had scorn- 
ed a prostrate world, saw him not till the galley 
had aearly overtaken her bark. Perplexed how 
to act in this critical conjuncture of afikirs, her 
first* thoughts were 1(6. refuse him admission; 
till the suggestions of interest, yieiding to those of 
.pride and shame, to the fear of infamy, and the 
possMe contempt even of the victoff himself, tp 
whom she meditated submissioa, induced her to 
receire Antony into the vessel. 

In silence, and without deigning to cast b 
^apce towards her, he placed himself in a den 
spending attitude, his head redining on his hand^ 
mt the stem of the bark, wliere he continued for 
three days, till his arrival at Tenarusc In the midst 
*of this distress, Cleopatra yet fek a secret satis- 
faction in the sacrifice paid to h^ vanity, when 
Antony, before a gazing world, abandon^ its 
projects and dignities, his friends, his interest, 
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his principles, and his honour, to be the partner 
of her ignc»ninious flight. 

At Tenants she determined, in despite of 'th% 
injuries he had sustained, to efi^ct with him a re^ 
coaciliation. For this purpose, she caused het 
women to represent to him the excess of her con^ 
trition and sorrow, and to attribute her error to 
the softness and timidity of her sex. To these 
representations was added an affecting picture of 
her tears and her beauty, which eren grief could 
not rob of Its lustre. Perceiving Antony soften^ 
ed by the images they had presented to his imagin* 
action, her attendants, to whom their lesson: had 
l^n taught, artfully availed themselves of the g&- 
l^erosity of his temper, which, they insinuated, 
Aiust prevent him from loading with - additional 
sorrows the partner of his misfortunes, whom 
disappointment had already overwhelmed. The 
jreconciliation was at length accomplished, in 
^which Antony was brought to act the part of a 
suppliant, and to receive with gratitude the favour 
which his mistress, with the dignity of an offend* 
^ queen, deigned to yield him. 

The vessels and friends of Antony, which had- 
.escaped the wreck of his fortunes, now arrived ; 
their accounts of the bravery and fidelity of the 
fleet, which refused, tiU abandoned byjts officers, 
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to listen to the agents of Octavius, gave a pang 
even to the heart of Cleopatra, who at length be- 
gan to suspect that she had betrayed her own 
cause. The land forces, consisting of eighteen 
legions, and two-and-twenty thousand horse, still 
remained unbroken, under the command of Ca- 
nidius \ but, on finding themselves abandoned by 
their generals, they surrendered to the Romans, 
who received them with open arms. 

Antony, vanqui^ed and desponding, attended 
only by two friends, wandered through various 
parts of Africa, while the queen of Egypt, no 
longer solicitous for his presence, returned to 
Alexandria, medh^dpg how she might sacrifice 
him to her safety. To deceive the Alexandrians, 
she sailed into port with crowns on the prows of 
her vessels, as denoting victory : but, finding by 
her spies that suspicions of the truth were already 
entertained, and murmurs heard, several of the 
popular nobles became the victims to her. jealousy* 

Antony, deserted and an exile, received inform- 
ation, to fill up the measure of his calamities, that 
the commander whom he had appointed in Lybia^ 
to whpse charge his remaining troops had. been 
committed, was gone over to the enemy* De- 
spair, on this intelligence, prompted him to put 
sm end to his misfortuiies with his life; but, with*- 
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lield by a friend from his desperate purpose^ hH 
heart once more turned towards Alexandria, 
where Cleopatra was meditating haw to elude 
Ids return. Occufned with her pl^ of conciiiat* 
ing his rival) or of escaping for the present his 
|>owcr, she fonned a project of abandoning ^Tpt* 
between the Egyptian and the Red seas;} a small 
neck of land, thirty*six miles over in its narrowest 
part) separated Asia and Africa. Over this isth- 
mus she proposed that twentf galleys should be 
carried or drawn, and launched into the Red Sea: 
kk these vessels she designed to ^mbari^ with her 
treasuresi and seek a remote country^ where fay 
her arts or resoui^pes she migblBtetrieve her ruined 
fortunes. The first galleys, after havmg been &\u> 
cessfuUy conveyed over the neck of land, were 
destroyed and burned by the Arabians of Petra: 
on this event) the enterprise was abandoned, and 
criers issued for fortifying the avejaues to the 
kingdom. 

Antony, 00 his arrtv^ at Alexandria, met a re- 
ception so cold and repui»ve, that he was com^ 
peUed to retire to the isle of Pharos, where, hatr* 
ing erected a house on the seaside^ he gave to 
it die name of Tmrnium, intimating that, like the 
Athenian Timon, be was m his adversity fbrsakeu. 
by hia fvieuds. j^^t this crisis, Cleopatra received 
an intimation, that Herod had sent to advise An- 
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tonff as the >oiiIy remedy for his broken fortiiiieS9 
to deporive of h^ dominions the perfidious queen 
of £gypt> to punish her with death, and to retunv 
to Octavia, through whose mediation he mi^t 
yet make his peace with her brother. Cleopatra, 
alarmed by this account, and haunted by the idea 
of the possible triumph of her rival, sent mes- 
sengers to Antony, excusing what had past, and 
pressing his return to Alexandria. The weak 
Roman, falling into the snare, was again plunged 
in revels and debauchery, which by their intox- 
icating effects precluded the possibility of reflec- 
tion, and lulled his senses into a fatal torpor. The 
order of Tie Inimitaik Livers was disaolvec), and 
that of Tie Diers Together substituted in its place, 
with no less luxury, splendour, and profusion^ 
Doubtful of the success of her intrigues with the 
conqueror, Cleopatra determined to be prepared 
for their failure; and, rather than swell the Roman 
triumph, to perish, by a voluntary death. WiA 
this view, she caused experiments of every ^ecic» 
of vegetable or animal poison to be made on cri- 
minalst the consequences of which dbe personallf 
witnessed, to ascertain the speediest and least 
painful death. Among these the venom of the 
asp obtained the sufirage, the effect of whiidi wa^ 
to operate as a narcotic, without spasm or appa- 
ll 5 
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rent pain. She likewise ordered to be construct* 
ed} adjoining to the temple of Isis, several tombs 
and monuments of stupendous height and exqut^ 
site workmanship : to these she removed her trea- 
suresi consisting of gold and silver, emeralds, 
pearls, ebony, ivory, and cinnamon ; to which 
was added, by her order,, a considerable quantity 
of aromatic wood, flax, and torches. 

Octavius, whose afiairs had called him to Rome, 
alarmed at these preparations, of which he was in- 
formed, and which threatened to deprive him of 
the reward of his toils, resolved on dissembling, 
'and encouraging, by external marks of respect, 
the hopes of the Egyptian queen. Embassies, 
with flattering offers and promises, arrived daily 
at Alexandria, hostilities having been suspended 
at the approach of winter. 

On the return of spring, ihe conqueror, by long 
and hasty marches through Syria, approached the 
capital of Egypt^ Cleopatra, agitated by contend^ 
ing interests, and irnable to determine on th« 
.course proper to pursue, deputed embassadors t0 
the victor, to petition that Egypt might be left to 
herself and her children, while Antony desired 
leave to remain there, or to retire to Athens in a 
private station. The queen transmitted, at the 
«ame time, privately to Octavius, a golden sceptre^ 
crowni and chair. To the request o( Antony na 
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answer was vouchsafed, but the couriers of 
Cleopatra were commissioned to assure her, that, 
on the condition of sacrificing Antony, no reason- 
able indulgence would be refused to her. By her 
subtle questions to the emissaries of the con- 
queror, she perceived cause to distrust the sincer- 
ity of his propositions, which she yet hesitated to 
fulfil. In the sacrifice of her lover she would 
have found little difficulty ; but, aware of the cold 
and crafty temper of Octavius, she doubted not 
but that, having first made her infamous by th^ 
desertion of the man she had ruined, he meditat- 
ed to allure her into his power, to swell the pomp 
of triumph, and gratify the supposed rage of her 
rival. In this conviction, she boasted to Antony 
of her devotion to his cause, and determination to 
share his destiny. Transported by these assur- 
ances, her credulous and generous lover offered 
to Octavius, on condition of securing to Cleopatra 
her possessions, to perish by his own hand. This 
proposition was received in silence, on which An- 
tony sent, by his son Antyllus, a third embassy, 
accompanied by a present of gold, to the Roman 
camp, to which the same taciturnity was pre* 
served. 

To Cleopatra, promises and threats were re- 
newed, with a view to divert her mind from the 
execution of any desperate purpose. Thyreus, a^ 
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man ot address and insinuatbn, was more parti- 
cularly deputed to the queen, to hint to her thai 
die conqueror, captivated fay her beauty, was dis- 
posed to lay his laurels at her feet* Intoxicated 
by a battery so according with her confidence in 
her charms, she loaded Thyreus with favours and 
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presents, while, by the frequent and long con- 
ferences in which she indulged him, she roused 
the suspicions of Antony, w|u>, having caused 
him to be chastised, dismissed him ignominiously 
from court.' The queen, still judging it necessary 
to preserve appearances, lest a return to his wife 
should reconcile her lover to Octavius, and defeat 
her meditated plans, found' means to appease the 
jealousy of Antony, and to lull to repose ^ his 
suspicions. The anniversary of the day of his 
birth was celebrated by her with splendour and 
magnificence, while that of her own she afiected 
to overlook. Her fascinations produced their 
usual success ; Antony, transported by these 
marks of her affection, exceeded on the festival 
she had instituted to his honour his usual pro- 
fusion, and enriched his gUests withs a lavish 
bounty. 

While thus acting on the passions of her lover, 
Cleopatra was secretly and earnestly negociating 
with his enemy. Seleucus, her governor in Pe- 
Ittsium, Mras ordered to surrender the citadel to 
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the RomanS) while, to veil her perfidy, she basely 
sacrificed to the vengeance of Antony his wife 
and family. No sooner had he possessed himself 
of Pelusium, than Octavius directed his force 
against Alexandria : the citizens, whom Antony 
sought to encourage to repel the foe, had private 
orders from the queen to lay down before him 
their arms* The spirit of Antony, in the first 
sally, notwithstanding prevailed j the horse of tlie 
enemy was routed and driven back to their eit- 
trenchments, while, returning in arms to the p^ 
lace, he saluted. the queen, and recomniended to 
her notice an officer who had distinguished hinir 
self in the engagement* ' As his reward, the 
officer received from the hands of Cleopatra a 
helmet and cuirass of gold : the favour was en- 
hanced by the winning grace of the donor, who 
having, by her smiles and her sweetness, ensnared 
the intoxicated youth, engaged him to favour her 
purpose of surrendering the city to Octavius. 

Antony defied his rival to decide their cause by 
ii single combat, but received from him an inti* 
mation, as in scorn, that if he was weary of life, 
there were other methods by which he might rid 
himself of the burthen. Cleopatra seized the mo- 
ment of indignation which this sarcasm produced, 
to urge her lover to a last and desperate effort, 
for the failure of which she had taken care to pro^ 
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vide. In compliance with her counsel^ Antony 
prepared himself to make on the ensuing day a 
general attack both by sea and land. * This intel- 
ligence waS) by the young soldier whom the queen 
had seduced by her smiles^ conveyed to Octavius-^ 
to which an assurance was added, that the fleet 
and army should be surrendered into his. hand& 
The interval was not passed by Cleopatra without 
great inquietude ; the flatteries and promises of 
Octavius liaving failed to allay a sentiment of dis^ 
trust which still lurked at the bottom of her heart. 
The morning at length arose, when Antony, 
marching out of the city, met the fate prepared 
for him. He had posted his infantry on a rising 
ground, whence he beheld his fleet moving to* 
wards the enemy: as he continued to gaz6, in 
expectation of the conflict, how great was his con^ 
stemation and surprise, in beholding the hostile 
vessels salute, mingle, and, with united force, pro- 
ceed towards the city ! Turning with horror from 
a sight thus unexpected, he perceived on the other 
side, his cavalry wheel ofi^ and join the enemy^ 
while the infantry separated m disorder. Struck 
with the truth, which now darted through his 
mind, he drew back towards the city, exclaiming, 
that he had been betrayed by her in whose cause 
only he had contended. Cleopatra, informed of 
the event, fled to the monument, under pretence 
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of terror at the Roman arms, but in reality to 
avoid the despair of the man whom she bad be- 
trayed and destroyed. Having taken measures 
for her personal safety, she ordered Antony t6 be 
informed, that, preferring to a shameful captivity 
an honouraUe death, she had perished by her ovm 
hand : by this means she hoped to elude the first 
bursts of his indignation, or to urge him, periiapsy 
bn his fate. 

She received at this period, an intimation from 
Cornelius Dolabella (a favourite of the conqueror), 
"whom, by her allurements, she had engaged to 
her interests, that the reserve of Octaviua rendem 
ed it difficult to penetrate his purposes, but thart 
she would do well to be guarded, and to distrust 
his proflFers. Roused by this hint to a sense of 
her conduct, its probable consequences rushing on 
her mind, she determined, by a parade of sym- 
pathy for Antony, to avert impending shame: 
she judged aright, that to expire with him would 
be less humiliating than to swell the triumph o£ 
his adversary. Under this impression, she dis» 
patched to Antony a messenger, who had orders 
to persuade him that, io despite of appearances^ 
she yet lived only for him, and impatiently ex» 
pected him at the monuments, whither she had 
retired for •safety. 

•This CQiiciU^ting message arrived too lat^ i An* 
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tony, en being informed of the death of his mis- 
tiessy had in broken exclamations declared, thae^ 
having lost the only object for which he had 
cherished Ufe, he had no more buaioess in the 
world* Having thus said» he commanded EraB, 
a faithful servant, frcHn whom he had extorted a 
vow to put an end to his existence whenever 
his misfortunes^ should become irremediable, now 
to fulfil his engagement. Eros, to evade his pro- 
mise, chose rather tx> die in the presence of his 
beloved master, who, following the example given 
lum by his servant, plunged his sword in his 
breast and sunk beside him. At this instant the 
messenger from the queen of Egypt arrived : An- 
tony raising himself, and reviving at the intelli- 
gence brought to him, eagerly desired to be taken 
to the monument. The entrance having been 
fastened to prevent surprise, he vtras drawn up 
through the window with cords, by the queen and 
two female attendants, the only persons whom 
she dared to trust. The spectators melted into 
tears, when they beheld the dying Antony, covered 
with blood, stretching out his hands to Cleopatra^ 
and raising his body as if to aid her e£Forts : even 
the callous heart of the queen was at length 
touched for the fate of a hero, whose passion for 
her had proved his destruction: having placed 
him on a bed in the monument, she wept over 
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liim with unfeigned and impassioned sorrow^ 
while her soul was rent by a too late remorse. 
Generous even in deaths Antony seemed to have 
lost in his efforts to console her the sense of her 
guilt and of his own concUtton, while, without 
uttering either reproach or complaint> he exhorted 
her to use every means for her security; and, 
among the friends of Octavius, to trust only Fro* 
culeius. Calling for wine, be implored his tnis^ 
tress rtdicr to rejoice in the recoUection of his 
'past fietictty, than to aAict herself with the pre# 
vent reverse of hiB fortunes. His speech failing 
liim, he grasped tbe hand of Ckopatra in bis, and^ 
fixing his eyea tenderly on hers^ while deatk 
teemed depvived by love of its pangs, he gently 
breathed his last. 

It was at this instant that Proculeius, whom 
Octavius had deputed to confer with the queen of 
Egypt, arrived before the monument : at the sight 
of die sword yet reeking with the Uood of An- 
t<my, and at tbe recital of what had past, he dis- 
adved into tears. Octavius, desirous of seizii^ 
the person of Qeopatra to ghee his driumph, and 
apprebensbreof Josing her immense treasures, had^ 
by his agents, ^red no insinuations that might 
tempt her ambition or flatter her pride. Cleo* 
patra demanded that her kingdom might be se- 
cured to her children ; in reply to which she waa 
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exhorted by Proculeius to confide wholly in his 
master. A second officer arrived charged with 
new proposals^ and having contrived to fix the at- 
tention of the queen, who conversed with him 
through an aperture in the monument, Proculeiu^ 
in the mean time, by the aid of a scaling ladder, 
entered through the window by which Antony 
had been admitted. One of the attendants turning; 
and perceiving him, exclaimed aloud, ^ Wretched 
Cleopatra, thou art now indeed lost !' I'he queen 
attempted suddenly to plunge into her bosom % 
dagger which hung from her girdle, but Pro* 
culeius, seizing her liands, wrested from her the 
weapon, and shook her robe lest poison should be 
concealed in its folds. Epaphroditus was then 
commissioned by Octavius to take charge of the 
royal captive, whom he had orders strictly to 
guard from the means of self-destruction, and to 
treat with all possible gentleness and respect* 
The gates of Alexandria now opened to the con« 
•queror, who entered the city, conversing familiarly 
with the philosopher Ariaeus^ upon whose arm he 
leaned : he refused to sufier the prostration of the 
people, to whom he granted a pardon, first, as he 
declared,on the account of Alexander their found* 
er ; secondly, for the beauty of their city y and 
thirdly, for the sake of Ariseusi to whom it Had 
giyeu hirtfa. 
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The body of Antony was solicited by variout 
kings and sovereign princesj who desired to honour 
it with funeral rites ; but, at the earnest request of 
Cleopatra, the privilege of interring it was grant* 
cd to her, an office ^ndbich she performed with mi' 
perial magnificence aiid expence* She received aa 
intimation soon after the funeral, that Octavius dtp 
signed her a visit : foreseeing an this interview 
the decision of heir fate, she prepared for his re- 
ception with a beating heart. Having caused 
her apartment to be adorned with various pic** 
tures of Julius Caesar, his predecessor, she attired 
herself in a thin, loose, mourning robe, disposed 
with studied, yet negligent grace, and, reclining oa 
9 couch in an attitude of pensive sadness, waited 
the coming of Octavius. Starting, on his eo* 
france, from her position, with dishevelled hair 
und eyes swimming in tears, her air languishing^ 
her voice faultering and tremulous, she sunk half 
fainting at his feet. Octavius, touched with comr 
.passion, raised and supported her to a seat; whitef 
addressing him by the title of her lord and master, 
she implored his compassion in a speech prepared 
for the occasion, reminded him of his predecessor, 
to whom she owed her crown and dignity, lamenl- 
•ed the loss of his protection, and flattered herself 
with seeing him restored in his adopted son and 
Successor. Oct9viu» listened witli dowtkcasi 
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eyesi while, essaying every art to move him, she 
afiected to excuse her conduct towards Antony, 
on the plea of constraint and fear* Her justi- 
fication being interrupted by her guest, whose 
patience began to be exhausted, she had recourse 
to submission, prayers, and tears, ofiering to put 
into his hands an inventory of her treasures, and 
to throw herself entirely on his mercy* One of 
her treasurers, present at the interview, accused 
her, with a view of making court to due vie* 
tor, of having secreted many of her most va* 
kiabk jewels* Thrown off her guard by a 
lemerity to wl^h ^e bad been so little ac- 
customed, she seized the treasurer by the hair, 
and repeatedly struck him in the face. Oc« 
tavitts, smiluig at her transport, endeavoured to 
pacify her; when, recollecting herself and apolc^- 
gising for her vehemence, she added meanness Hb 
duplicity, and protested that she had reserved 
only some female ornaments, as presents to his 
wife and his sister Octavi^ through whose inter- 
cession she hoped to receive clemency* Per- 
suaded from this eircumstance that she had re- 
linquished any design against her life^ Octavius 
sought to sooth and encourage her, by declaring, 
that whatever she had thought proper to reserve 
ihotti^^be. left to her discrctioa, and fliat she m%fat 
assure herself of faonourabie treatment. He then 
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departed,, pleased with the interview, and per« 
suaded that he had imposed on the discqrnmentt 
and quieted the apprehensionsi of his captive. 

Cleopatra, feeling herself le$8 satisfied, suspected 
the sincerity of her visitor : shortly after she re« 
ceived a new intimation from Dobbella, that hi$ 
^a$ter, about to return into Syria, proposed to 
^end her before him, accompanied by her children. 

The dread of being led in triumph to Rome 
again seized her, and once more she determined 
to die. Having requested to' be allowed to make 
ialast oblation at the tomb of Antony, her demand 
was complied with, and she was conducted with 
her women to the jlace of bis interment ; where, 
having made a theatrical show of sorrow, and 
adorned the monument with garlands, she order- 
ed a bath to be prepared and a splendid supper* 
After the entertainment, one of her domestics, dis- 
guised as a countryman, obtained leave of the 
guards to present to her a basket of iigs, under 
the leaves of which an asp was concealed. Cleo* 
patra received the fruit, rewarded the bearer, ad* 
dressed a letter to Octavius containing an en« 
treaty to be interred with Antony, and applied 
the asp to her veins. 

Thus perished in her fortieth year, twenty-two 
years after her elevation to the throne, a woman 
whoy perverting the bounties of nature, found in 
an inordinate selfishness the destruction she 
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bboured to avert, and received, in the conse- 
quences of her duplicity and perfidy, the just re- 
compence of her crimes. The statues of Antony 
were overthrown, but those of Cleopatra were* 
suffered to remain ; Archibius, who had been long 
in her service, having given to Octavius a thou- 
sand talents, on condition of their being spared. 
After her decease, Egypt was reduced to a pro- 
vince of the Roman empire, and governed by a 
prxfect sent thither from Rome. 

RoIIin'j Ancient History — Bicgrapbium Fitmineum — « 
L\'V€s of Cleopatra and Octa'via^ bj the author of 
fiavid Simple f Cfff • 
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ANN CLIFFORD, 

COUNTESS OF PEMBROKE, DORSET, 4NI> 

MONTGOMERY. 

Ann, daughter and heir of George ClifFordj 
third earl of Cumberland, was bom January 30th, 
1589, in Skipton-Castle, in Craven. Her father 
had, under the reign of Elizabeth, distinguished 
himself by his naval expeditions, on which he had 
expended a great part of his patrimony. In re- 
turn for his services, he was appointed by the 
queen her champion in tilts and tournaments, 
where his dignity, skill, and address, equally excited 
admiratioa Lady Ann Clifford was, on the death 
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of her father, only ten years of age ; but his lost 
was supplied to her by the care and attention of 
an excellent mother, a daughter of the earl of 
Bedford ^ who, aided by her aunt, the countess of 
Warwick, superintended her education. Mr. 
Samuel Daniel, a poet and an historian, was by 
these ladies appointed preceptor to their charge, 
who under his tuition made a considerable pro- 
gress in literary attainments. 

Lady Ann, in February, 1609, married lord Buck-* 
hurst, earl of Dorset, a gallant and accomplished 
nobleman, with whom she lived fifteen years. In 
March, 1624, she was, by the decease of her hus- 
band, left in a state of widowhood, with two 
daughters, Margaret and Isabel, who were af- 
terwards espoused to the earls of Northampton 
and Thanet. 'Six years after this period, she gave 
her hand to Philip Herbert, earl of Pembroke and 
Montgomery. This nobleman, through the fa- 
vour of James, who had succeeded to Elizabeth^ 
possessed, as a reward for his skill in hawking 
and hunting, a large estate of eighteen thousand 
per annum, on which he lived in a style of mag- 
nificence. His stables are said to have vied with 
palaces, and his falconry, in which he chiefly 
prided himself, was furnished at an immense ex- 
pence. In his private life he was characterised by 
gross ignorance and vice, while his public cha- 
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facter is, by the noble historian of those unfbrttt^ 
nate times, branded with ingratitude and tergiyer* 
tation. 

Of the inducements of lady Ann for forming a 
connection with a man $o worthless, there is no 
account : it is certain that, for near twenty years, 
her life was by his conduct considerably embit* 
tered } and that by his dissolute manners she was 
at length compelled to separate herself from him ; 
till, in January, 1649, death Relieved her from fet- 
ters which had become nearly intolerable. 

About this period she became possessed of ant 
-ample fortune. Her succession, on the decease 
of her fadier, to the Clifford estates, had been dis- 
puted by an uncle, who inherited fhe title : an 
award, to which she had never submitted, had, oa 
this occasion, been given against her by James I. 
The fortunes, on the demise of her uncle and 
his son, reverted to her, increased by the large 
jointures which she had received from her mar- 
riages. Having sketched a plan for her future 
life, she determined to retire to the north, and ex«> 
pend her income on her own estates. 

Five noble castles had in ancient times been 
possessed by the earls of Cumberland, in the three 
counties of Yorkshire, Westmoreland, and Cum* 
berland ; Skipton, Pendragon, Appleby, Broug- 
iiam, and Brough : also a sixth fortified seat in 
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Vlilch they sometimes resided. These castles^ 
-which during the civil war had greatly suffef- 
ed, were falling to decay. The countess^ on 
coming into the possession of her estates^ resolv- 
td en repairing and furnishing the fortresses of 
Jher ancestors : this design was, during the years 
1657 and 1658, completed 5 when over the gate 
of each castle was placed the following inscrip- 
tion : " This -castle was repaired by the lady Ann 
Clifford, countess dowager of Pembroke, in the 
year — --, after the main part of it had lain 
ruinous ever since 1 648, when it was demolished 
almost to the ground by the parliament then sit- 
. ting at Westminster, because it had been a gar- 
rison in the civil wars. is. LViii. 12. lavs deo." 
Oliver Cromwell was, about this period, at the 
. head of the state : his usurpations and his hypo- 
crisy had inspired the countess with an aversion 
to his character, which she took little pains to 
conceal. Her friends, aware of the jealpus tem- 
per of the protector, advised her to be less lavish 
in buildings Tiinting, that there was cause to fear 
that her castles would be no sooner rebuilt, than 
orders would be sent to demolish them. • Let 
him,' said she with spirit, * destroy them if he 
will ; he shall surely find, that as often as he de-. 
5troys I will rebuild them, while he leaves me a 
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•hilling In mj pocket.' On another occadon, she 
likewise manifested her high spirit and contempt 
for Cromwell. In receiving her rights, she had^ 
by the misconduct oi negligence of her unci?, 
been involved in a tedious suit of law. Cromwell, 
informed of the affair by the opposite party, offer- 
ed liis mediation, which was by the countess 
haughtily rejected. * What,' said she, * does he 
suppose that I, who refused to submit to king 
James, will submit to him ?' Whether from re- 
spect to her character, or from the influence of 
her numerous Mends, it is cert^n the protector 
shewed no resentment on these occasions : the 
castles and esutes of the countess remained mi- 
injured. Her aversion to Cromwell seems to have 
originated in principle rather than in party : being 
pressed by her friends, after the restoration, to ap- 
pear at court, she testified an unqualified dislike 
to the spirit of the government of Charles ; ' By 
no means,' replied she to their intreaties, ' unless 
I may be allowed to wear blinkers,' 

Another instance of her independent spirit .is 
worthy of being perpetuated. Sir Joseph Wil- 
liamson, when secretary of state to Charles II. 
named to the countess in a letter, a candidate foe 
the borough of Appleby. Disdaining to be dic- 
tated to on such an occasion, she returned him 
the following spirited and lacqnic i:^ly : " I hare 
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been bullied by an usurper, I ha^e been neglecjt« 
ed by a court, but I will not be dictated to by a 
subject. Tour man shaVt stand. Ann Dorset, 
Pembroke, and Montgomery.'* 

The churches belonging to the villages on her 
estates having been beaten down, or converted to 
other purposes, she repaired and rebuilt them. 
Her expences in building were estimated at forty 
thousand pounds. She divided the year into pe- 
riods, residing in turn at each of her castles, thus 
superintending the whole of her estates, and car- 
rying blessings in her train. The patroness of 
the distressed, her ear and her heart were open to 
their complaints ; her expanded mind and liberal 
fortune were in unison ; none implored relief 
from her in vain. To occasional acts of benefi- 
cence she added permanent endowments, among 
which she founded two hospitals. 

By the side of the road between Penrith and 
Appleby, appears an affecting nK>nument of her 
filial gratitude. On this spot she. had last parted 
with a beloved mother, a separation she was ac- 
customed to recal to her mind with tender sor- 
row,- and in commemoration of which she erected 
a pillar, its base a stone table, known in the coun- 
try by the nam^ of Countess Pillar^ on which were 
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engraven her arms, a sun-dial, and the following 
inscription : 

** This pillar was erected in the year 1656, by 
Ann, countess dowager of Pembroke, for a me- 
morial of her last parting in this place with her 
good and pious mother, Margaret, countess dowa- 
ger of Cumberland, on the second of April, 1616. 
In memory whereof she hath left an annuity of 
four pounds, to be distributed to the poor of the 
parish of Brougham, every second day of April 
for ever, upon the stone table placed hard by. 
LAVS DEoV* 

The establishment of the countess's household 
accorded with her liberal mind ; her servants 
were the children of her tenants, who, if they be- 
haved well, were sure of a provision : to her wo- 
men, when they married, she gave small portions. 
She was a lover of learning, and a patroness of 
learned men. In gratitude to her tutor, she erect- 
ed a monument to his memory in the church at 
Beckington, near Philips-Norton, Somersetshire. 
She also raised a monument to the memory of 
Spenser. Her liberality was experienced by se- 
veral of the ejected ministers, among whom may 
be mentioned King, afterwards bishop of Chi- 
chester ; also Duppa and Morley, both afterwards 
bishops of Winchester, to each of whom she al- 
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lowed four pounds per annum. During their 
distresses abroad, being informed that a sum of 
money would be more serviceable to them than 
the annuities, she remitted a thousand pounds to 
be divided among them. . 

At Bearmky she restored and repaired an alms- 
house, built and endowed by her mother. On the 
23d of April, 1651, she laid the first stone of an 
hospital,: founded at Appleby in Westmoreland^ 
for a governess and twelve widows, which was 
finished in the three following years ; and for the 
endowment of which she purchased the manor of 
Brougham, and the lands of St. Nicolas, near 
Appleby. This establishment being completed, 
the pensioners were placed by the countess in 
their several apartments, in which their benefac* 
tress frequently dined with them : she also enter- 
tained them once a month at her own table, and 
conversed with them with an engaging familiarity* 

At Temple Soureby in Westmoreland, she pur- 
chased lands, value eight pounds per annum, for 
repairing the church, school-house, town-hall, and 
bridge at Appleby. At the rebuilding of the 
church at Appleby, she caused a vault to be made 
at the north-east corner of the chapel for her own 
sepulture, on which she expended seven hundred 
pounds, and over which was erected a monument 
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of black and white marble. Haying repaired a 
part of the steeple and church at Skipton in Cra* 
ven, she raised there a superb monument to the 
memory of her father. 

Her prudence in the management of her affairs 
was exemplary: bishop Rainbow^ speaking on 
this subject, calls her *' a perfect mistress of fore- 
cast and aftercast.** Her economy and exactness 
in her acconnts were the support of a generosify 
truly deserving of the name. In each of her castles 
was an office where her receipts and disburse- 
ments were entered with commercial punctuality* 
The account of her more private benefactions wa^ 
kept by herself with so much precision, diat, on a 
comparison with her public accounts, she had at 
once a complete view of the state of her afiairs« 
To vain and frivolous gratifications she allowed 
nothing : the regular form in which the expence^ 
of her family ran, under the ardcle necessaries^ 
made every year a check upon that which suc- 
ceeded it. The spirit and firmness with which 
she defended her rights, doubtless preserved her, 
in those fluctuating and relaxed times, from many 
contentions. A lesser instance after those before 
mentioned, may serve still farther to illustrate thia 
observation. 

Among the tenants on her estate, it was an 
sumual custom, after paying their rents, to present 
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a hoQn^hen^ generally considered as the steward's 
perquisite, and ever acknowledged as a just claim* 
A rich clothier from Halifax, whose name was 
Murgatroyd, having taken a tenement near Skip- 
tpn, was called upon by the steward for his boon- 
hen. This he refused to pay \ the countess there- 
fore conmienced a suit against him, which, thi^ 
parties being alike inflexible, was carried into, 
length. The countess established her claim at the 
^xpence of two hundred pounds, when, the affair 
being decided, she invited the defendant to dinner. 
The hen was served up as a first dish. * Com^ 
^^ said the countess, drawing it towards her^ 
< l^t i|5 now be friends % since you aUo^^r the hen^ 
to be dressed at my table» we will, if you pl^as^^ 
divide it between us*' 

The imderstanding of this lady had receive^ 
considerable cultivation; of h^r it was said hu- 
mourously by Dr. Donn— * that she knew how to. 
<;onverse on all subjects, from predestination to, 
sjiea-silk.' Her chief delight waa in the study of 
history, by which she was led to examine that of 
her ancestors. There had been few scenes of 
public life, in which her progenitors, the Veteri- 
ponts and Cliffords, an active race of men, had 
not been engaged. The countess employed learn- 
ed men, at a great expence, to make collections. 

S4 
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from the records in the Tower, the rolls, and 
other depositories of public papers, towards xna« 
terials for a history of those two powerful northerly 
families, which, being fairly transcribed, filled v 
diree large volumes. This work, containing a 
great variety of original characters engaged oix 
important occasions, is still at Appleby castle, 
among the family records. 

While thus intent on perpetuating the honouQr 
of her ancestors, she instituted a severe restraint 
on her own actions : an entrance of the transac*^ 
tions of every day was made under her inspec* 
don, in a large folio volume, kept by a confidential 
secretary $ a work still extant, and in the hands 
of the earl of Thanet. A regular attrition to the 
forms of religion occupied a great part of her 
time ; she was. particularly conversant with the 
Scriptures, and ezemplied in her conduct the be* 
nevolent morality of Jesus Christ. Brought up in 
the church of England, she rigidly adhered to its 
ceremonials, amidst menaces of sequestration from 
the ruling powers, whom on this, as on other oc- 
casions> her lofty spirit held at defiance. 

Her manner of living was simple, and nearly 
parsimonious : abstemious in her diet, she "was ac- 
customed to boast that she had scarce ever tasted 
I wine or physic ; her active and temperate life pre- 
serving the vigour and soundness of her constitu- 
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iSotu Her dress> in the later periods of her life, 
.'^as a close habit of plain black serge. Her re- 
tinue, calculated for use rather than for parade, 
bespoke the same moderation^ Two ladies, well 
educated, constantly resided with her, in whose 
conversation she relaxed from her graver pursuits. 
In her library, stored with the best writers, she 
gratified a liberal curiosity, and indulged her ar«- 
dour for knowledge. . 

Her rational and exemplary life was extended 
to an advanced period ; she survived her second 
husband twenty-six years, a blessing and an orna- 
ment'to her country, and expired in her castle at 
Brougham, March 23d, 1675, after a few days' 
illness, in the eighty-sixth year of her age. She 
was interred April 1 4th, at Appleby, in West- 
moreland, under the monument she had erected; 
Her funeral sermon was preached at Appleby, by 
Dr. Edward Rainbow, bishop of Carlisle, from 
a verse in the Provierbs of Solomon — " Every 
wise woman buildeth her house." . In her ended 
the Clifford family, whose estates, by the marriage 
of her daughter Margaret to the earl of Thanet, 
reverted to the family of Tufton. 

Lady Ann Clifford is described by Mr. Pennant*" 

-- ■■ •--■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' • • ■ 

* In his Tour, 
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as the most eminent character of her times, for in<» 
tellectual accomplishments, for spirit, magnifi- 
cence> and benevolence. He also mentions two 
portraits of this lady, both full length, in a familY 
picture in Skipton castle. In one she is drawn at 
tlurteen years of age, in the other during middle 
life in her widowhood. In the first of these pic- 
tures is a representation of the books read by per- 
sons of rank and fashion at that period, among 
which are Eusebius, St. Augustine, sir Philip 
Sidney's Arcadia, Godfrey of Boulogne, the 
French Academy, Camden, Ortelius, and Agrippa 
on the Vanity of Occult Sciences. Above are the 
heads of Mr. Samuel Daniel, her tutor, and 
Mrs. Ann Taylor, her governess. The books in 
the second picture consist of the Bible, Charron on 
Wisdom, and pious treatises : also a treatise on 
distillation and medicine. From this enumera- 
tion the studies of the countess in the different 
periods of her life may be inferred. 

A narrative, or rather journal, of her own life 
was left by the countess, consisting principally of 
minute details of the petty occurrences of a re- 
tired life, the greater number of which are tedious,, 
uniform, and but little interesting In this ma- 
nuscript she describes her own mental and per- 
sonal endowments: •* I was very happy," says 
she^ ^ in my first constitution both of mind and 
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I>ody. I resembled equally both fatlier and m<K 
ther : the colour of my eyes was blacky like my 
father'85 the form and aspect of them quick and 
lively, like my mother's. My hair brown and 
thick, and so long that it reached the calf of my 
legs, with a peak of hair on my forehead, and ^ 
dimple on my chin. Full cheeks, like my father^ 
and a round face like my mother's. An exquisite 
shape of body resembling my father. But now 
time and age have ended all these beauties, to be 
compared to the gras&of the field. — I have passe4 
the sixty-third year of my age. The perfections 
of my mind surpassed those of my body. I had 
a strong and copious memory, a sound judgment^ 
a discerning spirit, and an imagination so strong 
that many times even my dreams and apprehen* 
sions beforehand proved to be true ^ sa that old 
Mrr John Denham, a great astronomer,, who lived 
in my father's house, would often say that I ha4 
much in me in nature to shew, that the sweet in- 
fluence of the Pleiades and the bands of Orion, 
mentioned in Job, were powerful both at my cojv 
ception and nativity." She goes on to speak o£ 
** sucking from her dear mother the milk of good* 
Bess, which made her mind grow strong against 
the storms of fortune." She informs us that in 
Ker childhood, by means of her aunt Warwick^ 
she was much beloved by queen Elizabeth*. 
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Her escipe from various perils is thus record' 
ed : ''In my infancy and youth, and a great part 
of my life, I have escaped many dangers, both by 
fire and water, by passage in coaches and fails 
from horses, by burning fevers, and excessive ex- 
tremity of bleeding, many times to the great ha- 
zard of my life. All which, and many wicked 
devices of my enemies, I have passed through mi<* 
raculously, and much the better by the help of 
the prayers of my dear mother, who incessantly 
begged of God for my safety and preservation*" 

The following account of her marriage life 
may not be unacceptable to the reader. " I was 
bom a happy creature in mind, body, and for- 
tune, and those two lords, to whom I was after- 
wards by the Divine Prpvidence married, were 
worthy noblemen as any then in this^ kingdom ; yet 
it was my misfortune to have contradicrions and 
crosses with both. With my first lord about the 
desire he had to make me sell my rights in the 
lands of my ancient inheritance, which I never 
would consent to, insomuch as this was the cause 
of long contention^; as also for his profuseness 
in consuming his estate, and some other -extrava^- 
gances. With my second lord becausemy youngest 
daughter, the lady Elizabeth Sackville, would not 
be brought to marry one of his youngest sons, and 
that I would uot relinqui^ my interest in &f£. 
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tfconsand pounds (being part of her portion) out 
of my lands in Craven : nor did there want divers 

m 

malicious ill-willers to blow and foment the coals 
of dissension between us. — So as, in both their 
Hfe-times, the marble pillars of Kjiowle in Kenti 
and Wilton in Wiltshire, were to me oftentimes 
but the gay arbor of anguish. A wise man, that 
knew the insides of my fortune, would often say, 
that I lived in both these my lords' great families 
as' the river of Roan rims through the lake of 
Geneva, without mingling its streams with the 
lake ; for I gave myself up to retire*dness as much 
as I couW, and made good books and virtuous 
thoughts my companions, which can never discern 
affliction, nor be daunted when it unjustly happens; 
And by a happy genius I overcame all these trou^ 
bles, the prayers of my blessed modier helping mc 
therein.'*^ 

On the 18th and 20th of January, 1616-17, the 
countess was brought before king James^ in 
Whitehall, to give her consent to the award 
which James intended to make (and afterwards 
executed) of the lands of her inheritance. This 
having refused to do, she was involved by her op- 
position in many difficulties and vexations* 

Soon after the decease of her first husband, she 
had the small-pox, from which^ after the most 'uo' 
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ninent danger, she eseaped with life, but widt, 
the destruction of her beauty* 

In speaking of the characters of her two hus-* 
bands, ** The first,** says she, " was in his na« 
ture of a just mind, of a sweet disposition, and 
Tery vafiant in his own person- He had great 
advantages in breeding, by the wisdom of hia 
grandfather, Thomas Sackville, earl of Dorset^, 
and lord-high-treasurer c^ England, who was held 
one of the wisest men of his time, by which 
means he (L e. her husband) was so good a scho* 
br, in all manner of learning, that in his youtfa> 
when in the university of Oxford, of which his. 
grandfather was the chancellor, fhere was none 
of the young nobility or students that excelled 
him. He was a good patriot to his country, and 
well beloved in it v much esteemed by the parlia* 
ments that sat m his time ; and so great a lover of 
scholars and soldiers, that, with excessive bounty 
towards them, or any of worth who were in dis* 
tress, he did much diminish his estate,, also with 
prodigality in housekeeping, and other noble ways, 
at court, as tilting, masqueing, and the like. By 
prince Henry, then alive, and nuich addicted to* 
these noble exercises^he was well beloved." 

Her second husband, who died 1650, is thus 
described by her i ** He was no scholar^ having. 
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passed but three or four months at Oxford, when 
he was taken thence> after hts father's death, in 
the latter end of the reign ot Elizabeth, to follow 
the court, judging himself fit for that kind of life 
when not passing sixteen years old. Yet he was 
of quick apprehension, sharp understanding, very 
crafty withal, of a discerning spirit, but a choleric 
nature, increased by the office he held of cham-^ 
berlain to the king. He was never out of £ng* 
land but two months, when he went into France 
with other lords, in 1625, to attend queen Mary> 
when coming over to marry king Charles. He 
was one of the greatest noblemen of his time in 
England, and well beloved throughout the realm«'^ 

JBallard'j British Ladiei — Gilpin's Accotmt of a manw 
script life of Mr^ Sedgetujick (<written by bimsglf)^ 
secretary to the countess of Pembroke* 
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Mr. William Rafto;n, the father o£ Gather, 
line, a native of Kilkenny in Ireland, was educat<» 
ed for the law j but,^ having attached himself to the 
fortunes of James 11. and entered into his service 
when Jaines was in Ireland, he forfeited to the 
crown a considerable paternal estate* After the 
battle of the Boyne, he still adhered to his ma- 
fter> through whose recommendati(>% and his 
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0wn merits he obtained a captain's commission lii; 
die service of Lewis XIV. Having afterwards 
procured a pardon from the English t:oart^ he 
came to London, where he married the daughter 
of a respectable citizeA* Several children were 
the fruit of this union. 

Catherine, who was bom in 1711,, gave early 
promise of talents for the stage. Her humour, 
and agreeable manner of singing lively, spint- 
ed, songs, recommended her to the notice of 
Colley Gibber, then manager of Drury-lane, to 
whom she had been introduced by some friends^ 
She was immediately engaged by Gibber, cm a 
smiall salary. She first appeared in boy's clothes^ 
in the character of a page,, in the tragedy of Mi- 
thridates, king of Pontus, when she merely sung a 
song, which met with applause. She was at this* 
time (1728) seventeen years of age. During the 
same season, she attracted particular attention^ 
from the audience,, in the part of Phillida, in 
Gibber's " Love.in a Riddlei'* A popular pre- 
judice against the author had predetermined the 
fate of tlus play ; on which occasion a compliment 
was paid to the rising merit of Catherine, which, 
on the ensuing night, the presence of the royal^ 
family could not command : whenever she appear- 
ed on the stage, the clamours against the authoc 
were suspended. 
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In 1731 she burst upon the public in the full 
lustre of comic excellence, in the part of Nell, ia 
" The Devil to, pay, or the Wives metamorphoi- 
ed," a farce, by CoUey Gibber. Her success in 
this character procured her salary to be doubled^ 
established her reputation with the town, and 
placed the piece in the constant list of acting 
farces. 

In 1732 she married G. Clive, esq. brother to 
JMr. Baron Clive. These nuptials appear not to 
^ve proved fortunate : . a separation soon took 
place : yet, in a situation thus delicate and ex* 
posed, Mrs. CliVe preserved an unhlemiahed cha^ 
jracter. 

After eontmuing on the stage, the ornament of 
her profession, and the delight of the public, more 
than forty years, she retired with dignity, her 
powers unimpaired, in 1769* On taking leave of 
the audience, she spoke an epilogue, written by 
Horace Walpole, near whom she fixed her re- 
sidence, at Strawberry-hill, Twickenham. Iii this, 
situation, she continued to enjoy healthy ease», 
good-humour, and independence. 

She introduced upon the stage, at different be- 
nefits of her own, several little pieces, not devoid 
of merit: " Bayes in Petticoats^' 8vo. 1753., 
*' Every "Woman in her Humour/* 1760, not 
printed. ** The Faithful Irish Woman/* i7A5j| 
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not printed. " Island of Slaves,** 1761, -not 
printed. The latter is nearly a literal translation 
of Marivaux's ** Isle des Esclaves" executed, as * 
confessed by herself, by a gentleman, at her r^-^ 
quest. She died December 6th, 1785. 
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Catherine, daughter of captain David Trofe>. 
ter, a native of Scotland, and a naval c^cer in the 
reign of Charles II. was bom in London^ August 
16th, 1679. Captain Trotter, distinguished for 
his probity and integrity by the epithet of I!>onest 
DaviJ, was highly favoured by the king asid hi» 
brother the .duke of York. He had served the 
royal cause both by sea and land, with courage 
and gallantry, and was styled by }^mes, earl of 
Perth, lord high chancellor of Scotland, " an or- 
nament to his country «^ paving been sent ta 
convoy the fleet of the Turkish company, an ex- 
pedition that it was expected would prove highly 
advantageous to Ms fortunes, he was seized at 
Scandaroon with the plague which raged there^ 
and of which he expired* 

His death was an irrepara^ loss to his family, 
whom the cupidity of the ship's officers defrauded 
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of his effects, to a considerable amount : a gold- 
smith, in whose hands the greater part of his re- 
maining property was lodged, becoming a bank- 
rupt, completed their distress. The admiralty, 
in consideration of the merit of captain Trotter, 
and the misfortunes of his family, settled on them 
a pension, by the order of the king, which con- 
tinued during his life. On his decease, the pension 
ceased, for which deprivation the family received 
no compensation till the reign of queen Ann, who 
granted to the widow the annual sum of twenty 
pounds, which was paid by the duchess of Marl- 
borough into the hands of Dr. Burnet, bishop of 
Salisbury, till the removal of the duchess from 
court, and afterwards through other channels. 

Captain Trotter left two daughters, the elder 
of whom afterwards married Dr. Inglis, physi- 
cian-general to the army. Mrs. Trotter, whose 
maiden name was Ballenden, was nearly related to 
the nobleman of that name, and to the families of 
Maitland duke of Lauderdale, and Drummond 
earl of Perth. Catherine, the younger daughter,^ 
was, on the death of her father, by which the cir- 
cumstances of her family were greatly reduced, 
still a child. She had given an early indication 
of genius by some extemporary verses on an inci- 
dent, which, passing in the street, excited her at* 
tention. Several of her relations and friends hap-» 
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pened to be present on this occasion, among: 
whom was her uncle^ a naval commander. This- 
g!entlema% greatljr struck by such a proof of ob- 
eenration^. facility, and talent, in a child> observed^, 
with what pleasure would the father of Catherine 
(who himself possessed a peculiar taste and pas-^ 
tton for poetry) have witnessed, had he been liv-- 
ang, this unpremeditated effusion. 

Catherine^ by application and industry, made 
herself mistress of the French language without 
any instructor ; she also taught herself to write- 
in the study of the Latin grammar and logic, sher 
had some assistance; of the latter she drew up 
an abstract for her own use. Thoi^h educated 
in the principles of the reformation, she imbibedj. 
from an early intercourse with some catholic fa- 
milies of distinction,^ a prejudice in favour of their 
faith.; and, after conferring, on the doctrines in 
dispute with several eminent and learned mi- 
nisters of the church of England,, who failed ta 
convince her, she entered into the Romish com-^ 
munion, in which she remained for some years. 

In 1693, being then only fourteen years of 
age, she addressed some lines to Mr. Bevil Hig- 
gons, onhis sickness and recovery from the small- 
pox. She produced also a tragedy,, in her se- 
venteenth year, entitled, " Agnes de Castro,!* 
which was acted with applause at the Theatre-^ 
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Toyal^ in 1696, and published, but without her 
name, the following year, with a dedication to the 
earl of Dorset and Middlesex, in which the au- 
thor declares, that this offspring of her early muse 
owed its publication to his lordship's judgment, to 
which it had been submitted. Agnes de Castro 19 
founded on a French novel printed in Paris, 1688, 
and translated into English by Mrs. Behn. 

In 1697 our youthful dramatist complimented 
Mr. Congreve, on his ** Mourning Bride," in an 
elegant copy of verses, in return for which she 
received a very flattering epistle, wherein Mr. 
Congreve expresses his mortification and regret, 
that the poem arrived too late to be prefixed to 
the publication of his tragedy. ** All the satis- 
faction that I can take," adds he, ^^ and all the 
sacrifice that I make to you, is only to stifle some 
verses on the same subject, which were printed 
with it, and which now, I assure you, shall never 
appear. Since I am deprived of the recommend- 
ation you designed me, I will be obliged to 
no other, till I have some future opportunity 
of preferring yours." These reciprocal civili- 
ties gave rise to an acquaintance tetween the 
parties. 

In 1698 "The Fatal Friendship, a tragedy, 
composed by Catherine Trotter," was performed 
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lit tbe New Theatre^ LincoWs-inn-iields, and 
printed, the same year, in quarto, with a dedica- 
tion to the princess Anne of Denmark. This 
play, which is said to possess considerable merltt 
was received with great approbation. Various 
complimentary poems were addressed to the writer 
on the occasion, and prefixed to its publication. 
Among them was one sent anonymously by Mr. 
John Hughes, author of ** The Siege of Damas- 
cus.** Mr. George Farquhar likewise expressed 
his satisfaction with this piece, and soon after 
complimented the author with a copy of his first 
comedy, accompanied by a letter written in a 
high strain of gallantry and panegyric. 

On the death of Mr. Dryden, in 1701, Mrs. 
Trotter united with several other ladies in paying 
to his memory a poetical tribute, in a joint pro- 
duction, entitled, ** The Nine Muses ; or Poems 
written by so many Ladies on the Death of the late 
famous John Dryden, Esq.'* In the same year 
she also produced a comedy, ** Love at a LosSj 
or most Votes carry it •," acted at the Theatre- 
royal, published in 4to. and dedicated to lady Piers, 
wife to sir George Piers, an oflS^cer of high rank 
under the duke of Marlborough. This lady, with 
whom Mrs. Trotter lived in habits of friendship, 
possessed a taste for literature and the fine arts« 
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The author being absent from London^ her 
comedy was so incbrrecdy printed, that, had it 
been practicable, she would gladly have 8uppress>- 
ed the edition. It was many years afterwards re- 
vised by Mrs. Trotter, and considerably altered, 
with a view of bringing it again upon the stage, 
under the title of ** The Honourable Deceivers, 
or all right at last." This -purpose w^s never 
effected. Towards the latter end of 1701, Mrs. 
Trotter brought upon the stage, at Drury-lane, 
" The Unhappy Penitent," a tragedy, which was 
printed in 4to. with a dedication to Charles lord 
Halifax. The author, in her dedication, expresses 
a doubt whether love is a passion sufficiently sub- 
lime to form a proper subject for the tragic muse. 
It may be observed, in reply to this scruple, thjit 
love, on such occasions, is never pourtrayed un- 
mixed with the severer passions ; nor can it be de» 
nled that love, in chaste and elevated minds, is 
an heroic sentiment. Some complimentary lines 
were prefixed to this performance, by lady Piers. 

Mrs. Trotter's attention to the drama did not 
prevent her from cultivating graver studies. She 
took a peculiar pleasure and interest in metaphy- 
sical enquiries', so captivating to an acute and in- 
quisitive mind; and, enlisting under the banner of 
Mr. Locke, composed a defence of his Essay on 
th« Human Understanding, in reply to soiue 
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anonymous * strictures to vhich it had given rise% 
Mrs. Trotter was at this period only two-and« 
twenty years of age. Her Defence was written 
in December, 1701, and published anonymously 
in the following May. The writer concealed her 
name, lest the knowledge of her sex and youth 
should produce a prejudice against her perform- 
ance. She seems also to have felt an apprehen- 
sion of being known to Mr. Locke, under the 
presumptuous title of his defender : in a prelimi- 
nary address to him, she calls her performance 
** a bold unlicensed undertaking," and declares 
she had not ventured its publication *' without 
much apprehension and awe of his displeasure." 
In a letter to George Burnet, esq. of Kemnay, a 
gentleman with whom she frequently correspond- 
ed, she writes — ** I am more afraid of appearing 
before him I defend, than of the public censure ^ 
and, chiefly for the honour I bear to him, resolve 
to conceal myself." 

Her precautions, as is usual in these cases, 
proved ineffectual : her name was discovered, when 
•he received from Mr. Locke, through' the hands 
of his cousin, Mr. King, afterwards lord chan- 
cellor, a present of books, and a letter of praise 
and acknowledgment. ** Give me leave to assure 

* By Dr. Tkomas Burnet, master of the Charter-housr. 
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yott,** says Mr. Locke, ^' that as the rest of the 
world take notice of the strength and clearness of 
your reasoning, so I cannot but be extremely sen- 
sible that it was employed In my defence* Tou 
have herein not only vanquished my adTersary» 
but reduced me also absolutely under your power^ 
and left no desire more strong in xne, than that 
of meeting with some opportunity to assure you 
with what respect and submission I am, 8cc»^ 
Mrs. Trotter, in her ^Defence of the Essay on the 
Understanding,'' endeavours to prove that the 
doctrine of materialism was not inconsistent with 
that of revelation, nor with the hope of a future 
existence, which rested not on the notion of an 
immaterial soul. 

Mrs. Burnet, wife to the celebratetl prelate of 
that name, addressed Mrs. Trotter on her D^- 
fence, and assured her of the approbation which 
her performance had received from the bishc^, Mr. 
Norris, and other excellent judges. << It is not,** 
she adds, <* without difficulty some can believe,, 
that any one not bred to science, and logic in par- 
ticular,, could be capable of such clear and clpse 
reasoning.'* 

Mrs. Trotter, while on a visit at Salisbury,'<'at 
the latter end of the year 1701, thus writes td. 
Mr. George Burnet, in a letter dated December 
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anonymous ♦ ,^ ««** w««^» whom I saw 

Mrs. Trott' , -^^ palace to wait on his lady. 

twenty ye/ ^^ ^ ^**®'" *^*J ***^ ^^^^ °^^ ^ 
inDecei/ i» b« vain upon the advantageous 

in the V f^^^ s**^ ^^ "^Y ^*®* P^^y^i especially 
name/ >^» -^* ^^^^^ ' "^^7 Prefer the judgment 
^<y j^iuck persons, to the rash censures of a 
? Jf fl*"^*^**^^- My lord's character is univer- 
X ^ known ; but give me leave to tell you, upon 
/ ^^fnirtievAskr observation of his lady, what every 
tody that knows her does allow, that she has an 
^jrtraoi^^ary clear and solid judgment, the truest 
goodness and prudence, and the most charming 
afiabiUty in her behaviour ; in short, I have met 
with no such perfection in any of my sex.... You 
desired news from me, but this place afibrds 
none 3 and I keep no correspondence with intelli- 
gencers. I can only teU you of an unesqpected 
pleasure I had here. Abel came this way to the 
bath, and complimented the bishop with a con- 
cert, where I was charmed with him enough^ to 
ride six nules after him to lord ArundeFs, for the 
same pleasure, which has only increased my de- 
sire of hearing him.'' 

Mrs*k Ttotter still continuing her attachment to 
th^ Romish church, injured her health by a too 
strict conformity to the severities which it enjoins. 
Her physician. Dr. Denton Nicholas, • a learned 
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Tiious man,, advised het» in a letter dated 

^r i9th^.n039 tOidispeiise'wadithe rigorous 

which she had imposed lu^lon.herseifti and 

ich were destructive to ia constitution origihali]^ 

^eak. ' He desire ber to conmiuhicate his letter^ 
iofT their satisfaction, to lier friends and confesson 
• In the beginning of the year 1.704^ .iMflfiri Trot* 
ter addressed a letter to her friendly physidanl 
nt>on the tiuth of the christian religion, in reply 
to which he oWives ^ ^^ That she had proved 
tmanswerably what she had ondertaken, and had 
done it more clearly and efFectuaUy in half a dieet# 
than Grotius in a whole' voktme i though he difw 
fered froiti her in one point, wh«T«, from lier pte4 
}udicels( in favour of popery, she lessened the an^ 
thority of the Scriptures) making way for die 
traditions of the diurch, &c.** This gentlemaw 
is presumed to be the physician of whom she 
spe^ks^itifa letter to Mr. Burnet, as having beea' 
her instructor in geography*, and by whom shtt) 
had heen kindly furnished with maps, books, and'« 
globes. 

Notwithstanding her predilection for the ca-s 
tholic church, she treated those who diiFeredfrom 
her in opinion with great candour and modera^ 
tion. ** I am sorry, sir," says she, in a letter to. 
Mr. Burnet, " the diiFerence there is between us 
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in the controverted points of reUgboi should abate 
any thing of the little happiness you could find in 
my cdknpany. • For mj part, I consider nothing 
in the opinion of my friendsi but what is likely 
to influence their morab ; and provided they, wor-* 
•hip the true God, and acknowledge the doctrines 
and audioiity of Jesus Christy I think we are suf- 
ficiently united in religious sentiment for all tha 
purposes of friendship. To say truth, I have of late 
almost forgotten all distinction of churches : for 
having had some occasion of observing more than 
before the great growth of infidelity $ that there 
are many who disbelieve, and more who doubt 
that there ever was any divine revelation ; I have 
employed myself much in considering the proofs, 
and defending the truth of the christian religion, 
which has so entirely engaged my concern, that 
vi^en I am with those who sincerely su^nilt to 
ibe authority of Christ, what sense soever they, 
miderstand him in, I am satisfied, and really think 
myself with one of my own communion." These 
sentiments, it must be allowed, are liberal for a 
member of an infallible church. 

Mr. Burnet continued to correspond with Mrs. 
Trotter during his travels. He Mras received at 
Berlin by Sophia Charlotte, queen of Prussia, 
daughter to the princess Sophia, with respects and 
distinction. To the latter princess h^ wrote Ja 
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tetms so advantageous of Mrs. Trotter, that in a 
reply to him from Hanover (dated July 29th9 
1704)> she expressed herself " charmed with the 
tgveeab)e pictuite which be had drawn of the new 
Scotch Sappho, wHo seemed to merit the praises 
he had bestowed on her." 

Mrs. Trotter addressed some lines ta the duke 
of Ma]ilb6rough, in 1704, upon his return from 
Germany, after the battle of Blenheim. This 
poem was botioured. with the approbation of the 
duke and duchess, and of the lord treasurer Go* 
dolphin. In 1706, after the batde of the Ra<^ 
p^ilfies, ^d addressed -|o the duke a second con- 
griitulatory. poenl. - In the same year was acted, 
at the theatre in the Haymarket, *^ The Revolu* 
tion of Sweden,** a tragedy, printed in 4to* with 
a dedication to lady Harriet Godolphin, eldest 
daughter of the duke of Marlborough* In thit 
dedication the writer observes^ diat poetry, as an 
instrument of virtue, may be called a divine art^ 
that it has been cherished by the best governed 
commonwealths, and is worthy of the protection 
of the wise and good. That the particular ten-t 
dency of the present piece was '^ to iiKite a dis- 
interested and resolute care of the public good.** 
Three years before die representation of this tra<-. 
gedy, the first sketch had been communicated hj 
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die author to Mr. Congreve, who tvtumed it witk 
some remarks upon die conduct of the drama, 
which were published by Dc Bicdi. The plot 
turoed upon die Revbfauion in Sweden, under 
Gustarua .Erickson. 

Doubts had, previous to diis period^ suggested 
diemseln^s to the mind of Mrs. Trotter^ respect- 
ing the Romish religion ; these doubts led her to in- 
vestigate die principles of her belief, to consult di« 
writers on either side, and to confer wiih freedom 
en die subject. Thetesult of. this examination 
was a conviction of the' absurd pretences- of one 
church, and a return info the bosom of the odier<r 
This change took place Ui Hie -b^ginnit^g of die 
year 1701. During die rem^der of herlif^ she 
condnued to acliiere.to'.die doc^iaes of the Re- 
formation* tn the course of her enquiries, she 
discussed, in two letters, the question respecting 
^ a guide in cMtrov^enstes/' This discussion was 
published under the title of *< A Discourse <k>n- 
ceming a Guide in Controversies, in two Letters, 
vrritten to one of the Church of Rome by a Person 
htely converted from that Communion." A pre- 
face was prefixed to this performance by bishop 
.Burnet, who commends the judgment and per- 
spicuity of the writer, with the strength and 
clearness of her reasoning. A second edition of 
the letters igras printed at Edinburgh, 1728, in Svq. 
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- Part of the sununer .of 1707 was passed by 
Mrs. Trotter at Oakham-mills near Ripley, where 
$he frequently met with a Mr. Fenn, a respect-* 
able young clergyman» on a visit to his friends in 
the neighbourhood ^ who, becoming enamoured of 
her fine qualities, offered to her his hand and 
heart. She was induced to decline this proposal, 
from a prior attachment to Mr. Cockbum, with 
iriiom she had Seen for some time in the habits of 
(rienddiip and corre^ondence. 

In the beginning of 1708 she gave her hand to 
Mr. Cockbum. The graces of her person, her 
talents, and amiable manners, had, previous to 
her marriage, procured her several opportunities 
of an advantageous establishment; but, superior to 
mercenary motives, and, from the purity of her 
mind and habits, disgusted with the profligacy of 
the age, she determined to be guided in her choice 
by those principles of reason and virtue which 
she conceived afibrded the best foimdation for do- 

* 

mestic happiness. > '^ As piety and virtue," says 
Dr. Birch, ** were the ground of their mutual 
affection, so their chief view in their union was 
the improvement of diemselves in the principles 
of all religious and moral excellence." 

Mr. Cockbum was the son of Dr. Cockbum, a 
learned and 'eminent * clergyman of Scotland, at- 
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tatched to the court of St. Germain ; ftn attach* 
meat which he at length relinquished from hi» 
adherence to the protestant religbn. He was 
some time after minister of the episcopal churcb 
at Amsterdam) whence he was collated to the rec-> 
tory of Norshaw in Middlesex, by Dr.* Robinson^ 
bishop of London^ at the recommendation of 
queen Anne> by whom he had been intended for 
one of the bishops of the plantations in America* 
Mr. Cockbum, his son, a. man of extensive learn* 
ing» published in the Weekly MisceUany, a de- 
fence of prime ministers^ in the character and 
under the name of Joseph. He was also the au- 
thor of a treatise on the Mosaic deluge, published 
after his decease. A short time before his mar- 
riage, he had taken orders in the church ; he re- 
ceived soon after the donative of Nayland, in Suf- 
folk, whither he immediately repaired,, leaving 
Mrs. G>ckbum for some time in London. In a 
letter to Mr. Burnet (dated London, September 
10th, 1708) she mentions her husband's journey 
to Nayland in the preceding June* '^ Our affairs,*' 
adds she, '' have not yet suffered me to go to him» 
60 that we have been separatted near three months* 
excepting one week, that he was so kind as to 
come and stay with me^ when I was ill. I am 
now pretty well recovered, and am hastening to 
him as fast as I can ', but I have a great deal of 
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trouble, and some business yet to bustle through^ 
before I can compass it. We have a house in the 
country to furnish, for wliich I must purchase 
most things here — a new work to me, and a very 
expensive one. Hawever I hope to be at Nay- . 
land in lesd than a fortnight.*' 

They continued at Naylaizd but a short time^ 
Mr* Cockburn removing thence to London, to be 
curate of St. Dunstan's church, Fleet-street; where 
he remained till the accession of George I., when^ 
doubtful respecting the propriety of taking the 
oath of abjuration (though he hesitated not to pray 
for the king and family by name), he was com* 
pelled to quit his^ curacy* He suffered, lor the 
ten or twelve following years, great embarrass*- 
ments in supporting hh family. During this pe^^ 
riod, he instructed in the Latin language the 
youth of an academy in Chancery4ane» In 1726^ 
from consulting his father, and the lord-chanp 
cellor King, respecting the meaning and intention 
of the oath, and from reading some papers on the 
:8ubject> which: had faUen into his hands, his sctup* > 
pies w;ere. vanquished, and his mind reconciled to 
.the cohformity required of him. 

In the ensuing year he received an invitation 
to. be minister of the episcopal congregation at 
jy^eideen inJS^otland, which he qualified lums^l£ 
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to accept I and, on the day of the accession of 
George II. preached a sermon to his people on 
die duty and benefit of praying for the govern* 
inent. This sermon, when printed, gave rise to 
some animadversions, to which Mr. Cockburn 
published a reply, with some papers relative to the 
oadi of abjuration. Some time after this circum- 
stance, he was. presented by the lotd-chancellor 
King with the living of Long-Horseley, near 
Morpeth, in Northumberland : by this present- 
ation he was the better enabled to support and 
educate his family, on which account he was 
permitted to continue at Aberdeen, till the im* 
proper conduct and negligence of the curates 
whom he had employed at Long-Horseley, oblig- 
ed Dr. Chandler, bishop of Durham, to call him 
to a residence on his living. By the necessity of 
quitting Aberdeen his income was greatly nar- 
rowed* 

Mrs* Cockburn had, since her marriage, in at- 
tention to the more interesting pursuits and occu- 
pations of a wife and mother, refinquished her 
literary pursuits : straitened circumstances, added 
to the cares of an increasing family, left her but 
little leisure for study. In a letter to her niece, 
dated October €th, 1732, she writes — ** Sundays 
•bdng privileged from the needle, I hate found 
time of late to read three short pamphlets, in an- 
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swer to ' Christianity as old as the Creation/ by 
Dr. Burnet ; which, they say, are the best that 
have been written on a subject that has for some 
time employed all pens and heads." In aBother 
letter, iii the year 1740, she speaks of finding 
more time for reading and writing during the 
long winter's erenings, than in the summer 
months, siiice she could not work by candle-light. 
** In the summer,** says she, *' I am so ' much 
employed with my needle, that I read little and 
write less." In a letter, intended to be sent to 
Mr. Pope, she writes—*' You had but just began 
to dawn upon the world, when I retired from it. 
Being married in 1708, Ibade adieu to the muses, 
and so wholly gave myself up to the cares of a 
family, and the education of my children, that I 
scarcely knew whether there were such things as 
books, plays, or poems, stirring in Great Britain. 
However, after some years, your * Essay on Cri- 
ticism,' and ' Rape of the Loclc,' broke in upon me. 
I rejoiced that so bright a genius was rising on 
our isle ; but thought no more about you, till my 
young family was grown up to have less need of 
my assistance j and beginning to have some taste 
for polite literature, my inclination revived with 
my leisure to enquire after what had been most 
celebrated in that kind. I then read your Homer> 
&c." 
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Id 1726, eighteen j'ean after her marriage, she 
published " A letter to Dr. Holdsworth," in vin- 
dication of Nb. Locke, whose material system 
expoted him to the imputation of iniideiit)'. Mrs. 
Cockburn, in her letter, endeavours to prove that 
the trstcm of Mr. Locke wae not inconsistent with 
a beUef in final retribution, a future state of ex- 
ittence,andthe resurrection of the body — ^Whether 
of the tame body, she contends, is a question of 
curiosity, independent of faith in a resurrection, 
or the credibility of the christian religion. This 
pamphlet was written in consequence of a sermon 
preached by Dr. Holdsworth, a fellow of St. John'a 
college, Oxford, before the university, from John 
V. 28 and 39, ccmcerning the resurrection of the 
body. The sermon was afterward^ printed; in the 
title<page of which the author professes to examine 
and reply to " the cavils, false reasonings, and 
false interpretations of Scripture, o£ Mr, Locke 
and others, against the resurrection o£ the same 
body." Mrs. Cockburn remonstrates with Dr. 
Holdsworth respecting the uncandid manner in 
which he treats his opponents, and hints, that it 
ii scarcely prudent in the friends of Christianity to 
be so earnest tn convicting Mr, Locke of iniide> 
]ity. The zealous divine, in despite of a caution so 
sagacious and sensible, perusted in his attack with 
«<jual pertinacity and vehemence. Mrs. Cock- 
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burn again replied, in <^ A Vindication of Mr. 
Locke's Christian Principles^ from the injurious 
Imputations of Dr. Holdsworth/' This panv- 
phlet is said to possess considerable acutenesa 
and merit; but the author finding some dif- 
ficulties with the booksellers, and being unwilling 
to publish on her own risk, threw the manu- 
script aside. It was afterwards printed by Ds. 
Birch in the edition of her works. 

Mrs. Cockbum, in 1732, composed a poem 
'^ Occasioned by the Busts set up in the Queen's. 
Hermitage." After some lines containing a pane* 
gyric on the taste and liberality of the queen, the 
poet intimates a wish that her majesty would ex-^ 
tend her patronage to her own sex ; of whose Ih^ 
terary disadvantages she thus speaks i 

" Learn mg denied us, we at random tread 
Unbeaten paths, that late to. knowledge lead : 
By secret steps break through th' obstnicted way> 
Nor dare acquirements gain*d by stealth display.. 
If some advent'rous genius should arise*, 
Who on exalted themes her talent trieSf. 
She fears to give the work, tho' prais'd, a name> 
And flies not more from infamy than fame. 
Would royal Caroline out* wrongs redress. . . .. 

If not the work, give the attempt applause k 
And patromse in her the sex's cause.!' 
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In this poem, written by Mrs. Cockbum dur- 
ing her residence in Aberdeen, she speaks with 
regiet of her exile from England. — 

** But If alas ! in northern climes grown old. 
No more my native country shall behold." 

' The poem was to hare been presented to the 
queen, with the author's Defence of Mr. Locke ; 
but the duchess of Hamilton, \!(4io had undertaken 
•the presentation, being prevented by illness, and 
the lord chancellor King having declined the of- 
fice, it is believed that the verses were never seen 
by her majesty. They were printed in the Gcn^ 
demands Magazine, May, 1737, but with some al- 
terations ; of which the writer complained as inju- 
dicious and disadvantageous. 

Two years afterwards Mrs. Cockburn pro- 
duced " Remarks upon some Writers in the 
Controversy concerning the Foundation of Moral 
Duty and Moral Obligation : particularly the 
Translation of Archbishop King's Origin of Moral 
Evil, and the Author of the Divine Legation of 
Moses: to which are prefixed some cursory 
Thoughts on the Controversy concerning Neces- 
sary Existence, the Reality and Infinity of Space, 
the Extension and Place of Spirits ; and on Dr. 
Watts's Notion of Substance." These Remarks, 
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to which her name was not prefixedi were ^^ in- 
scribed^ with the utmost deference, to Alexander 
Pope, by an admirer of his moral character.** 
The writer professed great reverence for Mr. 
Pope, and a desire of being introduced to him. 
-With this view, she adj^ressed to him a letter *, 
which she was withheld by diffidence from send« 
ing. In her remarks, she contends with Dr. Sa^ 
muel Clarke for eternal and immutable relations, 
essential differences, and fitnesses of things. She 
treats with great respect the writers whcmi she 
opposes. This work remained in manuscript 
till August, 1743, when it appeared in •* The 
History of the Works of the Learned.'* 

In the same year Mrs. Cockbum lost a daugh- 
ter, of whom she thus speaks in a letter to a friend: 
•* The loss of my poor child who was so useful to 
me, and had been almost all her life with me^ 
was indeed a severe affliction. She was a long 
time every moment in my thoughts. Whatever 
I turned my mirid to she mingled with it : all that 
I found in books was some way or other applied 
to hier ; and still there is not a day but she is fre- 
quently the subject of my reflections ; nor do I 
endeavour to divert them from her, but make the 
best use I can of them. I sometimes imagine that 
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I lure now a nearer interest in another state thaa« 
I hadj please mjself with the hope of joining, 
her spirit there> and finding her rejoicing in her 
early escape from the evils of this world. Some- 
times I conuder how graciously Providence often 
makes our disappointments and crosses in one kind 
turn to our advantage in another. My Kitty's 
return to me is an instance of this : had she con- 
tinued with her brother, how desolate should I 
have been, when deprived of the only child that 
was left to me. Sharing each other's grief is a 
relief and comfort. Besides she is of the greatest 
use to me ^ so that I have reason to be thankful 
both for her, and the blessing I have in the good- 
ness of my son, though at this distance from 
me,— I hope God will please to preserve them J' 
Mn Cockbum, junior, was at this time in Ger- 
many, in some office connected with the army i 
he was afterwards clerk of Xht cheque at Chats- 
ham* 

An essay appearing j "On the Nature and Obli- 
gations of Virtue," by Dr. Rutherforth, Mrs*. 
Cockbum, notwithstanding the disadvantage of 
zn asthmatic disorder, from, which she had suf- 
fered some years, and whicji left her but few in-* 
tervals of ease, determined on writing a reply* 
.This, she executed with spirit and ability. The 
manuscript was. sent to Mr. WarburtouA afterwards. 
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bishop of Gloucester^ who took upon himself the . 
care of its publication, and added to it a preface. 
On this occasion Mrs. C. thus writes to her niece : 
*' I have had a letter from Mr. Waiburton, with 
an encomium on my performance far beyond 
my expectation, as he says the manuscript was 
beyond his, when he heard it was written by a 
lady. He ftyles it < the strongest and clearest 
* piece of metaphysics that ever was written*." 

About this period, 1744, Mrs. Cockbum, in z 
letter dated November I20th> thus expresses her* 
self: '^ I have very little prospect of tolerable 
health for any continuance. My cough returned 
the beginning of September, and held me for two 
months. It is now succeeded by such a difEculty 
of breathing, that I do not know which is most 
grievous ; but between them I am reduced to great 
weakness.'* August, 1748, she again writes— « 
** There are about nine months in the year wheii 
I am unable to write, even to my nearest friends^ 
or on the most important business ^ much less can 
I apply myself to abstruse speculations." In a letter 
to a clergyman (dated March, 1748) who differed 
from herself in sentin^ent, and who was prejudiced 
against the opinions of Qr. Clarke, she writes—* 
** Whenever your affairs will allow you to favour 
me with a personal conference, I shall esteem it 
a great obligation, as the advantage must be idlioUy 
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oti my ^de ; for 70a will be much disappointed 
if you expect to encounter an able disputant. 
My companionable capacity, if I may so speak, has 
entirely left me ; readiness of thought and ex- 
pression, so necessary to conversation, are no 
more ; but I can still hear with attention, and con- 
sider with impartiality ^ nor am I yet too old to 
learn.'' • 

". Remarics upoti the Principles and Reason- 
ings of Dr. Ruth^orth's £ssay on the Nature 
and OUigadoBS of Virtue, in Vindication of the 
omtrary Principles and Reasonings enforced in 
the Writings of the late Dr. Samuel Chcke,*^ 
w«re pidihshed in 1747. The opinion of Drv 
Rudierfbrthy which Mrs*. Cockbum laboured to 
Gonihte, appears to have been analogous to that 
of modem philosophical writer^ by which virtue 
4s defined to be utility / or actions considered re^ 
latively as diey a&ct the commuauty^ Man's in- 
dividual happiness, aay they^ being the ultimate 
end which nature and reason prompt him to pur- 
mie, the general approbation given to virtue must 
therefore arise out of the general interest^ and 
not from an intuitive or moral sense* To these 
aipguments Mrs* Cockburn opposed the eternal 
-fitness of thkigs, pr essential dijSerences in qua- 
lities independent of their consequences* In Mr. 
Warburton's preface to this workji he declares^ 
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^ough he differs somewhat in opinion from the 
«uthor| ^ that it contains all the clearness of ex-« 
pression^ the strength of reason, the precision of 
logic, and attachment to truth, which render 
books of this nature really useful to the common 
cause of virtue and religion." The acutenesSf 
strength, and vivacity, displayed by Mrs. 0>ck* 
pnm on a subject so abstruse, excited the curio-^ 
sity of the public, whose admiration received in- 
erea^e from a discover^ of die sex and age of the 
Writer, then in her sixty-eighth year. 

The reptitation which die had acquired by 
her productions led her friends to propose that 
they should be collected and published by sub- 
scription. Mra» Cockbum, encouraged by the ap- 
probation of several persons of distinguished lite- 
rary taste, was induced to acquiesce in this plan, 
which -she Kved not to execute. The task of 
editor was, after her decease, undertaken by 
Dr. Birch. 

January 4, 1748-9, when in the seventy^first 
year of her age, Mrs. Cockbum lost her husband, 
nor did she long survive a shock so severe. May 
1 ] , 1749, after a long and^inful illness, sustained 
with patience and fortitude, she expired, and was 
interreci near her husband and youngest daughter, 
at Long Horseley. On their tomb is the follows 
ing short inscripdon : " Let then: works praise 
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ibem in the gates.** Prov. xxxi. 31. She retamei 
licr intellects unimpaired till within a few days o£ 

^ death. 

She bad been not less distinguished in her youth 
far beauty axvd accomplishments than for her ta- 
lents and genius. Her stature was smaili her 
complexion dehcate, and her eyes sparkUng and 
full of animation. Her piety was tatioixal and 
ginceref her conduct in every relation exempl^ccy, 
her temper was liberal and benevolent^ her coi^ 
vcrsation pleasing» instructive^ modest> and unaf* 
Cected. She met with universal respect smd 
praiset even from the greats to many of whom she 
was known^ but who^ satisfying themselves witk 
barren adnuration, made no efforts to relieve her^ 
by a Uberal patronage, from nanow circumstances> 
with which she struggled through lifej and which 
left her little leisure for literary avocations. The 
disadvantages of her situation, m wY^ch slie was 
able to procure but few books, and to which sh^ 
submitted without repining, rendered her acquire- 
incnts and effbrts more laudable and praise-worthy- 

—#.«r years sh'» 
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she appears to have suflfered from obloquy. Hav- 
ing withdrawn herself from a slight acquaintance 
with Mrs. Manley, the author of the celebrated 
Atalantis^ whose writings and conduct were equally 
licentious, Mrs. Manley revenged herself by calum* 
xiiadng the virtues she had neglected to imitate^ 
Convinced at length of the injustice and atrocity of 
her behaviour, she promised to make to Mrs. Cock* 
burn a personal apology : this himiiliation the lady 
however found means to evade. 

In 1731 the works of Mrs. Cockbum were pub* 
lished by Dr. Birch, in two volumes octavo. Of her 
dramatic performances, ** The Fatal Friendship** 
alone was included in this collection. Two volumes 
only having been subscribed for by her friends, it 
was not possible to comprehend in that compass all 
her productions : t6 her prose writings it was there- 
fore thought proper to give the preference. In this 
collection is a letter of ^advice to her son ; also let. 
ters between Dr. Sharp, archdeacon of Northumber* 
land and prebendary of Durham, and Mrs. Cock- 
bum, concerning the foundation of moral virtue ; 
likewise letters between Mrs. Cockbum and several 
of her friends ; with short essays in prose ; poems, 
songs, &c. The collection is entitled, " The Works 
of Mrs. Catherine Cockbum, theological, moral^ 
dramatic, and poetical." 

Biographia BritaHttica^^Bkgmphium F^emtuumr^^Tbt 

Femaie Wartbtei* 
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VICTOIRE COLONNE, 

MAKaUISE D£ VESCAIR£. 

VxcTOiRE CoLONNE) passionately devoted to let- 
ters, havingi while young, lost a husband, distin- 
guiahed for his valour and martial exploits, devoted 
die remainder of her life to melanicholy and study; 
and celebrated, in the most tender poetry, the hero 
whom she had loved. 



ANNA COMNENA. 



Anna, daughter of the Greiek emperor Alexius 
Comnenus, flourished about the year 1118. She 
renounced^ in her youth, the amusements and oc- 
cupations of her sex, to deliver up herself to a pas- 
sion for study and letters. After acquiring a per- 
fect knowledge of history and the helles-lettrety she 
made great progress in philosophy, through the ob- 
scurity in which it was in those times involved. 
She employed her acquirements in composing a his- 
tory, in fifteen volumes, of the life and reign of the 
emperor her father, a work which she entitled " The 
AUxiad:^* eight of these books were published by 
Haeschelius, in 16iO; and the whole fifteen, with 
a Latin version, in 1651. In 1670 the learned 
Charles du Fresne pid>li8hed another edition with 
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historical and philological notes, ^nna Comnena 
has been accused of partiality in this work, in which 
the actions of her father appear to greater advantage 
than in the writings of the Latin historians, who, it 
is not impossible, might have cherished prejudices 
against a Greek emperor. The truth is probably to 
be found in the medium. The Journal des So* 
vans thus speaks of Anna in 1675 : 

^* The elegance with which Anna Comnena has^ 
in fifteen books, described the life and actions of her 
father, and the strong and eloquent manner in which 
she has set them off, are so much above the ordinary 
capacity of women, as almost to excite a doubt wher 
ther she were indeed the author of the work. . It is 
impossible to read the descriptions she has given of 
countries, rivers, mountains^ towns, sieges, battles, 
4he reflections she makes upon particular events, the 
judgment she passes upon human actions, with^her' 
digressions on various occasions, without perceiving 
that she must have been well skilled in graminar^ 
rhetoric, philosophy, and mathematics; nay, even that 
she must haye possessed some knowledge of law, 
physic, and divinity — studies very rare and uncom* 
snon in her $ex»" 

Dictionnaire HisUni^ its Femmes Celcbra-^ThcFemale 

fVbrtJbicj, 
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ISABELLA DE CORDAUD. 

This lady, beautiful, rich, accomplished, and 
tniStress of the Latin, Greek, and Hebrew Ian* 
guages, took her degrees in theology, with the title 
«f doctor. 



CHARLOTTE CORDEY. 



Of this young heroine of the French revolution, 
which called forth and displayed so many virtues and 
vices, but little is known. She was the daughtcgr 
of a man attached, by his place, to the court. Jacques 
Adrian de Cordey, her grandfather, married Mary 
Renee Adelaide de Belleau, lady de la Motte, in the 
parish of Courtone, near Orbec, by whom he had 
four sons and four daughters. James Francis de 
Cordey, sieur d'Ermont, the third of these sonst 
married Mary Carola Gautier des Antiers. Four 
sons and two daughterS| one of whom was thence* 
lebrated Charlotte, were the fruit of this union. 
The father was living a short time «ince m the 
city of Argentan, in the department of TOme. The 
f ons, it is believed, were emigrants. 

Charlotte having imbibed, with all their enthu- 
siasm, the republican principles, conceived a just 
indignation at the character and conduct of Marat 
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and, vith a truly Romail spkit, meditated a gene« 
rous sacrifice for the deliyerance of her bleeding 
country. Young, rich, and beautiful, she quitted 
die bosom of her family and the occupations of her 
sex, and, armed with a dagger, came to Paris, alonef 
unprotected, without confidents or ' accomplices. 
Under the pretence of business she procured admis- 
sion to the apartments of Marat, whom, with an 
unerring arm, and a dauntless spirit, she stabbed to 
the heart, as, reclining on a sopha, he perused a 
paper which she had previously presented to him« 

She surrendered herself a prisoner with cahn in- 
trepidity, and expected, without shrinking, the fate 
which awaited her. She preserved the same pre- 
sence of mind, and the same tranquillity, through 
the whole of her examination and trial, justifying 
and triumphing in the deed . she had committed. 
At the place of execution, she appeared with an un- 
changed and cheerful aspect ; her pulse beat with a 
temperate regularity, nor did the colour in her 
cheeks once vary. She spoke not, but frequently 
placed her hand on her heart, with an animated ges- 
ture more eloquent than words. In the satisfaction 
of having delivered the earth from a monster, and the 
anticipation of future glory, all concern for the pre- 
sent seemed absorbed and annihilated. 

A curious anecdote is related in connection with 

?0L* HI. U 
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her deadi. A youog Frenchman, who saw her for 
die first time as she passed througlft-'^-'te streets to 
the fcafibJd, struck with her beauty and the dig~ 
nity of her aspect, conceived for her a violent 
and enthu«astic passion i and, running wildly 
throi^h the city, proclaimed, with his sentunents 
and his desp!ur> his determination of sharing the fate 
of the object of his admiration, and mingling with 
hers his blood. He was taken at his worcl by the 
satellites of the tyrant demagogues^ and hurried to 
the giullotine. 

The following is the translation of a letter ad- 
dressed, by Charlotte Cordey to her father^the even- 
ing before her trial, and dated — 

*' From the prison of the Conciergerie, in,the apart- 
ment'lately occupied by the deputy Brissot. 

"July J 6, 1733. 
•• My dear and respected father — ^Pfeace is about 
to rrign in my bdoved native country, for Marat * 
ore ! he comforted, and bury my memory in 
sblivion. To-morrow, the i _ a, at seven in 
ming, my trial will take place. I have 
t a glorious exploit i I have therefore lived 

'lotte mistook her victim. Marat was Nnking into 
1 from diiease. It was Robnpierrp that mailed 
iodelible stsia the caiue of liberty and tiw'FrcDch 
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long enough. I put you under the protection of 
Baxbaroux 1 his colleagues, m case you should be 
molested. <t«et not my family hluah at my fate 
for, remember, according to Voltaire, *- that crimes 
beget disgrace, and not the scaffold.' 

'f Your afiectionate daughter, 
" Marie Anne Victoire Charlotte Cordey." 

While the behaviour of Charlotte Cordey extorts 
a tribute of admiration^ th^ f»rtflciple of tsoas^ilia- 
tion must ever be reprobated. Private jedfment is 
too much connected .with the passiotijs ahd the 
imagination to be entru^ed with the avenging 
sword. • 

Aneeivtez ^f the Fomders qf the Frtneh R^pU^'Uf &r» ^i^. 
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CoRiNKA, a Theban poetess, daughter of Arche- 
lodorus and Proctatia, and the disciple of Mirthis, 
is said to hav home away the palm five times from 
Pindar, the teiebrated lyric poet. Bhe composed 
five books of epigrams, and was not Jess cele- 
brated for her beauty than for her gehiu§. She is 
mentioned by Propertius and other Writers. Two 
ladies of the same name have been distinguish- 
ed for their talents: Corinna, the Thespian, 
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applauded b]r StatiuS, and by the ancient writers. 
Also the Roman Connaa^ who> living in the time I 
9t Ai^nstus, was celebrated by Ovid. 
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Helena Lucretia, dau^ter of do Baptisto 
Cornaro, bom at Venice in 1646, receiTed a learned 
and scientific education, and, after many yeara spent 
in study,tookatFadua a doctor's degree. She was also 
admitted a member of the uaiveTsity at Rome. Har- 
ing determined to devote her life to the sciences, she 
made a vow of celibacy, from which neither solicit- 
ations, nor the offer of a dispensation from the Pope, 
could induce her to swerve. The title of unalierahU 
was given to her at Padua, and that of the humhU at 
Rome, of which her fortitude and modesty render- 
ed her equally deserving. 

Her profound studies, added to the seventy c^ her 
devotions, impaired her health and shortened her life. 
The report of her talents and acquirements attracted 
die attention of the literati of the age, and of fo- 
reigners who passed through Venice, of whlcli she 
was accounted the greatest curiosity. The cardinals 
de Bouillon and d'Etiees, having been ordered by 
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the king of France to visit Lucretia, in their way ta 
Italy, and to make a report of the truth of her ac- 
quirements, added their testimony to her learning 
and abilities, which became celebrated throughout 
Europe. She was particularly skilled in the Greek 
and Roman languages, in mathematics, and the sci^ 
ences.. Her constitution failing beneath unremitted 
application, she expired in the beginning of the year 
1685. ▲ twelvemonth befo):e her decease^ preiag- 
ing from the symptoms she felt, that her life woukl 
not be long, she pointed oy|; to her father, whil^ 
walking with him in the garden, an old cypres!^ 
tree, which she desired might be cut down to n^ake 
her a coffin. 

The academicians of Roniei to whose society she 
had been admitted, composed numberless eulogie^^ 
and odes to her memory. They also celebrated ia 
her honour funeral solemnities, to which the whol^ 
city crowded, in the college of tlie Bamabite fa* 
thers, where they usually assembled. Of these ce» 
remonies, performed with great pomp and magpifi-»^ 
cence, a description was published at Paris, in 1686^ 
and dedicated to the Venetian republic. A funeral 
oration was delivered by one of the academician^^ in 
which the fine qualities of the deceased wereampl|r 
panegyrised, and in which she Mras extolled above 
Pompey^ who triumphed over three kings^ for her 
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f onquest oyer yoluptuousness, ignorancci and pride^ 
a victory more praise-worthy, and of more difficult 
achievement. 

Biogri^bsum Fxmineum-^Tbe Female Wortblej — Dic' 
tionnetire Hutorifue* 
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A DAUGHTER of a Bottlognois gentleman, in the 
iSth century, devoted herself to the study of the 
LAtin language, and of the laws. At the age of 
Aree-and-twenty she pronounced, in the great 
church at Boulogne, a funeral oration in Latin, 
which obtained, for its eloquence, great applause. 
At twenty-six, she took the degree of doctor^ and 
undertook to read publicly, at her house, the Insti'^ 
tutionj of Justinian. At thirty^ her reputation raised 
her to the chair of the professor, where she taught 
the law to a concourse of people of all nations. To 
masculine knowledge, she added aU the elegance of 
her sex, and it was only when she spoke that her 
bearers forgot her beauty. The same example was> 
in the same city, renewed in the 14th century, and 
again in the 15th. Also, in more modem times, the 
philosophic chair of Boulogne has. been filled witb 
distinction by a womaik 
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CORNELIA. 

Cornelia, wife to Scipio Africanus, and mother 
of the Gracchi, gave public lectures of philosophy 
in Rome. ** We are much indebted," says Quin- 
tilian, " for the eloquence of the Gracchi to their 
mother Cornelia, whose unparalleled learning is, in 
her excellent epistles, bequeathed to posterity." Ci- 
cero also thus speaks of her : " Cornelia, had she 
not been a woman, would have deserved the first 
place among philosophers." Her reply to the lady 
who boasted of her jewels, and to whom she pre- 
sented her sons, as her most valuable ornaments and 
possession, is well known. A statue was placed 
on her sepulchre with the following inscription: 
** Here lieth interred the most learned Cornelia^ 
mother of the Gracchi. She was fortunate in her 
- disciples whom she instructed, though unfortunate 
in her children." 

Bh^rapbium Famineum — The Female Worthies^ G)^» 



ELIZABETH CROMWELL. 

Elizabeth, daughter of sir James Bourchier (p£ 
the same family with the ancient earls of Essex o£ 
that name), and wife of Oliver Cromwell,' waa a 
woman pos&es9ed of an enlarged mind and: an 
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elevated spirit. Though an excellent housewife^ 
she was capable of appearing with dignity in the 
station to which she was exalted^ as wife of the lord 
protector. She took a profound interest in political 
afiairs^ and stimulated her husband in the career of 
ambition She educated her children with a&ility> 
and governed her family with address. She surviy- 
ed her husband fourteen years. On the restoration^ 
she prudently retired, and passed the remainder of 
her life in obscurity. She died October 8th, 1672. 

Letters publUbed by Mr» Dwtcombe. 



JUANA INEZ DE LA CRUZ. 

JuANi Inez de la Cruz, was bom in November^ 
1 65 1, a few leagues from the city of Mexico. Her 
father, a Spaniard, had sought wealth by an esta- 
blishment in America, where he married a lady of 
the country, but of Spanish extraction. Juana, the 
fruit of this union, displayed in early childhood a 
passion for letters, and an extraordinary facility in 
the composition of Spanish verse. At eight years 
of age, she was placed by her pareiits with an un- 
cle, who resided in Mexico^ and who caused her to 
receive a learned education. Her talents having at- 
tracted notice and distinction, she was patronised by 
the lady of the viceroy, die iliarquis de Mancera, andji 
at the age of seventeen^ was received into tin family. 
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A Spanish encomiast of" Juana, relates a curious 
anecdote respecting her^ communicated to him> as 
he affirms, by the viceroy. Her patrons, fiUed with 
admiration and astonishment, by'^the powers and 
attainments of their young protegee^ determined. to * 
prove the extent and solidity of her erudition. For 
this purpose they invited forty of the most eminent 
literary characters of the country, who assembled to . 
examine Juana in the different branches of learning 
Suid science* Questions, arguments, and problems, 
. were accoi^dingly proposed to her, by the several pro- 
fessors, in philosophy, mathematics, history, theo« 
logy, poetry, &c. to all of which she answered with 
.equal readiness and skill, acquitting herself to the 
entire satisfaction of her judges. To this account it 
is added, that she received the praises extorted on 
this occasion by her acquirements, with the most 
perfect modesty ; neither did she, at any period of 
her life, discover the smallest tendency to presump- 
tion or vanity, though honoured with the title of the 
tenth muse : a pious humility^ was her distinguishing 
characteristic. She lived forty-four years, twenty- 
seven of which she passed in the convent of St. Ge- 
ronimo (where she took the veil) in the exercise of 
the most ej^emplary virtues. 

That enthusiasm by which genius is, characterise 
ed, necessarily led to devotion in circumstances Uke 
those in which Juana was placed. In the fervour o{ 
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her zeal) she wrote in her blood a confession of her 
faith. She is said to have collected a library of four 
thousand volumes, in the study of which she placed 
her delight : nevertheless, towards the close of her 
«life, she sacrificed this darling propensity for the pur- 
pose of applying the money, which she acquired by 
the sale of her booiks, to the relief of die indig^it. 
However heroic may be the motive of this self* 
denial, the rectitude of the principle is doubtful : 
die cultivation of the mind, with its consequent in« 
Ihience upon society, is a more real benefit to man- 
Jand than the partial relief of pecuniary exigencies. 
Juana was not less lamented at her death, than 
celebrated and reacted during her Kfe : her writ^ 
faigs were collected -in fluree 4to. volume^ to which 
mte prefixed numerous panegyrics upon the author, 
both in verse and prose, by die most illustrious per- 
sons of old and new %ain. It is observe by the 
Spanish critic, father Feyjoo, that die compositions 
of Juana excel in ease and elegance, rather than in 
energy and strength. This is perhaps in some de« 
gree attributable to the age in which she lived, and 
to the subjects of her productions, which were prin- 
cipally compliments addressed to her friends, or sa- 
cred dramas, to which an absurd and sensele^ su- 
perstition afforded the materials. The following is 
an imitation in English of one of her poems, in 
which she complains of what is keenly felt by every 
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^w^oman of understandings the injustice suffered by 
lier sex. , ' 

" Weak men, who without reason aim 
To load poor woman with abuse^ 
Not seeing that yourselves produce 
The very evils that you blame ! 

'* You 'gainst her firm resistance 8triYe> 
Axvl having struck her judgment mutc» 
Soon to her levity impute 
What from your labour you derive. 

** Of woman's weakness much afraid» 
Of your own prowess still you boast ; 
Like the vain child who makes a ghostf 
Then fears what he himself has made. 

** Her whom your arms have once embrac'd^ 
You think presumptuously to find. 
When she is woo'd as Thais kind> 
When wedded, as Lucretia chaste. 

"' How rare a fool must he appear. 
Whose folly mounts to such a pass> 
That first he breathes upon the glass» 
Then grieves because it is hot clear. 

** Still ^with unjust, ungratoful pride. 
You meet both favour and disdain ; 
The firm as cruel you arraign, 
The tender you as weak deride. 

" Your foolish humour none can please^ 
Since judging all with 'equal phlegm ; 
One for her rigour you condenm. 
And one you censure for her ease. 
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^ What wondrous gifts most her adorn. 
Who could your lasting love engage ; 
When rigorous uymphs excite your rage. 
And ea^ fair-ones raise your scorn. 

*• But while you shew your pride or pow'r. 
With tyrant pasdons vainly hot. 
She 's only blest who heeds you not. 
And leaves you all in happy hour.*' 

Sketches of the Hutoryf Genius , ^c* ofWoman^ 
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Agesilaus, king of Sparta, to prove his contempt 
for the ambition displayed in the races at the Olympic 
games, persuaded his sister Cynisca to enter the lists^ 
The lady was successful, and bore away the prize from 
all competitors. She was the first woman who ob« 
tained this honour. She consecrated horses of 
brass, as a monument of her victory, which were 
placed at the entrance of the temple of Jupiter 
Olympius. The poet Simonides wrote an epigram 
in her praise. Her statue, made by Apelles, and 
adorned with several inscriptions, was placed in the 
temple of Juno at Eiis. The Lacedemonians also 
erected to her a monument. 
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